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CHAPTEK I. 

A MEETING. 

HOT August morning in dear, sleepy, old Bruges ! 
It was market day, and the whole life of the place 
seemed centred in the wide square beneath the 
Belfry, where sturdy Flemish peasants in sabots sat by 
their stalls, under the shade of large umbrellas, whilst the 
big dogs, who pulled the carts, lay panting beside them in 
the sun. A bonne in white cap and apron, with a basket on 
her arm, was buying grapes from a little, withered, lean old 
woman, brown as a walnut, and bent nearly double with age, 
but keen and active as a ferret where business was concerned. 
Her young mistress had left her to bargain for the finest 
bunches, and complete her purchases, whilst she rested upon 
one of the broad, low stone seats which lay along each side 
of the church porch, deep within its shadow. It was a 
favourite retreat of hers. She liked to sit there, and watch 
the different people in their quaint costumes go in . and out 
of the church, telling their beads, often in a great hurry, but 
never too busy to pray. She liked, too, to sit and dream 
and forget where she was — just for a little while. She was 
feeling very lonely to-day, as she leant back in her shady 
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nook, with her eyes full of tears. She had only seen seven- 
teen summers, and yet a great trouble had fallen upon her, 
just when life was at its brightest dawn. The sweet, childish 
face, and dark blue eyes, with long-curled lashes, often had a 
weary look in them in spite of all her eflPorts to be cheerful. 
There was promise of beauty in the clearly-cut features, and 
slight, tall figure, but it was a beauty that needed maturing 
before it would be striking. Most girls are women at seven- 
teen, but Claudia had grown very quickly during the last 
two years, and she was yet unformed and girlish in all her 
movements, and was seldom taken for the age she really was. 
Curly locks of dark-brown hair fell in tangled masses upon 
her shoulders, in the childish fashion she had always worn 
it. Her mother often said that it was untidy, and that it 
really was time to twist it up, but if coiled in plaits one day 
it was sure to come down again the next, and so it was left 
to its wild luxuriance a little longer. The horvm had finished 
her marketing, but could not resist the temptation of a chat 
with a friend, even forgetting for the moment that her yoimg 
lady was waiting for her. Her thoughts, however, were far 
away. The busy market-place, with its chattering crowds of 
buyers and seUers, had faded from her view, and in its stead 
she saw a pretty English garden with stately cedars and 
trimly-kept lawn, bright flower-beds and shady walks, 
amongst which flitted a happy child, stopping now and 
again to tie up the flowers in one particular bed, which 
was her peculiar care. There grew the brightest geraniums, 
the sweetest roses, and the tallest lilies. The lilies would be 
over now ! She wondered if the large double fuchsia was in 
flower this year. — The sound of gay voices speaking English 
roused her from her dreams, and she started up to make way 
for a party of tourists coming to look at the church — a 
good-looking, broad-shouldered man, with a heavy brown 
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moustaclie ; a stylishly-dressed girl, with fair hair and a trim 
little figure ; a portly father in the rear, armed with a field- 
glass and a continental Bradshaw. As the girls passed 
each other their eyes met, and a joyful recognition took 
place. 

" Claudia ! It must be ! I am sure — although you have 
grown ever so much since last I saw you !" 

" Kose Dacre V 

" Yes j I do not think / have changed much, but I am 
past the growing age, you know. I really have seen enough 
churches to-day to last me a lifetime, so do let us sit down 
in this delightfully cool porch and have a nice chat. Papa ! . 
Walter ! I think you remember Miss Elmsley. We want to 
have a talk, so pray go into the church without mo, and 
climb the Belfry too, if you like. You will find us here when 
you come down." 

The gentlemen shook hands cordially, and the younger one 
seemed rather undecided whether to go into the church, or to 
stay outside. However, he wisely decided to follow his 
father, and the girls were left alone. As he raised his hat, 
Claudia noticed that he was slightly bald, but that did not 
matter much — he had nice eyes, and such a kind smile. 

" It is so strange," exclaimed Kose, " that we should have 
met here, for only a minute or so ago, we were talking about 
you. I had a V£^e impression that you were living in 
Bruges, and I was irondering how I should best set about 
finding you in this world-forsaken spot. We are only over 
for the day — we are all staying at Ostend, and we have just 
come to see the objects of interest here. Mamma has stayed 
at the hotel with Mab, as she was very anxious to go to the 
children's ball this afternoon. Miss Laurence, the governess, 
is away now for her holidays, and as we are travelling without 
a maid. Mamma and I " relieve guard " in looking after Mab. 
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Now, tell me how you all are, and what you have been doing. 
You never mean to say that you have existed for a whole 
year in this place !" 

" Indeed we have, and it has seemed such a long one that 
sometimes I can scarcely believe that it is only a year — a 
little more than a year since — since it all happened," replied 
the girl, with flushed cheeks and trembling lips. 

" You poor child ! "We have been so sorry for you. Of 
course, everyone knows it was all that horrid Lemaire's fault, 
and that your poor dear father was not in the least to blame. 
He has had everyone's sympathy — we all know how honour- 
able he has been in giving up everything and facing everyone 
up to the last. I suppose you have heard that the Lemaires 
are luxuriating in Barcelona, and a well-known confectioner 
has taken their house in Queen's Gate. I hear his suppers 
are quite an advertisement for the firm. I never could bear 
Mrs. Lemaire, but she certainly did give awfully nice dances. 
It was a good thing that she managed to marry that ugly 
daughter of hers, before the smash came, for I don't believe 
she would even captivate a Spanish brigand now. You 
know she married Captain Laugton of the 3d Buffs — one of 
the handsomest and fastest men in town, and I believe she 
has an awful time of it now. He was in a little difficulty 
himself, and married her — of course for her money — and after 
all did not get a farthing, as the settlements were made too 
late. She is living in a poky little vUla somewhere at 
Fulham or Brixton, and he only goes there on Sundays, if he 
has no other engagement." 

"Poor woman!" said Claudia, slightly bewildered by her 
friend's rapid speech and mode of expression, sometimes 
almost as unintelligible to her as the Flemish dialect she 
heard in the market-place. " What a sad life for her, and 
what a change ! She was always very kind to me when I 
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was home for the holidays. She used to take me into the 
park, and to concerts sometimes." 

" Yes, I daresay. Well, I do pity her, poor thing, although 
she never was a friend of mine. But tell me, how do you 
spend your life here 1 Have you nice society or amusements 
of any kind ? " 

" Sometimes we have a concert, but we go out very little. 
I have not any friends — really to call friends^-of my own 
age ; we know so few English girls here. I feel that more 
than anything. I do not much mind being poor, but I do 
miss my schoolfellows. You see I had scarcely had time to 
make other friends at home before we left London." 

" No, poor child, you have not even the delights of one 
season to look back upon, have you ? Oh dear, how old / 
feel when I think of that ! You had not left school, I 
beHeve?" 

"No. I should have gone back to Cassel for at least 
another year, if papa had not decided to come here to live. 
I have been having singing and music lessons, and, of course, 
I have constant practice for my French. I read a great deal, 
and sketch a little ; but I do not know how I should have 
passed the long winter, if it had not been for my music. 
Life is rather monotonous, as you may imagine. I was to 
have been presented next season, if things had been different; 
but I often think it was better for Tne that all happened just 
when it did, for if I had had one season's gaiety, do you not 
think it would have been much harder for me to have settled 
down here? I was always so happy at home during the 
holidays. I had my darling pony, and everything any girl 
could wish for. My worst trouble was going back to school) 
and I was just looking forward to the end of that, when all 
this happened, and everything is so changed; but still I 
know it is wrong to complain. We really have very com- 
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fortable rooms — ^mother and I have made them look so 
pretty — ^and if Dick can only get to us I shall feel quite 
happy." 

"Is he still in India?" 

*' Yes, with his reghnent, but he hopes to get leave soon, 
and then he will come to us. He has been away so long this 
time." 

Dick was a captain in the Eoyal Artillery — a fine specimen 
of the young British officer, worshipped by his sister, as big 
brothers often are by schoolgirls, particularly when they do 
not see too much of them. 

At this moment, the gentlemen having explored the church 
and not feeling equal to the ascent of the Belfry in the mid- 
day heat, joined the two girls, and Walter Dacre looking at 
Claudia's face, now flushed with animation, wondered that 
he had not been struck before by its beauty. The clear, 
wild-rose complexion was so very telling, contrasting against 
the dark curls and blue eyes. She would be a beautiful 
woman some day. At present she was a most interesting 
child. She looked up at him half shyly from beneath her 
long lashes, as she answered his few kind questions with a 
pretty empressement of manner unlike the ordinary type of 
schoolgirl. 

Living so long on the Continent, and speaking other 
languages more frequently than her own, had just tinged her 
English with the slightest possible foreign accent, which 
some people would have condemned as affected, but which 
sounded most bewitching to his ear. She looked upon him 
as a kind, rather good-looking middle-aged man — for he was 
fully ten years older than his lively little sister, who had 
just reached the important age of twenty-one. She had a 
vague recollection of having been wildly chased by him in 
blind-man's-buflF, years ago, at a juvenile party at Mrs. 
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Dacre's. The families had visited occasionally without being 
exactly intimate, and for one year of their lives Claudia and 
Rose had been schoolfellows at Cassel, when Rose, then a 
senior girl of seventeen, had protected the timid child of 
thirteen (broken-hearted at leaving home for the first time) 
from the tyranny of German madchens. Often had she 
mended her clothes for her on Saturdays, when those awful 
piles of garments were arranged round the long table, and 
Fraulein Krupp had adjusted her spectacles preparatory to a 
minute inspection of dams and patches. 

"You will come and see my father and mother, won't 
youl" she pleaded, rather timidly, to Mr. Dacre, for she was 
a little bit afraid of him. " Our apartments are very near 
here, along this street, and we shall just be in time for 
luncheon. Papa is always at home for that." 

Mr. Dacre hesitated. He had never been intimate with 
Mr. Elmsley, and men are far more shy about calling upon 
each other en famille than women are. A lady will go any 
distance, upon the smallest provocation, to take afternoon 
tea with another lady whom she may have casually met, 
and they will sit and chat as if they had known each other 
for years, but it takes much more to induce a man to 
drop in unexpectedly to luncheon. Mr. Dacre felt rather in 
a dilemma. Would the sudden addition of three hungry 
people be appreciated in the Elmsley mSnage ? 

" I think, my dear, we had better lunch at one of the 
hotels, and then come roimd to you afterwards." 

" It will cheer papa up to see you," begged Claudia, " he 
is always so much better after a chat with anyone from 
England, and it will save so much time too, because we can 
talk and eat at the same time." 

So Mr. Dacre yielded, fearing that if he again declined 
she might consider him snob enough to wish to avoid them 
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in their altered position. He particularly wished to convey 
the opposite impression, and to let Mr. Elmsley know that 
no slur had even once been cast upon his name by his absent 
friends and business acquaintances. 

Claudia had no misgivings about the supply of food at 
home, as she had despatched Marie, the honrtjey whilst she 
was talking to her friend under the porch, telling her to 
prepare for visitors, as they might return with her. 

"You will find my father much changed," she said, as 
they walked on. "He was so terribly worried when we 
first came here about business troubles, that he could not 
sleep without taking chloral, and now he has got into the 
habit of taking so much that it quite affects his memory, and 
he does forget things so — sometimes it is really quite 
awkward." 

"Ah, a most pernicious habit!" sighed Mr. Dacre, as 
they entered a large courtyard surrounded by tall, dark 
houses, with quaint old casements carved with gargoyles and 
grifl&ns, — doubtless once the abode of those wonderful citizens 
of Bruges, of whose bygone glories we read as of an extinct 
race. 

" It quite takes one back to the middle ages," he remarked, 
as they ascended the oak staircase with carved balustrades. 

The double doors opened into a pretty room where both 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley were sitting. It looked out upon the 
quiet street and canal bridge, where an old woman sat, 
eternally making lace that no one ever seemed to buy. 

" I am very pleased to meet you again," said Mrs. Elmsley, 
coming forward. "It is kind of you to come and see 
us." 

Mr. Elmsley rose slowly from his easy-chair, and seemed 
agitated, as he always was, at the sight of fresh faces. Mr. 
Dacre was shocked to see the change that had taken place in 
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the energetic, prosperous man of business of only a year ago. 
He seemed utterly crushed and aged by many weary years. 
He forbore to speak of the past. The meeting was a little 
embarrassing at first for all, but when they were seated 
at table in the adjoining room, which communicated with 
the first by folding-doors, conversation flowed freely, 
particularly amongst the young people. The dejedner of 
clear soup, fowl, and salad, deliciously fried cutlets and 
potatoes, was daintily served with fruit, flowers and good 
Rhine wine, and although simple, yet there was enough and 
to spare. The rooms, made as bright as they could be with 
lace curtains, plants, ferns, and pretty little knick-knacks, were 
inexpensively furnished, but all was in good taste. It was, 
of course, a great change from the lovely house and grounds 
at Campden Hill, where Mr. Elmsley had last entertained 
the Dacres. 

"I hope we shall see you back in town before long," 
remarked Mr. Dacre. *' I suppose you are only here for a 
time?" 

Mr. Elmsley shook his head mournfully. 

" That is more than I can tell you." 

"Do you like this place? It seems to me rather 
depressing. I fancy I should prefer Brussels or Ostend 
myself." 

"We could not live, even as we do now, in either of those 

places. I was told that housekeeping was cheap here, and 

we really find it so. The English chaplain happens to be an 

old friend of mine, and that had something to do with my 

decision in settling in Bruges." 

" Is the chaplain a nice man ?" inquired Rose, addressing 
Claudia. 

" Oh yes, very good and kind, and so is his wife, but we do 
not see very much of her. She is always so busy. She has a 
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great deal to do, for they have a family of eight small 
children." 

" Not interesting," decided her friend. " Now, shall we go 
and see the pictures at St. John's ? You will come with us, 
I hope, although I daresay you are tired of the sight of 
them by this time." 

"No, I am never tired of pictures. They are my best 
friends here. I know them all so well now, and yet I am 
constantly going to look at them." 

"I think we must enlist your services as guide for the 
afternoon," said Walter Dacre ; " I am sure you will tell us 
more about everything than those dreadful old men who go 
roimd with sticks, and repeat their information like a well- 
leamed lesson." 

Claudia blushed. 

'*I will do my best. First, then, to the pictures." 




CHAPTER n. 

RBTROSPBOT. 

(HEY all left the house together. Mr. Dacre and Mr. 
Elmsley found themselves somewhat behind the 
others, for the steps of the latter were slow and 
often uncertain. 

" Take my arm," said his companion, kindly. " You are 
not quite so strong as you used to be, I can see. Worry 
and anxiety must tell upon us all in time." 

He was one of those fortunate mortals who had almost 

escaped both those annoyances, but the words came into his 

mind, so he said them for want of something better to say. 

It was his first allusion to his friend's misfortunes, for at 

luncheon the conversation had turned principally upon 

travelling, the state of the weather, and the crops. The 

Dacres had a nice place in Yorkshire, and only spent 

the season in town in a sweet little house in Moimt Street, 

which Mr. Dacre avoided as much as possible. He preferred 

the amusements of country life. He was sighing now for the 

moors and the grouse, but just for once he had yielded to 

the persuasions of his family to accompany them on to the 

Continent, after meekly suggesting that they should content 

themselves with Walter as an escort, and leave him at home 

in peace. 

11 
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*^And lose two or three of our boxes," remonstrated 
Mrs. Dacre. *' I consider it one of a husband's duties to look 
after the luggage — besides, we should not enjoy ourselves 
without you," 

" Walter might desert us at any moment," added Rose. 
^^ Men in his present state of mind are not to be depended 
upon." 

"Well, just for a fortnight — mind, not a day more!" 
murmured the conquered man. 

So the ladiea had their own way as usuaL 

"The anxiety is over now, thank God!" resumed Mr. 
Elmsley, as they walked slowly on. "At least, I know the 
worst. If it had not been for my wife's settlement, I do not 
know what would have become of us, but fortimately that 
enables us to live as we are living now, so we have much to 
be thankful for. It is not the poverty I feel, but it is the 
disgrace and the sorrow brought upon others — sorrow 
beyond my power to alleviate. It haunts me day and night. 
When I think of those now reduced to a state, compared 
to which mine is luxury, and I feel that /, although un- 
knowingly, have helped to bring this about, do you wonder 
that you see me changed and broken as I am ? Tell me," 
he said, impressively, laying his hand upon Mr. Dacre^ 
shoulder, " what do they say of me 1 Do they believe that 
I was kept as completely in the dark, as I really was, with 
respect to that villain's dishonourable speculations and 
schemes?" 

" Why, I thought that was all settled and cleared up at 
the trial more than a year ago, when you so honourably gave 
up all you had to give, whilst that wretch, Lemaire, is no 
doubt luxuriating in Barcelona upon the proceeds of his 
plimder. He feathered his nest finely, I am told. I only wish 
I could lay hands upon him! It is almost worth while 
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taking a trip to Spain for the purpose. If I had been hit 
like some of my friends I would have gone, I declare — that 
is, if a subscription could have been raised to pay for my 
journey! However, I am thankful that our family have 
always stuck to Coutts's, although we don't get much for our 
money, but I should as soon have thought of that coming 
to grief as the Western Alliance." 

"Ah! The Western Alliance was established half-a- 
century before Coutts came into existence ! It is a long 
time to look back. The Elmsleys have beon known and 
respected for many generations, and now disgrace has fallen 
upon the name." 

"Not upon the name of Elmsley — only of Lemaire,*' 
interrupted Mr. Dacre, hurriedly. " You take this affair too 
deeply to heart, my friend. I am not much of a businesa 
man myself, as you know, but I hear a good deal of what 
goes on, and people tell me these things are thought nothing 
of now-a-days in London. A nine days' wonder, a little talk, 
and then something else far more startling turns up, and all 
is forgotten. I am thankful that I have always managed to 
keep clear of companies and speculations. Walter fortunately 
seems to have no inclination in that direction either. Land is 
not what it was, and rents are hard to get, but we live simply 
in the North, and we manage to jog along in the old way." 

"How is your son getting on at the bar? He is at the 
bar, I think — is he not ?" 

" Oh, yes ! Yes, I suppose he is doing pretty well. He 
has had two briefs in five years, and that is as much as any- 
one can expect now-a-days," replied Mr. Dacre, rubbing his 
hands cheerfully. "People tell me it is uphill work at first, 
but I think he will throw it up altogether now, and take to 
farming, and settle down near us at Moorlands. Perhaps 
you have not heard that he is engaged to be married to Miss 
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Jameson — the only daughter of a neighbour of ours. She is 
about his own age — a splendid rider and a very clever woman, 
but not exactly a beauty. She has an estate almost joining 
ours, which was lately left to her by an uncle— old Manvers — 
a'regular old miser ! Everything has been fearfully neglected, 
but when once put in order it will be a fine place — far finer 
than ours, and I hope Walter will do the country squire in 
the approved style. He never was a ladies' man, and it is 

quite time he settled Whose place is that ?" he inquired, 

breaking off rather abruptly, as they came upon an elaborately 
gilded edifice, standing in a courtyard at the comer of a 
street. 

It had once been an ancient palace — the home, perhaps, 
of one of the early burgomasters who f ^ted Mary of Burgundy 
when she entered Bruges as Maximilian's bride. Not much 
of the original building remained now. It had been 
ornamented and added to, in different parts, until it would 
have been difficult to say to what style of architecture it 
belonged. Enough for the possessor that it formed a striking 
and gorgeous whole, seen through the gilded gates of the 
courtyard, in the middle of which played a fountain com- 
posed of oxidized zinc dragons, the wonder and admiration 
of the rising population of Bruges. Fat little boys in blue 
blouses poked their closely-cropped heads between the 
railings, and gazed by the hour together at the monster 
fountain, until they were pounced upon and driven away in 
terrified little crowds by the important looking condkrge, 

Mr. Elmsley smiled. 

"That is another example of life in this nineteenth 
century. A man called Smith is the happy possessor of 
that palace. No one knows exactly who he is, or where 
he sprang from. I believe he passes under another name 
in the great metropolis, where he is constantly starting 
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companies and turning over millions. He has a mansion in 
Grosvenor Place, almost as imposing as this I am told — only 
without the fountain — and occasionally, when a commercial 
bubble breaks, he seeks retirement from the world for a time 
in his palace at Bruges, with his wife and four pug dogs. 
Mrs. Smith lives a secluded life here, to recruit after the 
gaieties of Grosvenor Place. She receives no one. During 
her retirement (whatever she may do at home) she embraces 
the Romish faith, so the English residents know little of her, 
but those golden gates seem to attract the priests. I often 
see them going in and out." 

" Ah, they fly to gold as bees to honey-suckle," said Mr. 
Dacre, laughing. " So you have a little romance and mystery 
to keep you alive even here. Such is life !" 

The rest of the party had long since reached St. John's, 
where they joined them, and all gazed at Van Hemling's 
masterpieces. Rose declared that if the artist had bestowed 
less time and pains upon the sheeps* wool, and more upon 
the expression of the faces, with just a glimmering of per- 
spective in the landscape, she would have found more to 
admire. Still they are wonderful pictures, and although 
Mr. Dacre knew little or nothing of art, he was much in- 
terested. Walter Dacre, with Claudia by his side, appeared 
more so. He was a collector, in a mild way ; and when his 
duties at the Temple were not too arduous, he was often to 
be found at Christie's, or in the picture galleries. Claudia 
was enthusiastic. She had seen so little that she was easily 
pleased, and she was more excited to-day than she had been 
for a long time, in showing the treasures of the town to her 
friends. Her spirits fell when Mr. Dacre began to talk 
about the train. 

"We must get back for the tdhle^Mte^^ he exclaimed, 
looking at his watch, and so they parted hurriedly, after 
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making the Elmsleys promise to come and spend a day with 
them in Ostend before they left. 

" Poor Ehnsley will never be the man he was !" remarked 
Mr. Dacre to his wife after they had reached home that 
evening and were discussing the events of the day. "He 
seems completely shattered. It is very hard upon him and 
his family." 

** I have often thought," she replied, " that it was a great 
pity that his son did not go into the bank instead of the 
army. Lemaire would never then have been taken in, and 
all this would have been avoided. What a career his has 
been ! One of the many romances of modem society." 

Mrs. Dacre spoke truly. Lemaire's career had indeed been 
a chequered one. He had literally ** sprung from the 
gutter," as the saying goes, for he had been rescued from 
the streets of London some forty years ago by a benevolent 
old gentleman, whose horse he had sometimes held when he 
called upon his solicitor in Westminster. He was a regu- 
lar street Arab then — tattered and torn, with never a shoe to 
his foot, or hat upon his head, and touched by his forlorn 
appearance as he stood in the cutting east wind one bitter 
March day, this benevolent person, who happened to be a 
magistrate (after ascertaining that the boy belonged to 
nobody and lived anyhow with a cats'-meat man in a cellar 
in St. Giles's), interested himself suflBciently in him to get 
him safely lodged in an industrial school, for the benefit of 
society. Perhaps it would have been better eventually for 
society if he had been left in the gutter ! He would only 
have robbed then upon a small scale. Nothing was ever 
known of his birth or parentage, or how he came by the 
name of Lemaire. He was supposed to have gipsy blood 
in his veins, but pedigrees are not of much importance in 
Seven Dials, and no one troubled about his. He learnt 
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very quickly at school, and when turned out at twelve years 
of age to get his own living, his friend again interested him- 
self in getting him a place as errand-hoy and office-sweeper 
in the Western Alliance Bank. This was during the life- 
time of Mr. Elmsley's father, who had just taken his only 
son into partnership. Young Lemaire was sharp and shrewd, 
and rose steadily, until he hecame promoted from office-hoy 
to clerk ; and at length, after the death of the old man, when 
Mr. Ebnsley found that his son Dick was hent upon a 
military career, he made Lemaire a partner in the hank. 
He had hecome so necessary to him that he felt as if 
he could not do without him, and he had more than 
once insinuated that unless he were made a partner he had 
other views. All had gone on swimmingly for many years. 
Higher interest was given; clients poured in; and the 
Western Alliance was more popular than ever, especially 
amongst people living upon small incomes, and anxious to 
make the most of them. Eetired military men and clergy- 
men's widows made up a great portion of the clientele, and 
amongst elderly spinsters in quiet country towns it was quite 
the cachet of respectability to bank at the Western Alliance. 
Lemaire speculated largely upon the Stock Exchange, and, 
like Midas, all he touched turned to gold. People rise 
rapidly now-a-days, and no one expressed much surprise when 
he took one of the largest and handsomest houses in Queen's 
Gate — kept four matchless flunkies in plush — drove some of 
the finest horses in London, and entertained in princely 
style. In the early days of his clerkship he had married a 
pretty little milliner's girl, who had made him an excellent 
wife, and presented him with two children — a girl and boy. 
Mrs. Lemaire still had a keen love of admiration ; she was 
observant and energetic, and managed her household in 
Queen's Gate quite as cleverly as she had done the less 

B 
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formidable one in Islington, where she had spent the first 
years of her married life. Her entertainments and her dresses 
were described in the society papers, and she felt that her 
wildest dreams were more than realised when she numbered 
two countesses, a viscount, and a baronet's widow at one of 
her " at homes." Society knew all about her, of course ; but 
if society can hear Patti and Nillson for nothing it is often 
quite condescending, and even good-natured sometimes — ^as, 
upon this occasion, when Lady Blank remarked to a friend, 
" Beally Mrs. Lemaire is not a bad little woman after all, and 
certainly she gives people more to eat than the Duchess of 

W does at her entertainments. She has quite a style of 

her own, too, although she is a little passee — and then, she 
has such unexceptional taste in bonnets ! " 

The Elmsleys had never courted notoriety. Mrs. Elmsley 
had her own select little circle of friends. She was a Dean's 
daughter, and had been brought up in the strict propriety of 
a cathedral town, and was sometimes a little bit astonished 
at what she saw and heard in London. She was not very 
strong, and as her son was ahnost always away from home, 
and her daughter still at school, she lived a comparatively 
quiet life in the pretty house at Campden Hill, which had 
belonged to Mr. Elmsley's father and grandfather. It was 
one of the very few old houses in that neighbourhood, built 
when the now more fashionable streets of stuccoed South 
Kensington were sand-pits and cabbage-gardens. At last 
the crash came. Some of Lemaire's speculations failed. A 
heavy call was made upon the bank which it could not nfliet, 
and then all came out It was the bank that had furnished 
money for the Stock Exchange speculations; it was the 
bank that had been paying for the high-stepping horses and 
the gorgeous flunkies ! It was the hard-earned savings of 
the old military men — ^the yearly pittance of the decayed 
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spinsters and clergymen's widows that had provided the 
costly entertainments, graced by the presence of the aris- 
tocracy ; and Mr. Elmsley had known no more of this than 
his child at school. He had been completely kept in the 
dark — ^hoodwinked ; and yet the blame would fall upon both 
alike — ^the blame, but not the loss, for Lemaire had made 
ample provision for himself. During the first year of his 
partnership he had made heavy post-nuptial settlements upon 
his wife, but even if he had neglected to have done this, 
it was rumoured that a good deal of the missing bank stock 
had accompanied the Lemaires in their sudden flight to 
Barcelona. 

They had disappeared instantly. The son and heir was 
telegraphed for from Eton — all valuables had been carefully 
packed and sent away ; and the house in Queen's Gate was 
left just as it stood, without a servant even having been dis- 
charged ; and Mr. Elmsley alone remained to bear the brunt 
of the misfortune upon his shoulders. No wonder they were 
somewhat bent, and although he succeeded, to a certain 
extent, in clearing himself at the trial, where he courted the 
fullest inquiry, he felt that there were many now ruined, 
who, in their innermost hearts, blamed him for negligence 
and want of scrutiny — if not for actual dishonesty. They 
little knew how utterly unfitted a simple, unworldly mind 
like his was to cope with a scheming, cunning one like 
Lemaire's. Opposite as their early lives — opposite as the 
blood that ran in their veins ; and yet these two men were 
accounted one in the eye of the law ! 



CHAPTER III. 



girls' gossip. 




|LAUDIA counted the days until the long-wished for 
one arrived, which had been fixed upon for her 
visit to Ostend. Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley excused 
themselves from accompanying her, so she started one bright 
morning with Marie, the bonne. As they were walking to 
the railway station they passed a blind old woman, crawling 
feebly along in the sunshine, leaning upon a little child who 
guided her tottering steps. 

"That is old Babette," said Marie, who lives near my 
mother, down by the canaL Poor soul ! How she lives the 
good God only knows. Her daughter Jeanne Krebs, the 
mother of that little boy, is a cripple and cannot go out-of- 
doors, but sits all day long in their little garret, weaving 
lace ; her husband was drowned at sea years ago. Once, she 
was not so badly off. She had a big dog and a milk cart, 
and used to live out of the town and keep cows, and bring 
in her milk cart to the market ; but one day she was knocked 
down by a waggon and badly hurt, and she has never been 
able to go about since ; and now they often have nothing to 
eat for weeks together but a few crusts and stewed cabbage." 
Claudia looked pityingly at the old woman, whose sightless 
eyes were raised towards the blue heaven she would never 

20 
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see in this world. She was only a poor, ignorant, old Flemish 
peasant — ^but oh, how sad for her to be almost starving as 
well as blind ; never to see the bright sun, or the flowers, 
or the faces of those she loved ! What must life be for such 
as she? The little child looked wan, pinched and pre- 
maturely old. The girl took out her purse (once always so 
well-filled, but not so now), and pressing a few francs into 
the old woman's hand she hurried on, without waiting to 
hear the blessings showered upon her in homely Flemish 
speech. When they reached the station she found that she 
had barely sufficient money for the fare. "-4 troisihne/^* 
she said to Marie, who was moving up towards the better 
part of the train; and so they travelled to Ostend, "d 
trotsthme^^' in company with men in blue blouses and peasant 
women with their baskets and bundles. 

"Oh, the glorious sea!" she exclaimed, when she was 
standing on the sands an hour later with her friends, gazing 
at the glittering, dancing waves, stretching far, far away into 
the distance. "If we had but the sea at Bruges, how 
diflferent it would be ! It seems like coming from death to 
life, from darkness into light, to be here instead of there — and 
yet I am beginning to like the dear old town for some things." 

It was still early in the day, and as they stood upon 
the beach they were surrounded by all the life and gaiety 
of a fashionable continental watering-place. The sea was 
full of bathers disporting themselves in various bewitch- 
ing costumes, the beach crowded with children digging up 
heaps of sand and then standing upon them waving little 
flags, whilst the water rushed in and surrounded them. 
Bonnes were sitting in groups, talking and working ; busy 
bathing-women were rushing about screaming out the 
numbers of the tickets for the machines ; boys in red caps 
were selling fruit and flowers, bonbons or fusses — and girls 
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with tambourines seemed as plentiful as niggers with their 
banjoes on English beaches. 

Little Mabel Dacre was playing with some other children. 
She was a pretty child, of about twelve years old, with long 
golden hair floating in the breeze. 

'^ I am going to a fancy dress ball at the Kursaal this 
afternoon," she exclaimed, after she had been brought up to 
speak to Claudia. ** I am going to be little Bo-peep, and wear 
a wreath of roses, and carry a crook with ribbons tied on to 
it. I wanted to have a real lamb with a blue ribbon round 
its neck, so that I could lead it about, but we could not get 
one here. You will come and see me, won't you, at the ball ?" 

"Indeed I should like very much to go, but I have 
nothing to wear." 

" Oh, grown-up people do not dress up ; you will be all 
right just as you are." Claudia had on a fresh white dress, 
and a hat trimmed with daisies. 

" Yes, you will do," said Eose, " so we will go in for a little 
while if you like, even if you do not care to stay long. You 
may prefer doing something else." 

" We will take a turn upon the * digue ' before luncheon 
and watch the people — shall we. Miss Elmsley," suggested 
Walter Dacre, who had just joined them after his morning 
swim. " We have no works of art to show you here, like 
you have at Bruges ; only fashion and frivolity, I am afraid." 

" I think it is delightful, everything is so bright and gay and 
sunny — I feel almost bewildered by so much bustle and 
excitement after our quiet life at home." 

" I like quiet places best. I only wish I could come to 
Bruges again, but I do not know when that will be. We are 
returning home this week." 

"Back to England!" and Claudia sighed and looked 
wistfully across the sea. Their eyes met, and both grew 
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silent as they walked on. They were each thinking of life 
upon the other side of the channel, but oh, how diflferently, 
and how little one knew the other's thoughts ! The Dacres 
were staying at the Kursaal Hotel, so they only had to cross 
the road to get to it, after spending a pleasant hour on the 
" digue." 

"Come into my room and rest," Rose said to her friend, 
after they had finished their tahle-d^kSte luncheon. "You 
must be tired after all you have done this morning, and it is 
not time yet to go to the Kursaal." 

The girls went off together to Rose's room, which opened 
on to a balcony shaded by a sun-blind. 

"I love this little balcony," she exclaimed; "the sun goes 
off this side of the hotel early in the day, and it is always cool 
here when every other place is hot. I come and sit out 
whenever I want to be quiet. We will bring chairs now, 
shall we, and rest a while? I wish we were going to stay 
longer," she continued, as they settled themselves comfort- 
ably upon two little easy-chairs which she had pushed 
'through the French windows on to the balcony. " I never 
enjoyed a trip more than this, and I am so glad to have met 
you again, only I wish we could have seen more of each other; 
but mamma is going to ask Mrs. Elmsley to allow you to come 
and visit us next season in town — I hope you will come !" 

Claudia's eyes brightened. 

** It is so good of you to ask me. Of course I should like 
nothing better, if mother will consent, and I think she will. 
She is always afraid of my not being happy in Bruges, but 
indeed she need not be, for I am getting quite accustomed to 
our life there now, and even beginning to like it in some ways. 
The time has really flown, I don't know how, since you were 
with us. It has not seemed long to me, although I counted 
each day as it passed, thinking of my visit here." 
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" Ah, that shows you want something to look forward to, 
to make the time pass quickly. Now, you will have to wish 
for spring, hecause we shall meet again then, and what fun 
we will have ! You will like the theatres and the operas 
and fStes in London, I know; and it will he so refreshing to 
take anyone about who is not utterly hlaa^ and bored with 
everything ; but all will be nearly new to you, as ydu say you 
have been out so little ! " 

" I shall enjoy everything, I am sure. I have never been 
to the Italian Opera, because I was always at school when it 
was going on. I once went to the English Opera, and it was 
the greatest treat I ever had. I have been to pantomimes 
at Christmas, but I have never seen a good piece, and I have 
never been to a ball in my life." 

" You have all to look forward to, then, and so much the 
better for you. I shall envy you your fresh impressions, and 
quite enjoy dressing you for your first ball. You must wear 
white, of course ; and if you have coloured flowers at all, they 
ought to be yellow on account of your dark hair. Cowslips 
or buttercups would look innocent and unpretending. I wore 
forget-me-nots, but then I am fair. I only wish I could wear 
yellow, it is more distingue. Every blonde debutante 
appears in forget-me-nots, one really gets quite tired of them. 
We are going to wear them, too, at Walter's wedding. Mab 
and I are to be bridesmaids." 

"And is he really going to be married so soon? I had 
no idea that the day was already fixed, and the dresses 
chosen?" 

"The day is not exactly fixed yet, but it will be some 
time before the end of next month. The dresses were 
decided upon long ago, and Maria is not a young lady likely 
to change her mind." 

" Maria ? " 
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" Yes, Maria Jameson — the bride-elect, my future sister-in- 
law, and squiress of Graybrook Hall." 

"Do you like her? Is she pretty?" 

(Girls' inevitable questions when a bride is discussed.) 

"I do not think anyone could call her pretty, but some 
people consider her a very fine woman. You know she is 
quite Walter's age, and she looks it. She is tall, and very 
massive, with large feet and hands, and her head, I am sure, 
is double the size of mine," replied Rose, squeezing her mop 
of sunny curls between her chubby little white hands. " She 
is very clever though, and strong-minded, and has advanced 
ideas about education, women's rights, and improved dress. 
She goes about in a costume of her own invention, which is 
something far beyond the divided skirt. She studied for a 
long time, and passed one examination for the medical pro- 
fession, but she does not intend to follow it up, now that 
she is going to be married. However, she conducted an 
ambulance class herself, so if ever Walter meets with an 
accident out riding, which he is very likely to do, she will be 
able to apply splints and bandages in true professional style. 
She knows all about anatomy and dissection, and if any of 
us were to go off suddenly, I think there is nothing she 
would enjoy so much as a post-mortem." 

" How horrible ! " exclaimed Claudia, laughing. " I cannot 
imagine your brother making love to a woman of that kind ! 
Have they been engaged long? " 

"Not actually publicly engaged for more than a few 
months, but he has been drifting into it for some time past. 
You see the Jamesons live near us, and Maria rides a good 
deal, so does Walter. One day in the early part of the 
summer they were out riding together when her horse shied 
and threw her into a ditch. There was water in the ditch, 
and mud too ! Of course Walter had to fish her out, and 
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we always think that whilst she was clinging to him, limp 
and dripping, he told his love. At any rate, when he came 
in that day, looking moist and subdued, he asked us to con- 
gratulate him, which we did, as it is certainly an excellent 
match for him in a worldly sense. Besides, I ought not to 
say anything to prejudice you against the future Mrs. Dacre, 
because I believe that she is a truly good woman, although a 
little formidable. She takes a great interest in parish work, 
in spite of having refused two curates, and if any of the 
poor people are ill, or in trouble, she is the first to help them. 
She has built new schools at her own expense, and she con- 
ducts them upon new principles, no doubt greatly superior 
to the old ones, but quite beyond me. She has a method of 
teaching children to read, without learning their letters, by 
means of some theory of sound. I have sometimes heard 
extraordinary moans and gurglings when I have passed the 
open windows of the schoolhouse, and I have been told that 
it was the new system being expounded, but I never dared 
go in, for fear of laughing." 

*' And do the children learn more quickly by that means V 
" I believe some of them do. At any rate, many of them 
do Miss Jameson great credit. Twice a week she gives 
them lectures on botany and anatomy. I suggested cookery 
instead, but she would not hear of it at first, until one day a 
small boy was discovered practising vivisection upon a mouse, 
with a penknife, so the cookery was actually substituted for 
the anatomy." 

"And it has done far more good, I should think !" 
** I believe the cottage dinners have improved a little, but 
I think so much depends upon the appliances in cooking. I 
remember when I attended the school for cookery at South 
Kensington, I made the most delicious things there. They 
were just mixed, and then shut up into little cupboards in 
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the gas stoves, and they were certain to turn out all right ; 
but when I tried those same dishes at home, I really should 
not have recognised them !" 

"Is Miss Jameson good-tempered? Do you think you 
will get on well with her?" returned Claudia. 

"She is not at all bad-tempered, particularly if you let 
her have her own way, and she is very honest and straight- 
forward. As to getting on with her — I mean to do so, as 
I am no advocate for family jars. I shall never contradict 
her most preposterous statements, and above all things 
endeavour not to see too much of her !" 

" That is not quite how I should like to feel," said Claudia, 
hesitating. " I am afraid / shall never get on with her, if 
ever we meet. Don't you think there is something in the 
name too — Maria Jameson. Directly I heard it I pictured a 
strong-minded person. Has your brother no pet name for 
herl Is it always plain Maria?" 

"My dear girl, it would be sacrilege to address Miss 
Jameson by a pet name ! She would not appreciate it 
either. Maria — ^uncompromising Maria — it must ever be 
until the end of time. How strange it is that we always 
seem to associate names with people, and yet how in- 
appropriate they often are. I am sure Roses and Violets are 
not always sweet, or Blanches fair, Stellas bright, or Daisies 
modest and retiring ; but I do believe that Dicks and Jacks 
are jolly fellows, and that Edwards and Georges make good 
husbands. Now, Claudia is scarcely the name for you. I 
always picture Claudia as dignified and commanding, tall and 
stately ; but you will be tall and stately some day, I believe ! 
Why, you are already far above me!" and Rose drew her 
little figure up to its full height, and then the top of her 
head only reached her friend's shell-like ears. 

"Are you young ladies going to talk scandal upon the 
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balcony all the afternoon 1" exclaimed Walter Dacre, knocking 
at the bedroom door, " or are you coming with me to the 
Knrsaal ? Papa has already gone on with Mab, enveloped 
in a dust-cloak. She was determined that none of us should 
catch a glimpse of Bo-peep's wonderful toilette until it burst 
upon our delighted gaze in the ballroom. The mother has 
fallen asleep over a novel, so I think we had better be going, 
if you mean to come at alL" 

" We are ready," cried his sister, snatching up her hat 
and gloves. 

"We were not talking scandal for once, Mr. Dacre," 
remarked Claudia, as they walked on. "I assure you we 
were not. We were having a most learned discussion upon 
names and their signification." 

"I hope you have not been taking my name in vain." 

" Oh, no ! Strange to say we did not bring yours into the 
discussion, but we were just coming to it, I think, when you 
interrupted us." 

" What a pity ! I should like to have heard your ideas 
upon the signification of my name." 

" It is a favourite one of mine," she answered, blushing, 
" and I have always associated it with all that is good and 
true, as well as poetical. It makes me think of Walter von 
der Vogelweid of Wurzburg, who, just before he died, asked 
the monks to feed the birds every day upon his grave, 
because they had taught him how to sing and been his 
best friends." 

"I wish they would do as much for me. But I am 
afraid you are just a little out for once, in spite of all 
the deep consideration you have evidently been giving the 
subject. I should like very much to be good, and I hope I 
may be true, but I can claim no affinity to your favourite 
minnesinger, for I grieve to say I have not a note of music 
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in my voice. Fond as I am of listening to other people, I 
can contribute nothing in that way myself. I am not in the 
least poetical either. I love the country, my horses and 
dogs, a good day's sport, when I can get it, and a good 
picture, if I can pick one up." 

"Is he not a lucky fellow f* interrupted Bose, mis- 
chievously, as they entered the Kursaal ; " for he will have 
all these things, and a good deal more besides." 




CHAPTEE IV. 

" WB MET — 'twas in A CROWD." 

:HAT a medley crowd it was in the children's ball- 
room that August afternoon ! They were just 
beginning the cotillon, and the sound of shrill 
laughter mingled with the din of penny trumpets, bells and 
whistles, as the fantastically dressed little people, blowing, 
ringing, shaking the diflferent instruments of torture (as 
Mr. Dacre called them), flew round the spacious room. 
Eibbons and flags were waving, bells jingling, and the band 
was playing its loudest. The dresses were for the most part 
a great success. There were miniature pollchinelles, with 
caps and bells, and parti-coloured raiment, waltzing with 
demure little Marie Stuarts. Impudent young chefs, with 
silver gridirons in hand, whirled round with coquettish flower- 
girls, representing every blossom under the sun. There were 
buy-a-broom girls and peasants of all nations, and Louis 
Quinze was represented largely by the foreign boys, each 
vying with the other in the curled splendour of his wig, and 
the costly magnificence of his satin and brocade. It was 
astonishing how few English boys there were ! German, 
French, Belgian, Eussian abounded — and of course double 
the number of girls ; but the British schoolboy was only repre- 
sented by one unhappy looking beef-eater, and a few puerile 
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specimens of the infant masher. At that age the British 
youth has a contempt for masquerade, especially on a 
summer's afternoon, and wisely prefers swimming, boating, 
or tennis. In fact, the English children, as a rule, seemed 
rather at a discount. They sat huddled together upon the 
large velvet ottomans which lined the room, in safe proximity 
to their parents or guardians, and had to be pushed forward 
vigorously when pressed by the obsequious master of the 
ceremonies to join in the wMee, 

" What ! you not know how to dance, mademoiselle !" said 
he, addressing a Red Riding-hood, who might have seen five 
summers (just then disconsolately weeping because the beef- 
eater had stepped upon her toe). Mais c'est terrible / I will 
teach you. G'est trh hon marche ! Only five francs a lesson," 
he continued, turning to the mother who was close by. 
" Ah, these English, how they neglect their opportunities !" 

Mabel Dacre, however, was quite equal to the occasion. 
She made a most fascinating little Bo-peep, with her golden 
locks, and tiny mob-cap trimmed with pale pink roses, and 
her pretty pink and blue Watteau costume. She had abeady 
won the heart of a youthful Parisian incroyahle of ten, who 
had presented her with six bouquets and as many favours. 
She was chatting to him without the slightest gene, for 
having had French bonnes almost from her cradle she was 
quite at home in the language. Claudia looked on slightly 
deafened by the noise, but much amused fit the novel scene. 
However, she was not sorry when that figure of the cotillon 
was over, and a quieter one began. 

Several friends of the Dacres came up and surrounded 
them. A Frenchman, with a carefully waxed moustache 
took possession of Rose, and a rather fussy, over-dressed lady 
implored Walter Dacre to get her a fiacre at once, as her 
little girl had a headache. 
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At that moment a tall, singularly handsome man shook 
hands with Eose, and seemed inclined to linger by her side 
had she given him any encouragement, but as she simply 
answered his remarks and then turned away towards the 
voluble Frenchman, he too moved aside and stood near 
Claudia. She had noticed him particularly as he crossed the 
room, because his face reminded her of one she had seen 
somewhere in a picture. He was* very handsome, with deep 
grey eyes fringed by long black lashes— eyes which more 
often looked black than grey. He had a distingue and 
slightly melancholy air, too, which was most interesting. 

"Whilst she was wondering where she had seen a face like 
his, she dropped her fan, and in an instant, before he had 
time to stoop for it, which he was in the act of doing, a 
clumsy boy dragging his partner round the room, in a vain 
attempt at waltzing (not having profited by the five-franc 
lessons) put his heel down upon it, and snapped it. 

" Oh, I am sorry I was too late," remarked the gentleman, 
returning the injured fan and opening it. 

" Thank you," replied Claudia; " it is of no consequence, 
I daresay I can get it mended." 

" It is so pretty, too ! Hand-painted, I think % " 

She blushed. 

"Your own work? I thought so. Those marguerites 
and grasses and blue butterflies are really quite artistic. I 
know a shop here, where they mend fans beautifully. 
You must allow me to get it done for you, for I feel partly 
guilty for the breakage. If I had been a little quicker it 
would not have happened, but somehow I never can exert 
myself in hot weather. What different ideas of enjoyment 
people have ! This is not mine, upon an August after- 
noon, and yet I suppose these children and their parents 
enjoy it !" 
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" It is a pretty sight ! " she said, rather shyly, " but it seems 
more suitable for gaslight than sunlight." 

As she spoke he had slightly moved the window blind against 
which he was standing, and the sunshine streamed into the 
room, casting a ray of light across the polished floor, making 
the tinsel and the jewels and the silver bells glitter again. 

"Yes, it would no doubt add to the eflfect, but the only 
sensible thing about these balls is, that they do not necessitate 
late hours for the little ones. I suppose they will be retiring 
just as we elders are getting ourselves up for the evening's 
festivities. Are you coming here to-night % there is to be a 
little dance after the concert 1" 

" No. I am afraid I shall not even have time to stay for 
the concert, much as I should like it. I must return to 
Bruges to-night. I am only spending the day here." 

"Indeed. That is a pity. You must try and stay for 
the concert, for it will be rather better than usuaL We are 
to have the Badias, and they are well worth hearing. So 
you are staying at Bruges — how do you like it '?" 

"Oh, very well. It is very old and curious, totally 
diflferent to this, of course." 

" It is the one place I am looking forward to visiting before ' 
I leave the Continent. In fact, I am thinking of making 
some stay there. I paint a little, and I want to make some 
studies of old Gothic architecture. I am told that nowhere 
else are such quaint old nooks and comers to be found as 
there. I know Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, and Nieuport 
well, but somehow I have always missed Bruges; so I do not 
mean to let this opportunity escape me of paying my respects 
to the Belfry, and hearing its beautiful wild chimes. 

* Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet's rhymes.' 

Do you find them so 1" 





I 
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" They are very beautiful, but when we live in a place we 
80 soon get accustomed to sounds that we cease to notice 
them. I think though, wherever I may be, I shall miss 
the beautiful old carillon of the Belfry for some time to 
come." 

" Then you are living there % " 

" Yes, at present ; but I think my friends are going — ^my 
fan, please." 

"No; do at least let me have the pleasure of getting it 
mended for you; and, as I am coming to Bruges, I shall have 
an opportunity of returning it to you. I suppose you go to 
the EngHsh Church 1 " 

" Yes, oh yes ! But I do not like to trouble you." 

"K"o trouble really;" and he put the fan into his coat 
pocket, and, turning round to Rose, said quietly, "Miss 
Dacre, may I ask for an introduction to your friend 1 " 

Bose flushed and looked annoyed, but there seemed no 
help for it, so she murmured, rather stiffly, " Mr. Fane, Miss 
Elmsley," and then suggested that they should move to the 
other end of the room, and see what Mab was doing. They 
bowed and parted. The Frenchman was pounced upon by 
his mother, who set him to work to blow out an air-cushion 
she used to support her back, rather an arduous and unbecom- 
ing occupation on a warm afternoon; but he submitted with 
that true filial affection so beautiful in the Frenchman, and 
Bose smiled as she saw his puffy cheeks assuming still more 
cherubic proportions, and glowing more and more rosy red 
with his exertions. 

" He really would be quite seraphic, if it were not for the 
waxed moustache," she remarked, as they moved away. 
"Claudia, I had no idea you were such a responsibility! 
How came you to pick up Jocelyn Fane, of all people in the 
world? Bemember, young lady, I did not introduce you 
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until you had already made his acquaintance, and I was 
asked to do so — I purposely avoided it before." 

" I dropped my fan, and he picked it up, at least he tried to 
do so ; but a little boy stepped upon it and broke it, and then 
he asked me to let him get it mended for me, so I was obliged 
to answer him," explained Claudia, somewhat incoherently. 

" Tou shook hands with him, so I thought of course he 
was a friend of yours. Why did you not want to introduce 
him to me 1" 

" Why, my dear, because he is the one man in Ostend that 
mamma has the greatest horror of, and she has given me the 
strictest injunctions to cut him. Indeed, I do the best I can ; 
but I know I am a very bad hand at snubbing handsome 
men, however wicked they may be. Now, mamma would 
have managed it beautifully, if he had come near us when 
she was with us. She would have immediately turned her 
attention to the ceiling, and have walked over to the other 
side of the room. Mothers can do those kind of things so 
much better than daughters. I believe if he were to come 
to our hotel she would leave it instantly." 

" But why ? What has he done ? He seems so nice and 
gentlemanly. I don't believe any one with those eyes 
could do wrong." 

" My dear innocent child, it is those eyes — partly — ^that do 
the mischief." 

" Then, do you know him well, or have you only met him 
here?" 

" We do not exactly know him well, but Jocelyn Fane is 
a man one meets everywhere in society, although mamma 
has been obdurate in closing her doors against him. She 
really need not be afraid of me though, for, strange to say, 
I never care for men that other women rave about. These 
li^dy-killers fail to make any impression upon me. Neither am 
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I their style — I laugh too much. They like something 
dreamy and romantic. You, Claudia, especially, if you stay 
another year in Bruges, wiU f aU an easy prey to the fascina- 
tions of the first one you meet. So do beware 1 I don't 
believe I shall ever actually fall in love — I mean enough to 
make me uncomfortable — for I am sure it is uncomfortable. 
If ever I marry it will be a man years and years older than 
myself. Some nice old gentleman. I should like him to be 
rather well-off, and very good-tempered. He must adore me, 
of course, and let me have my own way in everything, and 
think that all I do is right. He must be free from gout and 
rheumatism, because those ailments make people jealous and 
irritable ; but I should not object to a little mild bronchitis 
sometimes — just enough to keep him indoors occasionally." 

" Hush, Eose ! How giddy you are, and we are just as far 
from the point as ever ! Do tell me about this handsome 
Mr. Fane, and why he is to be avoided 1 Who is he, 
what is he, and what has he done?" 

" He is one of the Fanes of Fane Court, Hampshire, but 
only a younger son, and has, I believe, some appointment in 
the Treasury or Home Office, or some of those delightful 
places where there is nothing done after three o'clock, and 
very little before. Then he is an artist ; and although only 
an amateur, he had a picture in the Grosvenor last year that 
was very much talked about. A despairing, golden-haired 
Magdalene, in pale yellow, gazing at an orange sky — a sort 
of symphony in oranges and lemons. It quite brought him 
into notice. He also sings very well — ^he has a pathetic 
baritone voice, and he composes plaintive little love ditties 
dedicated to the last lady of fashion who has taken him up." 

"But what harm is there in all that?" 

" Oh, none at all, but — but, he is supposed to be very fast 
and dangerous. I really must not tell you all the tales I 
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have heard about hhn and certain pretty actresses. His 
latest little liaison^ which I strongly suspect he has come 
here to get out of, was with a married lady, an American who 
was very much admired this season. She came over without 
her husband, and took full advantage of the delightful free- 
dom of American manners, and everyone was talking about 
her and Mr. Fane, when, terrible to relate, the husband 
arrived quite unexpectedly, tbinking he would give her a 
joyful surprise. Like the *Comte de Framboisie* — you 
remember the song we heard this morning — he found 
madame at a ball, or somewhere else. I cannot exactly 
repeat the story, but the husband considered that even 
American licence had been exceeded ; and then there was a 
fuss and a great deal of talk, as there always is, upon such 
occasions. Then Mr. Fane disappeared, and afterwards Mr. 
and Mrs. Washington Stormont, not together, but separ- 
ately, and people soon forgot all about them. I was so sur- 
prised when he turned up here ; and now, the very first time 
I have been to the Kursaal without mamma, he has forced 
himself upon us. Why will mothers go to sleep in the 
afternoon? Fathers are no use as chaperons. I have 
scarcely seen papa all the time." 

" There he is, talking to a lady in cream near the door." 

"Oh yes, of course; please do not mention Mr. Fane's 
name when we join the others, will you 1 It only gives rise 
to unpleasant discussions." 

" No, I will not indeed. I am sorry now that he spoke to 
me, if it has annoyed you ; but I could not, without being 
positively rude, have avoided answering him." 

" It does not matter, as papa and Walter did not notice. 
Ho could not do much harm in two minutes, and you are not 
likely to meet again — at least at present; and if ever you 
should in London, remember 'forewarned is forearmed.'" 
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Claudia was on the point of telling Eose about her fan 
being in his possession, and of his promised visit to Bruges, 
but Mr. Dacre and Mab came up to them at that moment, I 

and the girls were never alone again that day ; and, if they had 
been, it is doubtful whether she would have made the confes- 
sion. Bose would only fuss and fume ; and what possible 
harm could happen to her through taking back a fan % She 
would be very careful, though ! 




CHAPTER V. 

AN EVENTFUL DAY. 

IAS it not a lovely ball, Miss Elmsleyl "Were not 
the dresses beautiful, and the music and every- 
thing 1 How dull it must be for the grown-up 
people only to be able to look on, and not to be allowed to 
dance ! It is so much nicer to dance, and get bouquets and 
bonbons. I liked the little boy dressed as King Louis the 
best. He told me the diamonds in his buckles were real. 
The beef-eater was a rude little boy, and stepped upon our 
toes ; but then he was English," remarked Mab, shrugging 
her shoulders contemptuously. 

"You must not disparage your countrymen, Mab," 
answered Claudia, laughing, as they walked along the corridor 
communicating with the hotel. 

" But I mean boys, not men. They are all right enough 
when they are grown up, and know how to behave properly. 
One with a fair moustache gave me this lovely sac of bonbons 
this afternoon. See ! " she exclaimed, holding out a pretty 
little bag of blue satin and silver, stuffed with sweets ! 

"I am thankful he had a/aiV moustache," whispered Rose 
to Claudia. "It could not have been my hete^noir/'' 

There was just time to dress for the tahU^hSte. Mrs. 
Dacre was wide awake by that time, and eager to listen to 

89 
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all Mab's gossip about the ball, and her infantine conquests. 
She was an easy-going, plump, motherly little woman, but 
very decided when occasion required it ; more so than people 
who only knew her sHghtly, imagined. Her one weak point 
was spoiling Mab — the fair-haired darling who had been sent 
to her, when her other children were so much older, that a 
baby was for once appreciated in the house. 

The hotel was very full, and the tahle-d^hdte was quite a 
))rilliant affair. The lights and flowers, bright plate and 
glass ; the sound of many voices speaking many languages ; 
the stir and bustle of the waiters handing the different 
dishes, all amused Claudia by its novelty. She had only 
lunched once or twice at German hotels on her way to and 
from school, but never had she dined before amongst so 
many people. Mr. Dacre sat next to her on one side, 
and his son on the other. A very talkative lady on his 
right monopolised hinu She was an Armenian, but having 
travelled, spoke a little German, and a very little unintel- 
ligible French, which the waiters made a point of misunder- 
standing, often on purpose. Walter Dacre's German was 
decidedly weak, but his French was passable, for an English- 
man who had not spent much time abroad. He had, however, 
travelled on the Continent for a few months after leaving 
Oxford, and with this stimulus to the public-school French 
acquired in earlier years, he managed to make himself under- 
stood, if nothing more. However, he found a little difficulty 
in translating the Armenian lady's wants, from shaky German 
into French, for the benefit of the waiters ; and he frequently 
had to appeal to Claudia, whose German did credit to Miss 
Krupp's establishment. 

"Senff* what is that? Oh, mustard; she can't want 
mustard with her soup. Oh yes, she does though. Armenian 
taste is peculiar. Now she wants vinegar with her fish, as 
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if the sauce yiquanbe were not piquant enough without 
it!" 

Every time he attempted to begin a conversation with 
Claudia, the Armenian interrupted him, by begging him to 
ask for the most extraordinary combinations^-oil with the 
vegetables, and figs with the entries. 

"What a confounded nuisance this woman is!" he 
exclaimed, losing patience at last. "What is she asking 
for now ? Something she can't pronounce. Oh, Farinmcker^ 
what is it r 

" Moist sugar," explained Claudia, laughing. 

"What is that in French, I have forgotten?" 

" Cassonade" 

" Oh yes ; I shall tell her it is not to be had in Belgium." 
^^Garcon/ de cassonade s^il vovs plait — pour Madame.^^ 

The man stared, but at length procured the article, and the 
Armenian was pacified for a time, whilst mixing a sauce for 
the joint, composed of red wine, sugar, oil, vinegar, and 
chopped apple, which she appeared to enjoy much when 
finished. She completed the repast by pouring some water 
out of her glass on to her plate. 

" I wonder whether it is the fashion in Armenia to wash 
up the plates and dishes, when one goes out to dinner)" 
observed her neighbour. 

"A better plan," answered Claudia, "than breaking each 
plate, as I read of some one . doing at a grand Eastern feast, 
to show that it could never be used again." 

"A decidedly doubtful compliment, I think, and an ex- 
pensive one too, unless the cracked crockery was saved up 
for the occasion. This woman wants some oil with her 
grapes now. Oh dear ! if you have really finished, and do 
not feel too tired, do come into the concert — if only for the 
first part — ^for I am sure you will enjoy hearing the Badias ; 
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they both sing beautifully, and they are so pretty. Their 
father accompanies them too, so welL Altogether, they are 
charming. I have looked out the trains, and I find there is 
one a little before ten o'clock — you will be at home by eleven. 
I suppose that is not too late for once, as you have Marie 
with you. I will order o, fiacre in good time, and see you off 
myself." 

" You are indeed kind," replied the girl, gratefully. " I 
cannot resist the temptation." 

The concert was quite worth staying for. There were 
several good artistes, including a wonderful young Polish 
violinist — a mere boy^-of great promise. The sisters Badia 
charmed everyone with their sweet voices and pretty faces. 
Claudia was obliged to tear herself away before the end of 
the programme, and bid a hurried good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dacre and Bose in the concert-room. 

" Thank you so very very much for all your kindness. I 
have spent quite one of the happiest days I ever remember." 

Walter Dacre followed her, carrying her shawl, and as she 
stopped a moment for Marie, who had been enjoying the 
music from a back seat, she again encountered the gaze of 
those dangerously soft, dark eyes, which, in spite of all 
warning, had abeady cast a spell over her. She blushed and 
hurried on, as she slightly — very slightly — returned Mr. 
Fane's bow, and she seemed to see nothing that she 
passed, as they descended the steps where a fiacre was 
waiting to take them to the station. The bonne began to 
expatiate volubly upon the beauties of Ostend, and the 
delights of the day. She had enjoyed herself in her way 
quite as much as her young lady,- for had she not met a 
friend on the Digue, and had a long delightful chat, and seen 
toilettes enough to dream of for the next year to come; 
besides having fared sumptuously at the hotel ; had a glimpse 
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of the children's ball from the glass doors, and been taken to 
a concert in the evening. It was enough to turn the head 
of a more flighty damsel than Marie ; but she was a trust- 
worthy, placid creature, with a good deal of Flemish stolidity 
in her composition, and not easily upset. She had been in 
service from her earliest girlhood in Paris and Brussels, and 
then a friend suggested that her fluent French might procure 
her a situation in London, as femme de chamhrey where her 
duties would be light in consideration of the language ; so 
she answered an advertisement, and thus entered Mr. Elmsley's 
family, before Claudia went away to schooL She had re- 
mained with them ever since; and now in their altered 
circumstances she proved her attachment to them by making 
herself generally useful — in fact, doing all for them, with the 
assistance of a sturdy Flemish femme de joumee, who came 
every morning to do the rough work and plain cooking ; but 
Marie would trust the clear soup, and the delicious omelettes 
her master loved so well, to no other hands but her own. 

Bruges was her native place too, and she was glad again to 
be near her family (all married now but herself), and her 
old mother, who took in clear-starching, and lived in a dear 
little red hut on the quay. 

They had just reached the station — the fiacre was dismissed, 
and they were standing upon the platform, as the train moved 
slowly in. Claudia remembered that she had never yet con- 
gratulated Mr. Dacre upon his approaching marriage. She 
experienced all a girl's shyness and awkwardness in making 
"little speeches," and yet she felt that she ought to say 
something about it before they parted. 

"We have third-class tickets," she said, smiling, as he 
opened the door of a first-class compartment. She had no 
feeling of mauvaise honte upon that subject, and she was not 
going to tell him that she had given all her money to a beggar 
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— ^it would have sounded so much like an excuse, or a pro- 
clamation of her good deeds. Marie did feel the ignominy 
of the situation, and much wished monsieur to understand 
that it was the first time she had travelled d troisihne, since 
she had heen in service. 

"Ah, Mon LHeu! Quelle canaille T^ she exclaimed, as she 
drew her dainty skirts away from a blue-bloused Flamand. 

Gladly would Dacre have changed the tickets, but he felt that 
it would have been an insult, not knowing about old Babette, 
and concluding that it was strictly a question of economy. 

" I must wish you every possible happiness in your future 
life," Claudia murmured, as she clasped his hand in parting. 

"Thanks, very much. I hope before long I shall have 
the pleasure of welcoming you at Graybrook. Rose tells mo 
that you are going to stay with them in Mount Street next 
season. You may perhaps be persuaded to return with them 
to Moorlands for a time — in that case, we shall be near 
neighbours." 

A word of thanks as the train moved off, and he was left 
almost alone upon the platform, for the station was very 
quiet that evening. He turned to walk back. Crossing the 
town, he bent his steps towards the sea, through unfrequented 
streets, far from the brilliantly-lighted Kursaal, the hotels, 
and gay restaurants, where" noisy people sat at little marble 
tables sipping chocolate, or something stronger. He came 
out on to the beach — deserted since the morning — and 
strolled slowly along the silent shore. Lights glimmered 
from the windows of the King's Palace, and beyond that all 
was still and lonely. He walked on towards the little 
desolate village of Marienkirk; he could just see the low, 
bam-like fishermen's huts in the distance. The moonlight 
glittered upon the rippling sea. The only sounds were the 
splashing of the waves, and the crackling of the tall rushes 
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and reeds upon the sand-banks, as they stirred in the soft 
summer breeze. It was a perfect night — a night to make one 
dream of whispered words of love, and the song of nightin- 
gales in forest glades, where moonbeams stray between the 
branches, and light on silent pools covered with sleeping water- 
lilies. Even that bleak, flat shore, where there is nothing 
higher than sand-banks and rushes, seemed to steal a touch of 
desolate .beauty from the languor of the summer night. He 
lit a cigar, sat down upon a large stone, leant back against a 
sand-bank, and gazed at the sea. He had been thinking of 
Claudia all the way from the station, and she still occupied 
his thoughts — which certainly ought to have been elsewhere. 

" Poor little girl !" he mused. " How sweet and innocent 
she is. It is hard lines for her to be so short of cash 
too ! I could not bear to see her squeezed into that cattle 
truck between those coarse peasants, with their egg-baskets 
and bundles of vegetables. She looked so thoroughly 
out of place there. She is so refined — like a delicate 
piece of Dresden china, and as fragile, I fear ! She ought 
to have everything beautiful and luxurious about her; 
she looks so utterly unfitted to rough it in any way. How 
pleasant it would be to take her away from those gloomy old 
rooms at Bruges, and all her sordid surroundings, and give 
her the brightness and luxury that wealth alone can give. 
How gratefully she would smile, and how childishly pleased 
she would be, with each new thing." 

He sighed, and all unbidden there sprang up into his heart 
a wild wish that they had met sooner, when he was a free 
man. Then he smiled, and thought what a fool he was. Were 
not things much better as they were 1 He was doing nothing at 
the bar ; his father was not a wealthy man, and land seemed 
worse each year ; there were the girls to provide for. What 
prospects had he ? If he had been free what would he have 
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had to offer her ? Oh no ! It was hut an idle dream, and 
he had much to he thankful for. He had hetter go home 
and write to Maria. Just as he was throwing away the end 
of his cigar^ he heard the sound of voices coming towards 
him, along the sands. 

It was one of those calm, still nights, when every hreath 
is home distinctly through the air, and he could not avoid 
hearing each word clearly as it was spoken. A woman's voice, 
in earnest, pleading tones, reached his ears — then a man's, 
coldly remonstrative. 

" You have done just ahout the worst possihle thing you 
could — ^hunting me up here. It's confoundedly awkward! 
People know me, and they will recognise you too. The only 
sensihle course to take is to go hack again, as quickly as 
possihle, hy the morning hoat." 

** But not alone. Oh Jocelyn ! you do not mean without 
you ? Have you Englishmen no hearts ?" 

" Have you Americans no consideration ? What can I do 
with you ? You know I am awfully hard up as it is. You 
had hetter make it up with your hushand, or I don't know 
what will hecome of you. How could you he so mad as to 
come here — ^here, where the place is crowded with English — 
London people who know your face quite well ?" 

They were standing still now, down hy the sea, and, 
without rising from his seat, Dacre could see the tall, elegant 
figure of a woman, in a long, rich, hlack silk cloak, clinging 
to the arm of the man, whom he recognised instantly as 
Jocelyn Fane. Her veil was thrown hack, and her pale, 
passionate face was raised pleadingly to his. Where had he 
seen that face last % Now he rememhered. In the park^ hy 
Fane's side, smiling, and looking up into his eyes, as they 
had driven past in a Victoria, covered with a fleecy white 
rug. It was Mrs. Washington Stormont, the lady who had 
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been so much admired, and so much talked about last 
season. 

" I will never go back to my husband," she continued, 
"after what he called me. Never. Jocelyn, I have given 
up all for you, and if you cast me ofif I can only die." 

She dropped his arm, and made a rush towards the edge of 
the waves. 

** Don't be absurd," he said, coolly, without attempting to 
follow her. " Who would commit suicide by calmly wading 
out into the sea on such a night as this ? You would think 
better of it by the time the water reached your waist. A 
header is at least indispensable to give eclat to the desperate 
deed, and there is not even a decent-sized rock to spring 
from on this swamp." 

This cool sarcasm restrained her more effectually than 
agitated words would have done. She turned and faced 
him. " You are cruel ! You are hard ! and, God, how I 
have loved you — how I love you still, in spite of all !" His 
face softened a little. 

" I am not so cruel or hard, Nina, as you imagine, but we 
must look facts in the face ; and now I wish you to do what 
will be the best for both of us in the end. You must 
promise me to leave by the morning boat. Go back to your 
hotel at once, and keep your veil down now, and until you 
reach Dover to-morrow. Take my advice, and go to your 
husband." 

" That I will never do ; in fact, I believe he is on his way 
to New York. K you were to see him in a passion once, 
you would not wish for a recurrence of the scene. I have 
saved you from him, Jocelyn. I found out from your servant 
that you were here, and I bribed him to put Mr. Stormont 
upon a wrong tack. He went to Boulogne after you." 

" Did he really ? It would be a little awkward if he were 
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to turn up here to-night ! Are you certain that he has sailed 
for New York 1" 

'* He has taken his passage, and the boat sails either to-day 
or to-morrow." 

" Then, if there is still time for you to take yours, pray do 
so; there will be a reconciliation before the end of the 
voyage, and aU wiU blow over. You will live to thank me 
for what seems cruelty now ; but * I love you so well that I 
only can leave you,' " he added, in a lower tone, quoting the 
words of a song with which he had so often charmed her 
ear. 

" No, no," she sobbed, " I will not leave England. I have 
at least my voice — I should not starve ; but why should I live, 
if you have ceased to care for me 1 " 

Dacre waited to hear no more. He rose from his seat, and, 
shaking the sand from his clothes, walked leisurely along in 
the direction of the couple by the sea. They had been so much 
absorbed in each other that they had not noticed him until 
they heard the sound of his footsteps. He walked quietly 
past them, looking Fane full in the face as he did so. Fane 
had turned very pale. Possibly the first unexpected glimpse 
of the stalwart figure reminded him of Mr. Stormont ; and, 
annoyed as he was at being recognised, a look of relief spread 
itself over his countenance as he returned Dacre's formal 
bow. The night was by this time far advanced. He hurried 
home, and found that the rest of the family had retired. He 
was in no mood for sleep. He enquired of a waiter what 
time the boat was to start the next day, wrote a letter to 
Miss Jameson (which, although not a long one, seemed to 
take him some time), rang for a soda and brandy, and finally 
went to bed. He was sufficiently curious the next morning 
to go down to the quay when the Dover boat started, to see 
what passengers went on board, and although a thick veil 
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almost entirely concealed the face, he had no difficulty in 
recognising the tall graceful figure of Mrs. Stormont, wrapped 
in the long black cloak she had worn the night before. She 
was quite alone, and she went down into the cabin immedi- 
ately. The wind blew her veil aside for a moment as she 
descended the stairs carrying a heavy travelling bag, and the 
look of mute despair upon that proud, beautiful face was 
impressed for ever upon his memory. 




CHAPTER VI. 

A WOLF IN THB SHEBFFOLD. 

[BOUT a fortnight after her visit to Ostend, as 
Claudia and Mrs. Elnisley were leaving the English 
Church one Sunday morning, they met Mr. Fane 
in the Eue d'Ostende. She had intended passing him with 
a bow, but he came up to her and said, smiling, ** You must 
have begun to look upon me in the light of a thief. Miss 
Elmsley, and have given up all hopes of ever seeing your fan 
again. I am quite glad to be able to establish my reputation 
for honesty. Your fan is so well mended that no one could 
possibly tell that it had been broken. I have it at my hotel 
Where may I have the pleasure of sending it to you?" 

Claudia looked embarrassed, and turned appealingly to her 
mother. Fane was quite equal to the emergency, and, bowing 
graciously to Mrs. Elmsley, said, looking at Claudia, " Your 
mother, I feel sure from the likeness. Mrs. Elmsley, may I 
presume to introduce myself to you as Jocelyn Fane ? I had 
the pleasure of meeting your daughter at Ostend, when she 
was with our friends the Dacres. I also had the pleasure of 
knowing your son. Captain Elmsley of the Royal Artillery, 
now Major, I believe, when he was in England." 

Her eyes brightened. Any friend of Dick's found a little 
comer somewhere in her kind heart, although she was rather 
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a reserved woman — the reverse of gushing — even to those 
whom she loved best. 

" We are staying at No. 20 Quai ," giving the address, 

she replied, courteously. " We shall be very pleased if you 
will call. We are always at home on Sunday evenings, as 
there is no service then at the English Church." 

" Thanks very much. I will call this evening." 

"What a singularly handsome man !" she remarked, after 
he had left them. " I do not think I remember your men- 
tioning having met him at Ostend, Claudia. A friend of the 
Dacres, is he ?" 

" Yes, but not an intimate one," said the girl, hesitating a 
little ; " and I really only saw him for a few minutes at the 
children's ball. I broke my fan, and he kindly insisted 
upon getting it mended, because he fancied it was his fault ; 
but I thought he would forget all about it." 

She would have been ashamed to have confessed how often 
he had been in her thoughts during the past fortnight. She 
had not mentioned the little incident of the broken fan to 
her mother — ^girls are so reserved about anything connected 
with a first deep impression; and supposing he never had 
come to Bruges after all, she would so much have disliked 
anything being said about her missing fan. She felt now 
that perhaps she ought to tell her mother what Bose had 
said about him, but can we blame her very much for feeling 
utterly unable to do so ] Her parents treated her as such a 
child still — she was only seventeen, and flirtations with 
pretty actresses, and liaiaom with married women, were never 
discussed by them in her presence, and she could not herself 
broach the subject. So when he presented himself at their 
apartments that evening, with the carefully restored fan, 
he was well received. 

"Have you had any news from my son since he left 
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England V enquired Mrs. Elmsley, after they had talked a 
little while. ** He is very good in writing to us by each 
mail, but he missed the last one. I thought perhaps you 
might have heard." 

" No, I have not. I fear men are very bad correspondents, 
as a rule." 

In point of fact, Fane's acquaintance with Major Elmsley 
was of the slightest, but it answered his purpose just then to 
mention it. It was true that they had met in town at club 
dinners, at Lord's, at Hurlingham, and other places where 
people do meet, but beyond that nothing more. However, 
it put him upon a more friendly footing with the family. 
Bruges seemed a trifle dulL Why should he not cultivate 
the society of pleasant people, possessed of a pretty young 
daughter, when he had the chance? He had often been 
heard to declare that he detested girls, and much preferred 
married women who could talk, and this was true enough ; 
but there was something about Claudia that attracted him. 
She was not quite like the girls he met in society. They 
were all so much the same in style and manner. Everything 
was always "awfully" nice, or "awfully" slow, or "quite 
too delightful." Their vulgarity and their Cockney twang 
frequently jarred upon him, even at houses where he might 
expect to meet ladies. This girl was quite different, with 
her earnest blue-grey eyes, and pretty quaint phrases. 

They spoke of pictures, books, and many things, past 
and present, and then music was discussed. Claudia was 
asked to sing. She had a clear, bell-like voice, which she 
had happily only just begun to cultivate, so there was a 
chance of success in the future. She sang " The Christian 
Martyr" very sweetly, Fane standing by and turning over 
the leaves, which made her a little nervous. 

"You have a sweet voice, indeed !" he exclaimed, raptur- 
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ously. " Do not overstrain it. In fact, it would be all the 
better in the future for another year's perfect rest." 

'' My master never lets me sing more than half-an-hour at 
a time. He says just the same thing you do, but it is such a 
treat to me to sing, especially if I get a new song. I should 
not like to give it up." 

" No ; that would deprive us all of a great pleasure, but 
do be carefuL What a splendid instrument this is !" he 
remarked, striking a few chords, and then breaking into a 
weird, plaintive little melody of Eubinstein's. 

" Yes ; it is almost too much for this room," sighed Mrs. 
Elmsley. ** It came from a much larger one — we brought it 
with us." It was an Erard's concert grand — almost new, and 
was one of the few things saved from the general wreck. 

Of course Fane knew all about the failure of the Western 
Alliance. In fact, some of his friends had been very heavily 
hit by it. 

" It must be a great comfort to you, I am sure. There is 
nothing like music to soothe the troubled mind." 

"You are a musician," said Mrs. Elmsley; "do go on 

playing." 

"No, indeed, I am a very poor one. I can only play 
mere scraps from memory, and I can just manage to read 
well enough to pick out my own accompaniments when I am 
learning a song. A poor bachelor, who lives alone in lodg- 
ings, has to depend upon himself, you see." 

" Then do sing something." 

He and Claudia turned over the pile of music to try and 
find something he knew. As it was Sunday evening, and 
Mrs. Elmsley was a Dean's daughter, only sacred songs were 
admissible, of which he appeared to possess but a limited 
repertoire. At last he fixed upon " Nazareth," and Claudia 
played the accompaniment for him. 
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" I am afraid it is rather low for me, so you must excuse 
a few sliaky notes." 

However, he went through the song admirably. He had 
one of those rich, sympathetic voices which go straight to 
the heart, and find a resting-place there for ever — to be heard 
again in dreams ; if, alas ! silenced to us by absence which is 
death. " La cnidle absence c^est la mort. La memoire c^ed 
rimmortalitS," 

"Are you making a long stay here?" enquired Mrs. 
Elmsley. 

" I may possibly remain some weeks. I am very comfort- 
able at the H6tel de Flandre. I paint a little, and I am 
charmed with the architecture here. One comes upon such 
unexpected gems of carving in the most out-of-the-way nooks. 
These old courtyards too, are, some of them, very curious. 
Every old house seems as if it ought to have a history, and 
no doubt it has, if we only knew it." 

" Oh yes ! " exclaimed Claudia, "some of the people here tell 
you wonderful tales about things that happened long ago." 

" This house, for instance," he remarked, casting his eyes 
round the walls and ceiling, " must have seen a good many 
changes since it was built. I see that partition and the 
folding doors have been added recently; but what a noble 
room this must have been when it was all in one ! Those 
beams look ancient; and what a beautifully carved mantel- 
piece — ^it is really quite a work of art ! " he exclaimed, rising 
to admire the quaint, dark carving of oak leaves, acorns, and 
stags' heads. "The staircase too, I noticed as I came up, is 
a very fine one." 

"Yes," she replied; "and this old house has a romance 
attached to it too. It is supposed to be haunted, although 
we have not seen anything of the ghost yet ; and I do not 
think we ever shall." 
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" What is it ? I should so like to hear about it" 

"Centuries ago, when the citizens of Bruges and the 
citizens of Ghent were constantly waging war against each 
other, this house was inhabited by a burgomaster, called Van 
Eertryche. He was young and handsome, and, unknown to 
her father, was betrothed to the fair Ysolde, the daughter of 
his bitterest enemy, Jean de Lyons, who led the Chaperons 
Blancs of Ghent, when they attacked the city. Jean de Lyons 
wounded him mortally in the fight with his own hand, and 
he was brought back into that next room to die. Jean de 
Lyons afterwards entered the town in state, and held high 
revels. His daughter heard that her lover was wounded, so 
she came to him, and was just in time to kiss him once before 
he died. She was so much incensed against her father for 
killing him, that it is supposed that she poisoned the wine in 
his goblet at a feast. At any rate, he died very suddenly a 
few days afterwards, and the maiden, broken-hearted and 
stung by remorse, retired into one of the convents here, where 
she ended her days. Once a year we are supposed to hear 
the groans of the dying burgomaster, and the sobs of his lady- 
love, as she kneels by his side. Some people go so far as to 
say that the figure of a girl in white, with long golden hair, 
holding a goblet in her hand, has been seen at night straying 
along the passages, but we have never met her yet." 

"It was a trifle rough upon the father, I think, as he 
killed the other fellow in fair fight, and did not even know 
that he aspired to be his son-in-law. You ought to find out 
upon which day of the year it all happened, so that you can 
listen for the groans and sobs." 

" I would rather not," replied Claudia, laughing. " I could 
easily imagine that I heard them upon any windy night, for 
there are strange sounds about the place. The stairs and 
rafters creak, and the wind moans in the downstairs passages, 
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and then the rooks make curious noises, as they fly in and 
out between the pointed roofs and gables." 

'* It is altogether a little bit weird and romantic, is it not? 
And what a monkish place it is ! Is everyone ill or dead, for 
I am constantly seeing monks and nuns gliding into the 
houses, and I declare the grass grows in most of the streets f " 

'* There are so many sisterhoods and communities here," 
explained Mrs. Elmsley. '' I daresay most of the priests and 
sisters you see are going into the religious houses where they 
live. They are very good to the poor. I do not know what 
they would do without them, particularly in the winter, when 
the canals are frozen, and the distress is great." 

" Ah ! I suppose so. What a falling off from the good old 
days when Bruges was the centre of commerce in this part of 
the world !" 

Coffee was brought in, and then Mr. Fane took his 
departure. Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley had found him a 
delightful companion, and expressed a hope that they might 
see him again. As he was going down the dark staircase, so 
quickly that Marie had not had time to precede him, to open 
the door, he ran suddenly against a female form carrying a 
jug. The maiden with the goblet suggested itself to his 
mind ; but as he grew more accustomed to the dim light, he 
perceived that it was nothing more supernatural than an 
elderly lady carrying up her supper beer, which had just been 
drawn from a cask in a cellar in the depths below, of which 
she kept the key, now hanging upon the thumb of her right 
hand, which also held the jug. With the other, she was 
gracefully holding up the skirts of her Sunday black silk, 
carefully turned inside out, and gathered round her, to 
prevent them from being damaged by the damp, cobwebby 
walls of the cellar, or being stepped upon in going upstairs. 
The slight collision caused the key and jug to come in 
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contact, and Mr. Fane, with profuse apologies, was just in time 
to prevent tlie contents from being overturned on to the 
black silk. 

"A thousand pardons, madam. I am so very sorry. I 
fear I must have startled you." 

" You did, a little, sir ; but there's no harm done, thank 
you," replied the lady in a most cheerful voice. ** It's all 
through having such a poor light on the staircase. A lovely 
night outside, sir. Bright moonlight. Good evening," and 
she passed on her way to the upper storeys of the house. 

She was a little old lady, with hair so white that it looked 
as if it had been powdered, and cheeks as red as cherries. 
Her name was Miss Krikett, and she lived all alone, in two 
tiny rooms, quite up at the top of the old mansion, where she 
had stayed for many a long year. Other families in the 
house might come and go, but Miss Krikett still stayed on. 
She was almost as old an institution in Bruges as the Belfry 
itself. Most people would have thought it a very lonely life, 
but, as she often observed, the Kriketts were a cheerful 
family, and loved to chirp upon other people's hearths, even 
if they could scarcely be said to possess one of their own. 
She was, however, the last of her race. She had neither 
kith nor kin. She had outlived them all, excepting some 
cousins far away, who never troubled about her. She had 
been a governess all her life, giving lessons in every possible 
accomplishment, to the daughters of the English residents in 
Bruges, after she felt too old to continue her engagements 
as resident governess. She had wonderful tales to tell about 
the high families she had lived in, in England, and having 
saved just enough to exist upon, she had settled in Bruges 
because limited incomes go further there than in other places. 
Her two tiny rooms up high in the pointed roof, near the 
swallows' nests, were so full of things, arranged in such an 
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e£fective fashion, that they somewhat resembled stalls at a 
bazaar. The walls were covered with pictures, and photo- 
graphs of former pupils ; worked samplers glazed and framed ; 
works of art in pastel, much in vogue in earlier days, and now 
revived; silhouettes of deceased Kriketts cut out in black 
paper — most mournful memorials of the departed; grasses, 
peacocks' feathers, and Japanese fans by the dozen ; at least 
two antimacassars upon every chair, and worked foot-stools 
forming stepping-stones over the much-worn carpet There 
was no fireplace, but a little bright copper stove, with a 
kettle, perpetually simmering upon it. The window was full 
of plants, above which hung a canary in a pretty Swiss cage, 
and upon a bear-skin mat before the stove lay a large grey 
tom-cat, who sat all day blinking and winking at the canary. 
In his early youth Miss Krikett had brought his nose in con- 
tact with the heated wires of the cage. It was the cruellest 
thing she had ever done in her life, and had ruined the 
contour of Tom's nose, but it had saved the canary's life. It 
was only necessary to take the cage down, and hold it within 
a yard of his head, and he made instantly for the door, or the 
roof, if the window happened to be open — a feat which he 
oftened performed for the benefit of Miss Krikett's visitors. 

Every morning and evening Tom was taken for a solemn 
walk round the courtyard by his mistress — at night — never 
later than ten o'clock, lest he should get into bad company ; 
and, if it rained in torrents. Miss Krikett was still to be 
seen following Tom, armed with goloshes and umbrella. 

He was rather a nuisance to the other people in the house, 
on account of his thievish propensities, and the fact of his 
being constantly billeted upon one family or another, when 
Miss Krikett went out for the day or longer, to pay visits to 
her friends, which she not unfrequently did. Tom must have 
lived upon the memory of these visits, which enabled him to 
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endure the monotony of his existence upon the bear-skin rug 
so heroically, for obliging as were Miss Krikett's fellow 
peTisionnaires in feeding the animal during her absence, they 
would not hold themselves responsible for those daily walks 
and Tom's morals ; so upon these occasions he enjoyed life — 
gave bachelor's parties upon the tiles, and was never known 
to turn up until the laitihre arrived in the morning with the 
milk for the establishment in shining brass cans. However, 
he never ran away altogether, and generally greeted his 
mistress with a weak mew when she returned from her 
visits, with a neat bonnet-box, and the canary's cage carefully 
done up in green baize. She had a few old cronies like her- 
self, who occasionally came to drink tea and talk scandal, 
when the weather permitted, and on wet days she found 
plenty of amusement in dusting and re-arranging the 
multitudinous articles in her rooms, which were never 
touched by any hands but her own. Once a week a femme 
dejoumSe came to "do out" the apartments, and then upon 
no earthly consideration could Miss Krikett be induced to leave 
the spot, or take her eyes off the woman, from the time she 
came until she departed with her pails and brushes. 

Amongst the community of residents attending the English 
Church she was well known and kindly received. She was 
always ready to help at bazaars, or visit any one in distress, 
although there were really very few English in such poverty 
as to require parochial visits — still there were always some 
to be found. The worst cases were amongst poor English 
girls, who, when in service, had been persuaded to marry 
French or Belgians, and then been deserted by them, not 
knowing of the cruel law on the Continent which recognises 
no marriage with foreigners, unless ratified by certain 
formalities. These women, often left with young families, 
prefer to struggle on and do the best they can for them by 
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working in the lace-houses, taking in washing, or clear- 
starching, dressmaking, or anything they can turn their 
hands to, rather than return to their native country disgraced. 
For such as these Miss Krikett had great commiseration,, 
never having been taken in by a man herself, and being 
rather glad of an opportunity of abusing one. 

As for the poor Flemish and Belgians who abounded in 
the lower quarters of the town — " Let the priests and nun& 
look after them," she said, "or what are they good forT' 
She had no sympathy with Komanists, for like many other 
very weU-meaning, but narrow-minded people, she believed 
that there was but one high road to heaven, along which she 
was herself safely and surely travelling. 

She had of course made friends with the Elmsleys long 
ago, and Claudia often went up to her room to have a chat 
and nurse the cat. Mr. Elmsley was not very cordial to hen 
He considered her a gossip, and it was well that she stood a 
little in awe of him, as she would have been a great nuisance 
if she had been constantly in the habit of running into their 
apartments. 

"I wonder whether that handsome young fellow is the 
brother from India !" she thought, after her little adventure 
on the stairs. " He has a look of the family, from what I 
could see in the dark. I wonder where he is staying;" and 
so she amused herself with her thoughts, whilst she partook of 
her supper of roll and sausage, accompanied by the ale before 
alluded to. 




CHAPTER VII. 

A SUGGESTION. 

[LAUDIA'S music-master, old Monsieur Kiel, having 
met with a slight accident, and sprained his foot 
to such an extent that he could not move about 
without great pain, Mr. Elmsley suggested that she should 
go to him for her lessons, as he had an excellent piano at his 
own house. It was a very short distance, and she frequently 
went alone. French and Belgian girls of any social standing 
consider it terrible to go out unattended, but many of the 
English girls in Bruges are. as independent in that respect 
as they are at home. 

One day as she was walking home, with her roll of music 
in her hand, she met Mr. Fane. 

"Ah, I see you have been for your lesson!" he said, 
shaking hands, and enquiring after her parents. " Do you 
always come at this time V* 

He looked very fascinating in a velvet coat, and a soft 
felt hat ; he was carrying a small easel and portfolio. 

"I generally have my lessons at home, but Monsieur 
Eiel has sprained his foot, so now I go to him instead.*' 

" Is it a bad sprain?" 

" Very. I think it will be a long time before he is able to 
put his foot to the ground." 
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" Poor old fellow ! It is a bad job for him ; but I cannot 
help hoping that he may be laid up a little longer, as it will 
give me a chance of meeting you. Has he a wife to look 
after him?" 

** Oh yes ; such a funny talkative old lady." 

" Ah, happy man ! I wonder what would become of me 
if I were laid up ; I should have to go into a hospital, I 
suppose. By-the-by Bruges seems full of funny talkative 
old ladies. Who was the one carrying the jug, whom I en- 
countered on your staircase on Sunday night?" 

" Oh, that was Miss Krikett, who lives all alone with her 
cat and canary, at the top of our house ; and who do you 
think she thought you were?" 

'' I have not the least idea. Not the ghost of the departed 
burgomaster, I hope !" 

" No, no, nothing so dreadful as that ! She thought you 
were my brother Dick, and fancied she saw a strong family 
likeness." 

"Did she really? I take that as a good omen. Have 
you ever heard the saying, * Where there is a likeness there 
is love.' " 

" No, I have not," she said, wonderingly. " You are not in 
the least like Dick, as it happens." 

" No ; your brother I fancy is taller, and certainly much 
broader!" 

" Yes ; he told us in his last letter that he was growing 
quite stout, and losing his hair ; so I expect we shall scarcely 
know him when he comes home. He must be much older 
than you are too." 

" I am twenty-six, about the same age I believe ; and you 
are ?" 

" Nearly eighteen," she answered, blushing. 

" Quite advanced. You really do not look it." 
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They had walked on together, and were nearly at the 
market-place. 

" I suppose you have seen all there is to be seen here, by 
this time," she said, as they wended their way in between 
the stalls of eggs and butter, fruit, honey, and pottery, from 
whence many an admiring glance was turned as they passed. 
He so handsome and distingue in his velvet clothes — she so 
slight and elegant in her simple gingham dress, with her 
sweet face turned to his. 

** A handsome pair, faith !" said an old woman in Flemish, 
over her walnuts to her neighbour, busy with her pots and 
pans. "There are not many such like about here. She 
makes one think of the face of Our Lady in the churches ; 
and he is like one of the knights I have seen in the picture 
galleries." 

" I suppose I have done all the pictures, and nearly all the 
churches ; but there is one little one just here, I am told I 
ought to see — St. Clement. I believe the architecture is veiy 
fine." 

" Oh yes, it is a little gem, and the carving is so lovely. 
How could you miss it ?" 

"Just because I am always passing it, I suppose. Will 
you come in with me now, and we will look at it together?" 
" I — I don't think I ought to stay," she said, hesitating. 
"Oh! just spare me five minutes — do. You have no 
idea how dull it is going about alone, and the people at the 
hotel are such an uninteresting lot, excepting one or two 
English, who just lunch there and then pass on. Those who 
remain are generally Belgian or German wool merchants, who 
have come on business, and I think the wool must get into 
their brains, for they seem very dense and thick-headed. I 
cannot manage German either — it chokes me ; it is almost as 
bad as Flemish, I think. French I feel quite at home in. 
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You will come with me, won't you % You are close to your 
house now." 

She yielded, and they entered the little church together. 
It was rather dark. A few candles were burning before 
the altars. The old care-taker was slumbering peacefully 
upon a rush-bottomed chair, and two or three pe.asant women 
who had left their baskets at the door were kneeling in 
silent prayer. There was a hush and stillness about the 
place. Claudia and her companion spoke in whispers, as they 
admired the stone-carving ornamenting the different little 
chapels, and the quaint old oak pulpit representing the boughs' 
of an apple-tree, with a huge serpent gliding from beneath. 

"Have you been painting this morning 1" she asked, as 
they stood quite alone in one of the side chapels. 

" Yes, a little. Shall I show you my sketches % " 

"Yes, please; but not here," she whispered, as he proceeded 
to undo the portfolio — " presently, when we go outside." 

The sanctity of the spot did not impress him as it did 
her, but he quietly closed the portfolio ; and, after standing 
for some time in silence, they passed out into the porch, and 
then she looked at the unfinished sketches, which promised 
to be very charming when completed. 

" I like this very much ! " she exclaimed, bending over one 
representing a quaint Gothic arch, a glimpse of sky, and a 
flight of swallows above it. 

" Do you ? I want to introduce a lace-maker just sitting 
in that nook, to give more character to the scene. I have 
been looking for one this morning. I have no doubt I could 
soon get one to sit for a few sous, but they are all so ugly. 
That everlasting old woman on the bridge is too awful, and 
any others I have seen about, are much the same." 

" I believe I know one who would only be too glad. She 
is very, very poor, and I think she has a sweet, patient face. 
She is a young woman too." 
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"And where is this interesting young person to be found?" 

" She lives in an out-of-the-way place, a long, long way 
down by the canal, but do you mind her being lame 1 " 

"Oh, not in the least! If she can sit down and look 
pleasant, that is all that is necessary ; but will you show me 
the way to this place, for I am always losing myself, and I 
can't speak Flemish, you know. Do take pity upon me." 

"I really must not go now. I have stayed too long 
already." 

" Well, to-morrow then. "Will you meet me here any time 
*you like to name." 

"I must ask mother first; and if she does not mind, I 
should very much like to take you to poor Jeanne, for she 
would be so thankful to earn a little more money, and I 
know you will like her face." 

" Must you really go now ? You don't know how I shall 
long for to-morrow ; but what time shall I be here ? " 

" Shall we say ten o'clock ? that is, if — if I am able to come 
at aU." 

"I will be here in any case. You will find me in the 
porch as the clock strikes ten." He pressed her hand 
warmly, as she hurried away with flushed cheeks and a 
beating heart. 

" How late you are, child ! " said her father, querulously, 
when she entered the dining-room where luncheon had long 
since been laid. " Can't you manage to be in, in time for 
meaJsl We have finished long ago." 

" I was detained, papa," she murmured, humbly. " I am so 
sorry : it shall not happen again." 

He took up his newspaper, and went into the next room, 
but Mrs. Elmsley still remained at the table. 

" Did Monsieur Kiel keep you waiting ? K not, you must 
have had a very long lesson." 

E 
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" No, mother, it was not Monsieur Eiel's fault, but just 
as I left his house I met Mr. Fane, and we went into St. 
Clement together. He had not seen it, and then I stopped 
to look at his pictures. Oh, mother ! he paints beautifully, 
and I had no idea that it was so late. He wants to paint a 
lacemaker in one of his pictures. He will pay her for 
sitting, you know, and I thought it would be such a good 
thing for poor Jeanne Krebs to earn a little money. I told 
him where she lived, but it is a tiresome place to find, and I 
promised to show him the way to-morrow morning, if you 
had no objections." 

Mrs. Elmsley paused a moment before replying. 

" You cannot go alone, dear. It will not do for you to be 
seen walking about with a strange gentleman. I have to go 

out in the morning to see Mrs. D , Well, as it has been 

arranged, I will spare Marie to go with you this once; and 
then, in future, I think we must leave Mr. Fane to find his 
own way about." 

"Thank you, mother," said her daughter, kissing her. 
" You are so good always." 

When she had finished her luncheon, she collected the 
remaining crumbs and scraps into a little basket, and went down 
into the courtyard to feed the pigeons. An old sun-dial, raised 
upon a stone dais, stood in the centre, and all round against 
the house were oleanders in green tubs, just bursting into 
bloom. It made a pretty picture altogether. The girl, in a 
pale bluish-grey gingham dress, which hung in soft folds 
round her supple figure, her face shaded by a large Leghorn 
hat, standing close to the sun-dial, scattering crumbs from 
her basket to the birds. Down they came from the gabled 
roofs and carved balconies, their wings making a whirring 
sound in the air in their rapid flight. Snowy fantails, 
blue rocks, jacobins, tumblers, pouters — all varieties of the 
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pigeon tribe crowded round her feet, and touched the ground 
with their beaks in a succession of rapid bows peculiar to 
pigeons, when they swallow their food. One feels so much 
inclined to tell them not to hurry ! Some were so tame that 
they would feed from her hand ; not in a grateful manner, 
but in an angry pecking way, as if they expected their necks 
might be wrung at any moment if they did not keep their 
eyes about them. 

Claudia knew that it was only timidity which made them 
gauche and flurried in their manners, and she pitied them 
accordingly. One old jacobin was very tame, in fact obtrusive, 
and it was a difficulty to keep him out of the rooms when 
the windows were open. The swallows built high up, far 
beyond the pigeon cotes, and made their nests under the roof, 
in twelfth century stone corbels, or in water-spouts ornamented 
with grinning faun's heads; but they were shy birds, and 
she never could tame them in the least. Sometimes, when 
she lay awake in the early dawn of the summer mornings, 
they would skim past her balcony, and light there for an 
instant to catch some insect buzzing amongst the plants, but 
nothing would induce them to do even that, if they caught 
sight of a human being. She had quite a little garden round 
her window, of plants in pots, musk, ferns, and lilies of the 
valley ; all things that love the shade, for the sun came very 
little on to the windows overlooking the courtyard, and the 
oleanders, who love the sun, were always late in blooming, 
and never very flourishing 




CHAPTER VIII. 

A MFB STUDY. 

;S the old Belfry chimed the hour of ten the next 
morning, Claudia, attended by Marie, entered the 
porch of the little Gothic church where Fane was 
already waiting. 

" Something told me you would come," he exclaimed, as he 
held her hand. " Mrs. Elmsley did not object, did she 1" 

" Not just this once," she replied, a little confused, ** It 
is difficult for strangers to find their way about the unfre- 
quented parts of the town." 

They crossed the bridge, and proceeded towards the far- 
famed docks, where the six canals meet. 

"How wonderful this is as a work of industry!" he 
remarked. 

" Yes ; what a dreadful trouble it must have been to make 
all these canals ; and what a long time it must have taken !" 

"You know it was the digging of some of these precious 
canals that caused the deadly feuds between the citizens of 
Ghent and Bruges, consequently the death of your friend, the 
burgomaster. The worthy citizens of Ghent wanted to keep 
all the commerce to themselves, and objected to the waters 
of the Lyos being brought from Deynze to Bruges ; but of 
course you have read all about the * fight at Minnewater,* 
and Philip van Artevelde, and Kaiser Maximilian, and all 
the chronicles of this good old city." 

" I am afraid I have not. I have learnt about Maximilian 
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of course, in history, and I translated ' Tuerdank' when I was 
at school I know about Philip van Artevelde moving the 
golden dragon from the top of the Belfry, and taking it to 
Ghent, but I really have not read his life." 

" You must read the poem of 'Philip van Artevelde;* I 
will lend it to you. I too once waded through * Tuerdank,' 
but my German was not strong enough, even with the help 
of the dictionary, for me to appreciate the beauties of a 
sixteenth century poem." 

" It is difficult. You seem fond of old books." 

" I always make a point of improving my mind when I 
am travelling, by reading up the history of whatever place 
I may happen to be in. I find it a good plan. It refreshes 
my memory, and gives me something more to talk about when 
I go home. I shall quite astonish my friends now, when 1 
return, by my intimate acquaintance with the dark doings of 
the middle ages. I have discovered a very good English 
library here, in the Rue Longue ; so in the evenings I leave 
the wool merchants to their pipes and beer, and shut myself 
up with my books." 

" And you do not find it too quiet here after Ostend and 
London?" 

"Not now, that I have found such a kind and sympa- 
thetic little friend." 

"You live in London always, dp you not?" 

" Yes ; I suppose my chambers represent the word home to 
me, as they are all I have to call my own. I very seldom go 
to my father's place — Fane Court— except at Christmas, 
when I submit to be pulled to pieces by the small fry for 
about a week or so. My father married again, rather late in 
life, and I and my stepmother have not much in common. 
My own mother, I regret to say, I can scarcely remember, 
as I was so young when she died." 
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" And have you no brothers and sisters of your own — I 
mean by the first marriage 1" 

" I have two sisters, both married to military men, now in 
India. It was through my brother-in-law, Colonel M*Ewen, 
that I became acquainted with your brother. Then I have 
one brother also abroad, striving to make his fortune in the 
far west, and I am sure I hope he may succeed ; for although 
I am only an unfortunate younger son, with no prospects 
whatever, he will not find himself in a very enviable position 
when, in the course of time, he comes into possession of Fane 
Court, unless he has plenty of money to keep it up with ; for 
any spare cash the governor can manage to save no doubt 
will go to his wife and youngsters. There is generally a 
fresh squeaker in the nursery every time I go home." 

"Don't you care for children?" 

" I am afraid I do not, except in pictures. They are very 
poetical and beautiful in an ideal sense, but not so delightful 
in reality, especially when you see too much of them.' In 
the first place, their presence puts a stop to all attempts at 
rational conversation- If you endeavour to talk to them, 
they are either so shy that they will say nothing but *yes' 
or * no ;* or else, with a little encouragement, they become such 
a bore that you almost wish yourself in the bear pit at the 
Zoo. Mothers never will understand that all their sweet 
little ways and pert little speeches are not a^ interesting to 
other people as they are to themselves." 

" But some children are charming," said Claudia, laughing. 
" They are not all either pert or shy. Mrs. A , the chap- 
lain's wife, has some little darlings. I am so fond of them, 
I often go there and tell them stories, and dress their dolls 
for them, and they quite amuse me really." 

" Yes ; I can imagine that." 

They walked on a little way in silence. She was thinking 
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of his lonely life in London lodgings, and of his uncongenial 
home, and she fancied that Eose Dacre had been mistaken 
in him altogether. They were following the path alongside 
of one of the canals, crossed here and there by tumbledown 
old bridges, beneath whose dusky arches now and then a 
barge, laden with barrels, wood or coals, glided lazily on 
the sluggish yellow water. They seemed to bring the smell 
of the sea with them ; and as he turned to watch them as 
they passed, his thoughts strayed away to the sea, and the 
world beyond the flat stones of Flanders. There were curi- 
ous ramshackle old houses by the water-side, and steep, 
narrow, badly-paved, winding lanes, leading into unknown 
slums, where the people lived — ^herded together, as best they 
could. There were tiny, narrow houses, with peaked roofs, 
squeezed in between larger ones, or next to large wool ware- 
houses, supported by Gothic arches. It was very quiet too ; 
only the occasional splash of a rope, the distant clatter of 
wooden shoes over the rough round paving stones, or the 
shouts of children at play, broke the silence of the September 
morning. Claudia paused at last, before one of the most 
squeezed-up, meanest little houses amongst them aU. There 
were green wooden palings in front of it, but all semblance 
of a garden had long since been trodden down by the tribe 
of children and fowls disporting themselves there. They 
belonged to a washerwoman who lived in an atmosphere of 
steam on the ground floor, and was too busy to do much else 
but feed them, and leave them to shift for themselves. Tiny 
boys in blue blouses, and girls in little tight white caps, were 
shouting as they chased each other, or the fowls, round and 
round the little plot of ground. A board was placed against 
the gate crossways, to prevent the smallest children and 
chickens from running out and falling headlong into the 
canal. Some people might have considered it a superfluous 
precaution ! 
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Two old battered figure-heads of barges leant against the 
gate-posts, and in one corner, half a boat stuck up and tarred, 
with a plank across it, formed a rude arbour, where the old 
cobbler, who lived on the second floor with his wife, used to 
come and sit with his pipe and glass in the evening. He 
mended shoes all day, when he could get them to mend, or 
carved out sabots from the hunks of wood he found on the 
wharves, and she pricked out patterns on paper for the lace- 
houses, as her sight was too far gone to make lace any 
longer. 

There was yellow stone crop growing everywhere about 
the old walls and window sills — on the top of the black 
arbour, in largo sea-shells, and over the door, and anywhere 
beyond the reach of the fowls and the children. Built into 
the rough stone wall was a tiny shrine, with a coarse, gaily 
painted image of the Blessed Virgin, before which, in a little 
delf jug, stood a few sprays of mignonette and roses. The 
jug had just been turned over— possibly by an aspiring 
chicken — and the flowers were scattered. Claudia picked 
them up reverently and replaced them. Fane smiling sar- 
donically as she did so, and murmuring, " Ah ! if they have 
not bread for their children, they manage to find a few spare 
sous to spend upon flowers and candles, and believe that 
those do them more good." The atheist may laugh at their 
superstition, and their simple, foolish faith ; but when the 
day comes "when all things shall be made clear" — will he 
laugh then? 

Claudia had been once or twice to see Jeanne Krebs and 
her old blind mother, since the day she had first met her, so 
they knew her now, and were always glad to hear her fresh 
young voice. Jeanne having been in service in early life, 
and having married a Frenchman, had no difficulty in under- 
standing her; but, unfortunately, the old woman scarcely 
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understood a single word of French, so she had to content 
herself by giving her a few flowers, grapes, or a roll of white 
bread, and having a few of her kind words translated to her 
by her daughter/ 

" I think Marie you had better go up first, and tell Jeanne 
that we are here, and why we have come," she said to the 
honne, "It may flurry her if we all go in unexpectedly." 

Marie obeyed, and presently reappeared, saying, that Jeanne 
would be very pleased to see Mademoiselle Claudia and her 
friend ; " and, mademoiselle," added Marie, " if you can spare 
me for a few minutes, I should like to run in and see how 
mother is to-day. You know it is just up this lane where 
she lives. I will come back to you." 

" We can spare you for a good hour," answered Mr. Fane, 
looking at his watch. 

Marie went off delighted, and Claudia and Fane, stepping 
over the high board across the gate, picked their way amongst 
chicks and babies, and entered the little red-tiled kitchen, 
where a stout Flamande, in sabots and a blue petticoat, stood, 
with her bare arms up to the elbows in soap-suds. They 
passed on through the mist of steam, up a rickety cork- 
screw staircase, which grew still more rickety and steep 
after they had passed the cobbler's domains, and began to 
ascend to the attic occupied by the lace-maker. 

They reached the top at last, slightly breathless — Claudia 
carrrying the canvas and brushes, as Fane was sufficiently 
encumbered by his easel and palettes. It was a poor little 
room, lighted by a small round window in the gable, close to 
which sat the lame woman, weaving lace upon a cushion. 
It was meagrely furnished, but the bare waxed boards were 
clean, and so were the rough wooden chairs. The old woman, 
led by the little child, had gone to take the completed lace 
to the lace-house for which Jeanne worked, so she was quite 
alone. 
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"How are you to-day?" said Claudia, shaking hands. 
'' This gentleman is an artist^ and he wants to paint a lace- 
worker in one of his pictures ; so I have brought him to see 
you, because I think you will do nicely, if you do not mind 
sitting to him." 

" I do not mind at all, mademoiselle ; but how am I to 
get on with my work 1 and if I leave it just for half-an- 
hour it makes all the difference to us. Work as I do, from 
early morning until late at night, we can scarcely live. So 
little lace is done by hand now. It is all woven in the large 
lace-rooms, and they pay the hands pretty well there. Ah ! if 
I were only able to walk, I too could work there, and we 
should have enough food." 

" Pray, tell h6r," said Fane, " that I will of course pay her 
for sitting, and that she can go on with her work as well, until 
I am just painting the hands; and then, if she will keep them 
still for a moment, a rough sketch will be all I require. I 
only want a kind of general outline of her face and figure. 
It is not as if she were sitting for her portrait. The light is 
not first-rate up here for painting, but I think I can manage." 

She explained what was said, and the woman seemed quite 
grateful. 

"How do you like her face?" she enquired, as Fane was 
posing her a little before commencing his work. 

" Very much. It is just the type I want, pleasing, and 
yet sufficiently characteristic. Thank you so much for 
bringing me here." 

" Do you know, Claudia," he began, as he went on with 
his work. (" Excuse me calling you Claudia, but I forgot for 
the moment.) I should very much like to paint you. May 
I before I leave Bruges 1 Yours is just the face I want for 
a little picture I have partly sketched in." 

"What is it going to be?" 
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He hesitated a moment. 

" Have you read Romola ?" 

"No, I have not. I have read The Mill on the Floss, 
Daniel Deronda, and several other works of George Eliot's ; 
but mother thought I should not care for RomolUy and I had 
better leave it for the present." 

" Oh, then, I need not be afraid of offending you by telling 
you that Tessa — a pretty little Roman peasant or gipsy — is 
to be the subject of my picture. Tessa — pretty childish Tessa 
— looking up wonderingly at Monna Lisa when she is scolding 
her." 

"And who was Monna Lisa?" 

*• Just an old Italian woman. Any ordinary paid model will 
do for her, but I want a speaking face for Tessa. You are 
not dark enough for a Eoman peasant, even if you were to 
try and get sunburnt to oblige me ; but I can easily put a 
dash of Vandyck brown and Naples yellow into the flesh 
tints, and then with those tangled blue-black locks and 
large dark confiding eyes, I shall succeed in portraying the 
Tessa of my dreams." 

"And why did Monna Lisa scold Tessa?" 

" Because she loved a gentleman called Tito." 

" But was it wrong for her to love him?" 

" Well, it was just a little awkward, as he was a married 
man ; but poor little Tessa did not know that at first." 

"But how wicked of him/" exclaimed Claudia, looking 
shocked. " Was his wife unkind to him ?" 

"Oh, not at alL She was good and beautiful, and 
worshipped him." 

" Then I think Tito was a wretch ! No wonder mother 
thought I had better not read the book." 

" I suppose she is very particular about which books you 
read." 
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" Yes, she has been until now — but she said the other day 
that I was getting old enough to judge for myself ; still I 
should never think of reading anything that she did not 
approve of." 

" What a good little girl you are, Claudia ! Well, I am 
sure she will not object to Philip van Artevelde, the book 
I am going to lend you ; and I have another too — ^a poem 
which I should very much like you to read, if you do not 
abeady know it,^ because the hero is a namesake of mine. 
Do you know Lamartine*s Jocelyn. 

" No, I do not know it at all, but I love his poetry." 

" So do I, although I cannot quite agree with Monsieur de 
Resseguier in calling him the Byron of France. No one 
ought to be compared to him — ^he must stand alone unrivalled 
to the end of time. Such is my old-fashioned opinion ! 
However, Jocelyn is well worth reading — you shall have 
it." 

It seemed as if an hour could not have passed, when 
Marie's substantial tread was heard upon the staircase. The 
time had indeed flown. They had had such a pleasant chat, 
so entirely unconstrained, as Jeanne did not understand a 
single word of English, and was too intent upon her work, 
even to notice meaning glances or tender tones, often more 
eloquent than words. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THB VOICE OP THE TEMPTER. 

;S they walked home, Fane again referred to the 
possibility of Claudia sitting for his picture. **I 
should so like to have a sketch of your face upon 
canvas — ^if only a sketch. I could fill it in afterwards from 
memory, I am sure, if necessary. Would not your mother 
like to have a painting of you ? Do ask her, because I could 
easily paint the portrait, and afterwards make a copy of it for 
my Tessa." 

** I will ask her," she replied, as they parted at the door. 

" Good-bye. I will leave the books for you as I pass in 
the morning." 

She was in good time for luncheon that day. Mr. Elmsley 
was more cheerful, and asked how Jeanne Krebs liked sitting 
to be painted, and how the picture was getting on. 

^ Mr. Fane wants to paint me, papa," she said, blushing a 
little. " Should you like to have my portrait in oils ? He 
says he is very successful in getting a likeness ; and I think 
he must be, for I can already see the likeness to Jeanne in 
this morning's sketch, although, of course, it is not nearly 
finished." 

Mr. Elmsley looked at his wife. 

"What do you think about it, my dear?" 
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"I do not think it desirable," replied Mrs. Elmsley, 
promptly. " We have a perfect likeness of Claudia — I mean 
the last coloured photograph, on china — nothing could be 
better or more pleasing, and oil paintings, unfortunately, are 
seldom striking likenesses. Besides, they are very costly, 
and just now I am sure we ought not to go to that expense. 
You see if she goes to London in the spring, she will want 
a good many new dresses " 

"But, mother," she interrupted, eagerly. "I am quite 
sure Mr. Fane never intended to charge for the portrait. He 
just thought it would please you; and he said he should 
rather like my face for a picture he is going to paint. Then 
he could make a little copy for you." 

" It is very kind of him, dear, but I should not like to 
accept it. Eemember he is a comparative stranger to us, 
and when he was here the other evening he distinctly told 
me that he did not paint simply for amusement, but that he 
was most anxious to dispose of his pictures, as he was only 
an unfortunate younger son, with nothing but his appoint- 
ment to depend upon. Besides, I could not have him 
painting here. It would be inconvenient. Your father 
often likes me to read to him, and we should not care to 
have a stranger in the room. Portrait painting takes a long 
time." 

** The light in the other room is even better than this," 
remarked Claudia, suggestively. 

" In the dining-room 1 Oh no ! I could not have him 
there messing with paints and brushes, just when Marie 
wants to lay the cloth. I know what artists are. They get 
so enthusiastic over their work that they are not in the 
least particular where they put down their wet paints and 
palettes. On to the clean cloth most likely they would go, 
and that would not do at all." 
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The girl looked disappointed, and said no more. 

Mrs. Elmsley sighed, and went on with her work. 
Possibly she had reminiscences of hours spent in artists' 
studios in her own youth, before photography was invented, 
and had reasons for not considering it altogether desirable 
that her daughter should sit to any one so handsome and 
fascinating as Jocelyn Fane. 

Claudia went to the piano and played over her pieces, one 
after the other, without thinking much about what she was 
doing. She was wondering when she should see him again, 
and what she should say about her mother's refusal of the 
portrait, without appearing ungracious. 

The books were left at the door the next morning, and 
she was soon deeply interested in Jocelyn and his hopeless 
love — his struggles upon earth, and his triumph in heaven. 

The next time she went for her singing lesson, Fane again 
happened to be in the street, just as she was leaving 
Monsieur Kiel's house. Almost his first question was about 
the portrait. She hesitated and looked confused, as she told 
him that her mother was so perfectly satisfied with the 
photograph that she did not seem to wish to possess another 
likeness ; adding, that she also thought it would be incon- 
venient, with their limited space, to devote a room to painting. 

"I can quite understand that," he replied, pleasantly. 
"Artists are untidy fellows; but really I am terribly dis- 
appointed. Can't we manage some way without troubling 
Mrs. Elmsley." 

" I don't see how we can," said Claudia, dolefully. 

** You know that little room of Jeanne's really has not 
such a bad light after all. I am getting on splendidly with 
her picture. She has given me two sittings since I saw you, 
and I shall only require one more. I have my canvas and 
easel there now : it is so much more convenient than carrying 
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it about. I was just thinking if you would — if you could 
sit to me there, it would do just as_^well as in your own 
house." 

"I am sure mother would not like it," she answered, 
quickly, growing very red. 

** I fancy that she only objects, on account of the in- 
convenience it would naturally cause, to have me daubing, 
and messing in her drawing-room. I am sure she would be 
pleased to have your portrait. Supposing we give her a joyful 
surprise, and say nothing about it until we present it to her 
finished and framed, as a Christmas present." 

" But, how can that be managed ?" 

** Oh, easily. How is that old gentleman's foot going on ?" 

" Monsieur Kiel's? It is very bad stilL" 

" So much the better. Can't you leave him a little earlier, 
and spare me half-an-hour at a time? I suppose you go 
out too, to other places alone sometimes?" 

She looked perplexed. She had never deceived anyone 
in the least, in all her life, and the idea was repugnant to 
her. Then she thought how nice it would be to surprise her 
mother with the portrait. Of course she would tell her all 
about it then, and she believed firmly that her only reasons 
for refusing to have it were on account of the expense and 
the inconvenience. Seeing her hesitation Fane pleaded, 

'* Think of the pleasure it would give me, Claudia ; and 
you do not dislike being with me, do you?" 

" No, no, you know that ; and you are so kind too." 

"Then reward me by this simple favour. Just let mo 
know when I can meet you by the canal. My time shall be 
quite at your disposal." 

" I might manage to come a little while to-morrow after- 
noon. I am going to spend the evening with Mrs. A . 

I need not go there quite as early as I promised." 
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" That will do beautifully, and then we can arrange the 
next sitting." 

She found him waiting, when the appointed time arrived, 
just below the bridge, and when they reached Jeanne's room 
she had to tell her all about the little secret, and beg her 
to divulge it to no one — not even to Marie, if she should 
happen to calL Jeanne promised most solemnly. She was 
inclined to look very favourably upon the handsome young 
artist who paid her liberally for doing so little, and who 
chatted so affably to her when they were alone, and entered 
into all her plans for little Pierre's future. The good priest. 
Father Etienne, took an interest in the boy, and the grey 
sisters already taught him for a little while each day; he 
was beginning to read nicely, and he had such a voice for 
singing ! Monsieur must hear him sing the Ave Maria one 
day. Father Etienne had promised that if he were always a 
good boy, that he should soon be a chorister in one of 
the churches, and wear a beautiful robe of white and blue, 
and sing in the Grand High Mass. Perhaps even he might 
some day become an acolyte, and swing a censer of incense 
before the High Altar in scarlet cassock and lace-trimmed 
cotta. The acolytes were second only to the angels, in little 
Pierre's estimation. 

**How dreadful it must be to live as these people do!" 
remarked Fane, as he arranged his canvas upon the easel. 
" No pleasures whatever — ^nothing but toil from morning to 
night to earn barely enough to keep body and soul together. 
I think the swallows have by far the best of it. They enjoy 
life while it lasts, and escape even the unpleasant winters by 
flying to the sunny south. Look at dogs and horses too — 
I mean those thai are valuable and well treated. What 
lives of luxury they lead compared to the working poor! 
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Oh, I would a thousand times rather be a bird or an animal 
than one of them." 

" Oh no," answered Claudia, looking horrified, ** you must 
not say that. Remember all ends with their life here. There 
is nothing beyond. These poor toilers, however hard their 
lot may be, feel that there is something coming to them in 
the future to make up for it." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Yes, I know, all that is very beautiful, if they are saint- 
like and long-suffering, and credulous enough to be buoyed up 
by that hope ; but supposing they are not ? I am not thinking 
of this poor woman, who no doubt is a very worthy person, 
and possibly has never had any strong temptation to commit 
any desperate crime ; but think of many others in her sphere 
of life, who are ground down by poverty, maddened by it 
at last, until they turn like wild beasts, and slay those whom 
they ought to protect, — like that man, for instance, the other 
day, who stabbed his wife, choked the baby, and held his 
other child over the fire until it died. His excuse was that 
he was mad from privation and the inability to get work. 
He was hanged without having expressed any sorrow for his 
act He had no belief in a future life. Now, according to 
the faith of our Church, that man is suffering eternal torment. 
Don't you think he would have been better off had he been 
a bird or an animal ?" 

" It is too difiicult a question for me to answer," she said, 
seriously, after thinking for a long time. It is so dreadful 
altogether. I hope there are very, very few people in the 
world as wicked as that wretched man." 

" Indeed there are many. Those kind of things are con- 
stantly recorded in the papers, and they make one feel almost 
ungrateful for occupying the highest grade in animal creation, 
when it is disgraced by crimes impossible to the lower brutes." 
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''Mother and I often talk of those things "which are so 
difficult to understand. She thinks that cause and circum- 
stance will be taken greatly into consideration, and that we 
shall he judged accordingly. Anyone who is always 
surrounded by bad influences cannot possibly be expected to 
have the same horror of evil as those who are carefully 
brought up. You know it says, * Unto whom much is given, 
much will be required.' I am afraid that those who sin, not 
blindly, but knowingly, will have more to answer for than an 
ignorant, half-starved wretch, who, never knowing a better 
life, just follows his brutal instincts in a moment of passion, 
and then afterwards, when he has committed some dreadful 
crime, thinks it what they call * plucky' to die hardened. 
It is very awful." 

" Well, I must say I never worry myself about anything, 
because I am a fatalist, and I believe that what is to be 
will be. ' 

" Oh, I wish you were not," said Claudia, earnestly; "it is 
so terrible. My father has such a horror of fatalists. Mr. 
Lemaire was one ! " 

Fane paused a moment over his work, and laughed heartily. 

" You must not tell your father then, that I am one, or you 
will prejudice him against me; but really Lemaire must feel 
quite comfortable in his faith now, for it seems to me he 
has had the best of it. If those unfortunate people who have 
been ruined by him only shared his views, it would be some 
consolation to them in their troubles." 

"It would take a great deal to make me believe that 
people were sent into the'world predestined to be wicked; and 
that is what fatalists do believe, I suppose ? " 

"Yes, I believe that when we are bom we are marked off 
in batches. His Satanic majesty puts his little black finger 
mark upon a certain number, and claims them for his own." 
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He laughed again, and as he threw back his head Claudia 
saw upon his firm white throat, just beneath his chin, a large 
dark mole. 

She shuddered as she thought of the mark of the evil one, 
and looked very grave, and not a little shocked. 

" Now, do not move or speak until I tell you that you may. 
I have just caught the expression I want, and I am sketching 
your mouth. If you are very good and quiet for the next ten 
minutes, I will show you my other picture. A remark of 
yours a minute or two ago suggested a name for it ! " 

He worked on for some time in silence, until he had com- 
pleted a very pretty little sketch of Claudia, looking up 
earnestly, half startled, with parted lips and flowing hair. 
At last he said, "I am afraid I must not keep you much 
longer to-day. Now, look and tell me what you think of the 
portrait so far." 

" Oh, I like it very much," she exclaimed, bending over 
his shoulder to look at it. " Only you have flattered me, I 
think." 

" Not in the least, I assure you — not enough. Now, just 
look at this before we go." 

He uncovered a canvas as he spoke, which was on the floor 
leaning against the wall, and displayed a very nice little 
picture representing a quaintly carved Gothic arch, and the 
angle of an old tumble-down house, like many on the quay. 
On the door-step of the house sat a woman weaving lace. 
She had paused for a moment in her work, and was raising 
her patient, care-worn face, towards the glimpse of blue sky 
just seen through the arch. The expression upon her face 
was suggestive of following the swallows in their flight, and 
leaving for a moment earthly cares behind. Her bright red 
dross, high white cap, and blue kerchief, gave a touch of 
colour, relieving the dusky grey of the masonry. Upon the 
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rough stone pavement at her feet were a few pigeons, with 
rich tints of green and purple in their breasts. 

" What a sweet little picture 1 " she exclaimed, rapturously. 

"I am so glad you like it. I am going to call it 'A 
Glimpse Beyond,' and I hope you may perhaps see it on the 
wall of one of the galleries when you come to London." 

" How do you like Jocelyn ? " he asked her, as they hurried 
along in the direction of Mrs. A 's house. 

" Oh ! so much. I have read it all already. I sat up quite 
late one night to finish it. It is beautiful, but very sad. I 
feel so sorry for Jocelyn, and yet glad that he had strength 
given him to keep his vows." 

" It was a hard conflict between spiritual and earthly love. 
I fear in my case the earthly love must have triumphed, and 
I should have renounced my priestly vocation. If you cared 
very much for anyone, Claudia, would you not give up all, — 
everything, for him 1 " 

"Not if I felt that it was wrong to love him," she 
answered, after reflecting for a moment. " At least I think 
not; but I could not imagine myself placed in such a 
position as poor Jocelyn." 

"Of course not, because Jocelyn was a man, and loved 
with all a man's passion and strengtL I fancy women — at 
least women of the present day — are more lukewarm in 
their affection than they were in the days of old. They 
think more of worldly possessions and position now, than 
they used to do, before they lose their hearts." 

" Oh, I should never think of those things ! " she ex- 
claimed, earnestly ; " I never should. If I loved anyone I 
should not consider, or care, whether he were rich or poor, or 
even well-born, as long as he were a gentleman by education 
and manner." 

" But, my dear Claudia, one must think just a little about 
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these thiugs, although it is very good and sweet of you to be 
so unworldly ; but then you see your experience of life is a 
little limited just at present. Perhaps if we meet in Loudon 
next season I shall find you entertaining very different views. 
Now, what is your idea of what you would choose for your 
future life 1" 

" I do not quite know what you mean," she murmured, 
hesitating a little, with her eyes fixed upon the ground. 

"Well, I suppose you do not picture yourself living on 
and on, for ever, with your parents at Bruges. Girls generally 
marry, and I believe they always build castles in the air 
about married life. I should so much like to know what 
kind of ones you have built. Do tell me ?" 

" I really have not thought much about it," she replied, 
looking extremely confused; "but I am not exalted in 
my ideas at aU. I daresay you think because papa has 
lost all his money, and we are obliged to live so very 
quietly, that I am always wishing for a large house and 
all kinds of luxury, but I assure you I am not. It is 
astonishing how soon one gets accustomed to do without 
things that are not positive necessities. If ever I have a 
house of my own I should not wish for a grand one. I do 
not much like living in flats. I should like to feel that the 
staircase and front-door, however small, were my own. I 
should like a pretty little cottage with a porch, so that I 
could train roses and honeysuckle over it, and I should like 
a garden with room for tennis. I should not care for large 
rooms at all, or expensive furniture. Pretty chairs and 
tables are cheap now, and so are Japanese ornaments ; and if 
I can only have plenty of flowers I can always make even a 
meanly furnished room look pretty. I should like a pony, if 
possible," she added, warming to the subject. 

"I see you are not ambitious in your views at present. 
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The porch and honeysuckle sound Arcadian, and make me 
think of Wordsworth's poems. But do you know that the 
sweet little cottage with the tennis court, and a nice little 
stable for the pony, would represent an income of about a 
thousand a year, even in a rather remote suburb of London." 

"Would it really 1 I was only talking nonsense, I know, 
but I was not thinking of London suburbs — I was picturing 
to myself a country cottage." 

" Oh ! but supposing the happy man — I mean your hus- 
band — had some employment in town which would compel 
him to go there every day, how would you manage then V\ 

" But do not some people live out of town, and go in every 
day by rail 1" she asked, innocently. 

" Yes, I believe they do, and I suppose they enjoy it. It 
must be delightful after the day's toil to look forward to the 
honeysuckled porch, and the sweet little wife waiting at the 
garden gate." 

He looked down tenderly at the girl as he spoke. She 
blushed deeply, and he felt her hand tremble when he held 
it in his own for a moment at the comer of the street where 
they parted. 




CHAPTEK X. 

THB FIRST KISS. 

SAW you the other day, young lady, although you 
were too much taken up to notice me ! " exclaimed 
Miss Krikett*s cheerful voice one day when 
Claudia met her in the entrance hall. " I saw you walking 
so lovingly by the side of that handsome young artist down 
by the canal, but you little thought I was watching you from 
the bridge, did you?" 

" I am very sorry I really did not see you," she replied, 
blushing, and speaking in a low voice ; " but please do not 
speak loudly, as there may be people on the stairs. May I 
come up into your room for a few minutes?" 

" Certainly, my love." 

The old lady was quite excited, thinking that she was 
going to be made the recipient of a love affair — not the first by 
many confided to her sympathising ear. Claudia mounted the 
stairs hurriedly, fearing she should meet some one, and when 
they reached Miss Krikett's room she closed the door firmly 
after them. 

" Please, Miss Krikett, do not say anything like that again ; 
and will you promise me to keep a secret if I tell you one?" 

" Wild horses should not drag it from me, dear, if I give 
you my word." 

88 
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"I do assure you that I only met Mr. Fane that day 
because I was going to sit to him for my portrait. We want 
to surprise mother, and so no one must know about it. I 
sit to him in Jeanne KreVs room." 

"Oh, I see. Well, I will say nothing about it. How 
very interesting ! Has he proposed to you yet?" 

"Oh, no. Indeed, there is nothing of the kind!" she 
exclaimed, looking terribly annoyed. "He told me the 
other day that he could not afford to marry yet. He must 
work hard over his pictures, and save money before he can 
even think about such a thing." 

** Hum !" said Miss Krikett. " Poor, is he 1 Poor men do 
not generally stay for three or four weeks at the Hotel de 
Flandre, and wear hot-house flowers in their button-holes, 
and diamond pins worth at least £50. That pin of 
his reminds me so much of one Lord Vivien used to wear 
when I lived in his family. You have heard me speak of 
my dear pupils, the ladies Blanche and Gwendoline ?" 

"I have often," replied Claudia, hoping to be able to 
change the conversation, but Miss Krikett was too sharp for 
her. 

" This Mr. Fane has an appointment in the Treasury, too, 
has he not?" 

" Yes ; but he says it is only just enough to keep him in 
gloves and cigars." 

** Ah, poor young fellow ! Where does he live ?" 

" His father's house is Fane Court, Hampshire, but he has 
married again, and Mr. Fane does not care to go there much. 
He lodges in Albemarle Street. He must have rather a 
lonely life," and she sighed as she spoke. 

"Don't you believe it!" said the old lady, briskly. 
"Bachelors in London have not such lonely lives as you 
imagine, and do be careful of this handsome young artist, with 
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his sweet speeches and fascinating ways. One once made 
love to me years ago, and swore that he should die if I ever 
married anyone else. You see I never did ; but he went out 
to Australia with a wealthy widow." 

"How heartless!" remarked Claudia, opening the door. 
" Thank you for promising to keep my little secret." 

She much wished, however, that Miss Krikett had not 
happened to have been upon the bridge the other day. She 
would tell Mr. Fane, and for the future they must not be 
seen walking together — they must meet and part by the lace- 
maker's abode. She had already managed to give him three or 
four sittings by stealing away whenever she had the chance. 
She was frequently obliged to go out alone, as Marie was 
often busy, and Mrs. Elmsley's time was much taken up with 
her husband. He suffered from weak eyes, and either she 
or Claudia were kept constantly employed in reading to him. 
It seemed the only thing, excepting music, which amused 
and soothed him, and prevented him from brooding over his 
troubles. Fane had sufficient tact not to make his visits 
too frequent. In fact, he had only called once to leave a book 
since the Sunday evening he had spent there. One day he 
met Mr. Elmsley in the street, who stopped and asked him 
how his picture was getting on, and expressed a wish to see 
it when completed ; so a few evenings later he called with it, 
when it was much admired, and he was pressed to stay. 
Miss Krikett was invited down to spend the evening, and to 
hear him sing. Not being restricted to sacred music upon 
that occasion, he sang several beautiful songs, and his voice 
charmed them all. The weeks passed, and still he stayed on. 
One morning when Claudia was with him, she held up a 
letter she had just received. 

" I have had such an interesting letter from Eose Dacre, 
all about her brother's wedding. Such a description of the 
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dresses and the triuDiphal arches, and the school children 
scattering flowers, I thought perhaps you would like to read it." 

"I thought young ladies' letters were strictly private. 
You are kind to offer me such a treat, but I see it is crossed. 
I could not possibly read it. I can quite imagine the display 
at the wedding, and I hope the happy couple may experience 
all the rapture they expect; only, not knowing either of 
them, you see I am not as much interested in them as you 
are." 

" I like Walter Dacre very much, but his wife I have 
never seen. I hope to make her acquaintance, perhaps next 
summer, if I go to stay with Rose." 

" You arc going to them in town, are you not?" 

" I think — I hope so. Rose kindly asked me ; but it is a 
long time off yet, and we never know what may occur to 
change our plans." 

"I hope you will come, for then we shall meet again. 
Although I do not visit the Dacres, we have some mutual 
friends, and I feel sure that we shall meet. There are so 
many opportunities in townT You must let me know when 
you are there, if we do not meet at once ; but you are sure 
to go into the Park, and sit just at the beginning of the Row, 
where people congregate in the afternoon. I shall look for 
you there, remember." 

" How long it seems to look forward to !" she said, regret- 
fully. She was sitting upon a low rush-bottomed chair in 
the lace-maker*s little room, arranging some flowers in a delf 
vase for her — lovely hot-house flowers that Fane had given 
her that morning. She just picked out one or two to 
brighten up the cheerless room, and the others she put care- 
fully into her basket 

"Perhaps you will have forgotten all about me by that 
time ?" he said, insinuatingly. 
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" No, it is you who perhaps will have forgotten me. You 

have others ," and then she checked herself, blushing 

furiously. 

" What ! I have others ! What do you mean ?" 

•'Nothing really." 

" Come, I know you have something upon your little mind. 
Do tell me t Do you think it possible that I care for anyone 
— anyone not Ztere I mean ?" 

" I did hear something." 

" What did you hear ?" 

" I cannot tell you, because I do not believe it, and yet it 
may make you angry." 

"Why should I be angry?" 

" Because — because it is some one you ought not to care 
for." 

" Oh ! but I have not taken vows of celibacy, like Jocelyn. 
If I had I should renounce them now — you know I should, 
dearest. Come, who is this mysterious lady?" 

"It is an American lady — a Mrs. Washington Stormont." 
She trembled as she pronounced the name, and wondered at 
her own boldness, but it would be so sweet to hear from his 
own lips that it was untrue. His face flushed, and his eyes 
looked angry as they flashed from beneath his lowered lashes. 

" What nonsense ! Who told you that rubbish ? Rose 
Dacre, I suppose?" 

"Yes." 

" She would do well to keep such gossip from your ears, 
and reserve it to entertain those more like hei-self." 

" Then it is all nonsense. I thought it was," said Claudia, 
in a relieved tone, "and yet I felt I should so like to ask you. 
You are not angry with me, are you 1 " 

" Angry, no ! Could I be angry with you ? " 

He rose as he spoke, and came towards her, under the 
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pretence of altering lier position a little. The lace-maker had 
her back turned towards them, and her eyes bent down over 
her work. He took Claudia's head between his hands, as he 
had so often done before, to turn it a little more towards the 
light, and as he did so he pressed a kiss lightly, but rever- 
ently, upon her forehead. There was nothing to have 
prevented him from taking her in his arms at that moment, 
and kissing her passionately upon her lips, but he refrained 
from doing so. Something about her made him treat her 
diflferently to other girls he met in society, who, even in their 
first season, were quite ready to lead him on, and meet him 
half way. Claudia was not like this. She tried so hard to 
hide her love. No word betrayed it, but he understood only 
too well the blushes and the trembling manner when they 
met unexpectedly, and he half repented what he had done, 
when, alas ! too late. She was too proud and modest to lead 
him on by one word of encouragement. She was not one to 
offer her love unasked ; but had he asked it in plain words 
she would have given it all to him in its first freshness and 
purity. The day she had spoken about the cottage and the 
honeysuckled porch, he had pictured to himself such a life 
with her, and for a moment he had been almost tempted to 
forget himself, and say words he would have afterwards 
wished unsaid. It was only for a moment, and as he walked 
away alone he smiled, thinking how thankful he was that 
he had not made a fool of himself ; for he liked her, and he 
would not willingly hurt her. He did not mean to be base 
and cruel, but women had spoiled him and flattered him. He 
had only to smile upon them and they fell into his arms, and 
when he was tired of one there were plenty of others. He 
"made vows when the roses bloomed, and broke them ere they 
faded,'' again and again. He was just one of those male 
butterflies one frequently meets in society; pleasant and 
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hannless enough when they mix with their own species, but dan- 
gerous when they stray away to climes where there are no other 
insects of the kind. He found it convenient to stay quietly 
in Bruges for a time, and Claudia amused him, but nothing 
more. Even as Tito had been unsatisfied with the love of a 
beautiful and high-souled woman like Komola, and given 
what he could not give to her to an ignorant little Koman 
peasant, so would Fane have tired of Claudia's love. He 
pitied her, and wished her to be happy. She would soon 
forget him. Most likely she would meet someone in London 
next season, who would fall in love with her and marry her. 
He could picture her in the years to come, in some happy 
English home, looking a little graver, a little more matronly 
than now, but with the same sweet face, bending at the 
twilight hour over a tiny white-robed cherub kneeling at 
her feet murmuring its evening prayer. His light kiss upon 
her brow seemed like a touch of fire. She grew rosy red 
for a moment, then turned pale, and toyed nervously with 
the flowers upon her lap. 

" Claudia," he said presently, very gently, " I am terribly 
afraid that I shall not find time quite to finish this portrait 
whilst I stay here. Will you let me take it away with me 
to copy for my picture ? I must have a model for the figure 
and dress, and then send it back to you as soon as I can. 
You will trust me this time, won't you, as I did not keep your 
fan, you remember 1 " 

Her eyes were full of tears. She was ready to cry with 
disappointment at the idea of parting with him, and losing 
the picture for which she had risked so much, and which had 
cost her many an anxious hour. She was so longing for the 
time to arrive when she would give it to her mother, and 
unburden her mind of this — her first act of deception. Still, 
if the truth must be told, those sittings in Jeanne's attic had 
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been dangerously sweet, and she would fain have prolonged 
them, had it not been for a feeling of anxiety which weighed 
upon her mind, caused by the impropriety of her conduct. 

" Cannot you really finish it before you go ? " she asked, as 
soon as she was able to speak. 

" I quite hope so, but I am not my own master, you see. 
My holiday will soon be over, and I shall have to go back 
to work. I do not know exactly which day yet, but it must 
be soon. You know how sorry I shall be to go. You must 
promise to think of me sometimes. I will not ask you to 
write to me, nor must I write to you, for that would only get 
you into trouble. I am sure Mrs. Elmsley would not approve 
of it. Perhaps I may manage to send you a few flowers 
sometimes, just as a token of remembrance. Flowers speak 
the language of love, you know. They will speak to you 
just as eloquently as pages of poetry." 

Claudia sat as if in a dream. She iiad known that the 
time for parting must come before long, but she had always 
tried to banish it from her mind, and enjoy her happiness 
whilst it lasted. The only drawback to her perfect bliss had 
been the slight feeling of doubt caused by Eose Dacre^s care- 
less words. It was the " little rift within the lute " which had 
now and then silenced the music of her love-dream, but now 
she had heard a denial of the gossip from his own lips, she 
believed in him implicitly. 

"I shall be calling one evening this week upon your 
mother, and then we will arrange another sitting," he remark- 
ed that day as they parted. 

She took the flowers up to her own room, and arranged 
them in a little vase. There was a sprig of myrtle amongst 
them, which she stuck into one of the fern pots upon her 
window sill, thinking perhaps that it might take root. 




CHAPTER XL 

PARTED. 

FEW days later on a note was handed to Mrs. 
Elmsley by Marie. She was sitting at work by the 
window, Mr. Elmsley was dozing in his easy-chair* 
and Claudia was trying over a new song. 

** Oh, Claudia !" she exclaimed, when she had read it, " this 
is from Mr. Fane. He was called away rather suddenly 
yesterday on business, and he apologises for not finding time 
to come and say good-bye. He sends his kind regards to you, 
and wishes you to keep JocelyUy the book he lent you. Here 
take the note. It is very nicely and kindly expressed. I 
am sorry we did not see him again, but I am not at all sur- 
prised to hear that he has gone, for I was only remarking to 
your father the other day, after we had met him, whatever 
can he find to amuse himself with here so long, now he has 
finished his picture? I suppose though, he went about a 
good deal, and made different sketches that will come in 
afterwards for others. 

Claudia took the note mechanically and read it, keeping 
her head turned away from her mother, so that she should 
not notice her pale face and trembling lips. She made some 
answer about being sorry not to have seen Mr. Fane again, 
and as soon as she could, without attracting attention, she left 
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the room explaining that she was going out for a few minutes 
to buy some more drawing paper. She wanted to be alone, 
and she knew that if she stayed long in her bedroom her 
mother would be sure to come and see whether she had a 
headache, so she put on. her hat with a bursting heart, and 
hurried out into the street. She paused for a moment 
hesitating which way to turn. She would like to have 
buried herself for a little while in the depths of some thick 
wood, amongst the bracken, where squirrels and rabbits 
would have been the only witnesses to her grief ; but woods 
and bracken do not abound in Bruges, and the sombre grey 
streets afforded no associations of repose to her troubled mind. 
Then she remembered the little quiet church of St. Clement, 
where she had last been with him. She turned her steps 
towards it as to a haven of refuge. It looked just as dark 
and as quiet as when she had last seen it, and it seemed 
almost as if the same old women were still there motionless 
upon their knees. She went into a dark corner, where she 
too knelt silently with her head bowed, whilst a few. tears 
fell unchecked upon the stone floor. "If he had only said 
good-bye to me," she thought, " I would not be so foolish." 
She grew calmer after a little time, but she had experienced 
a bitter disappointment. In her dreams she had often 
pictured the leave-taking which she knew was inevitable, 
but she had fondly imagined that words would be spoken 
then which would give her a definite hope to cling to, during 
the weary months which must elapse before they could meet 
again. She believed that Jocelyn Fane loved her, and that 
he was only waiting to win a name and fortune by his 
pictures before he could ask her to be his wife. Had he not 
said that he was too poor to marry, and how he had looked 
at her when he had said so ! j 

She recalled now every fond word that he liad spoken, I 
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and she remembered that " perfect love casteth out fear," and 
made up her mind to be brave and strong. If all the world 
should call him false, she would believe him true ; and time 
would make all things right. So she reasoned with herself 
in her foolish faith. If she had only known more of the 
world she would not have trusted so blindly. She had been 
too much alone lately, and dreamed too much. Solitude is 
often more dangerous to a girl than too much dissipation. 

One, mixing in society, with a certain knowledge of men 
and manners, would only have laughed at the little flirtation, 
and have taken it for what it was worth; but she, poor 
child, had believed each idle word, and treasured it in her 
heart. The poetry she had read — the songs she had listened 
to — the pictures she had watched growing into life upon the 
canvas beneath his hand, — all had tended to feed the romance 
of her nature, and clothe the ideal she was worshipping. 

Music, poetry and painting are three most delightful arts, 
but they have a good deal to answer for in this wicked 
world ! 

Fane flattered himself that he had managed everything 
beautifully. He felt that he had impressed Claudia deeply 
enough to make the last "good-bye" rather a painful affair, 
and so he came to the conclusion that it would be better and 
kinder to avoid it altogether. He was not quite heartless 
enough, after all he had said and done, just to call in a casual 
way, and say farewell to the family collectively. He knew 
only too well how her face would pale and her lips tremble, 
and she might betray herself to her parents, which would 
make it awkward for her, poor little girl ! He really had 
been very careful after all, and not said half as much as he 
generally said to girls; but then he had respected her 
innocence — she was so pretty and confiding too — he would 
not grieve her for the world ; but it was quite time he left 
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dear, dreamy Bruges, and went back to the working, busy 
world of London. 

Claudia left the church somewhat comforted by her re- 
flections. It was very wicked of her to have knelt there, 
with her heart and thoughts full of earthly love ; and a few 
weeks ago she would have been horrified if any one had told 
her she could have done such a thing — she who would not 
even look at Mr. Fane's sketches in the chapel such a short 
time ago. She was indeed changed ! 

She bought the drawing-paper, which she had almost for- 
gotten, and when she went into the house she thought she 
had better go through the ordeal at once of telling Miss 
Krikett of Fane's departure with the unfinished portrait, as 
that good lady took a lively interest in its progress, and never 
missed an opportunity of asking how it was getting on. 

" Well, I call that mean of the young man !" she remarked, 
when Claudia had told her the state of affairs. " To inveigle 
you into meeting him over and over again, down by that 
nasty canal — a place I wouldn't go near myself upon any 
account — and then after all to walk off with the portrait." 

** But it was not finished. Miss Krikett, and he was obliged 
to leave on account of business." 

"He must paint very slowly then. I expect there was 
more talking than painting. However, I do hope you will 
get it after all ; but, as I said before, artists are a bad lot." 

"But he is a gentleman." 

" So was my friend who went off with the widow. Now, 
child, do sit down and have a cup of coffee, for you look 
quite white." 

The old lady seemed to have coffee perpetually boiling on 
the stove, and very good it was. She busied herself with 
the cups and saucers, brought some wonderful cakes out of 
the cupboard, and Tom jumped on to her lap to have his 
share of the good things. 
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" Have you heard," she said, as they sipped their coffee, 
" that Mrs. Smith is going to give a grand concert in her 
house for the benefit of the schools connected with Notre 
Dame. The tickets (unreserved) are only a franc each. I 
think I shall go, for although I am not interested in the 
charity, as it is a Eoman Catholic one, I do want to see the 
inside of that grand house. WiJl you come with me, if Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmsley do not care to go?" 

" I daresay we shall all go," she replied. " We have so 
few amusements here that we shall be quite excited about 
it, no doubt." 

The concert came off the following week, and was well 
attended, even by the English residents. The house was 
like Aladdin's Palace, decorated with coloured lamps and 
tall feathery palms. It was quite the end of the season 
at Ostend, so the hostess was only just in time to secure the 
artistes from there before they left — she had others too ex- 
pressly from London ; and altogether the affair was a great 
success, and gave people something to talk about for a long 
time. After that little excitement was over, they settled 
down to their usual monotonous life, and to Claudia some- 
times the time seemed rather long. Week after week passed 
away, and winter had fairly set in. The swallows had long 
since left their nests beneath the eaves, and flown to the 
sunny south. The pigeons and other birds were tamer than 
ever. The first frost had killed the little myrtle which had 
taken root, and had already put out one or two pale green 
leaves — to be nipped, alas ! in the bud. She felt very deso- 
late as she moved it away, regretting that she had not taken 
it in before — in time to save it. It seemed like a bad omen, 
she thought. All this time she had not received any sign 
from Jocelyn Fane to show her that she was not forgotten. 
Not a flower or a word had come from him since he left, but 
still she trusted and loved on. 
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Christmas came at last, and a very severe one it was. The 
canals were frozen, and the poor old people might he seen 
toiling along over the ice, hending heneath the loads of sticks 
the^ had gathered for fuel, whilst younger and happier 
ones enjoyed the skating. Amongst the numerous cards 
which arrived on Christmas Day were two hand-painted ones 
addressed to Mrs. Elmsley and Claudia in Mr. Fane's hand- 
writing, and on New Year's Day a hox arrived, directed by 
the same hand, to " Miss Elmsley." Claudia's eyes sparkled 
when she opened it, and found it full of hot-house flowers 
carefully packed in tin-foil and cotton-wool, and underneath 
them, wrapped in tissue paper, was an exquisite filagree 
silver bouquet-holder. She felt a little bit disappointed 
when she found that the portrait was not in the box 
underneath the flowers, but only for a moment. No doubt 
he had been too busy to finish it, but she was in his 
thoughts, and that was everything. The weary weeks of 
waiting seemed nothing to her now ; she was amply repaid 
for her trust and patience. It was a bright frosty morning, 
and she felt as joyous as a bird as she flitted about the room, 
arranging her treasures in quaint little delf saucers and vases 
she had picked up for a few sous in the market-place. The 
coarse, dark-coloured pottery showed to advantage the waxen 
bloom of the stephanotis and gardenia, the delicate bavardia 
and Cape jessamine, and the sweet Neapolitan violets. All 
the flowers were white, and they gave the room quite a bridal 
appearance. She put her canary in front of the window so 
that he could enjoy the sunshine — she gave the pigeons and 
small birds outside a luxurious meal — she wanted everything 
about her to feel as bright and happy as she felt herself. 
She was in the midst of arranging her flowers when a letter 
with a black -edged envelope was handed to her. 
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"What a dreadful envelope!" remarked Mrs. Elmsley, 
" Who is it from? I hope there is nothing the matter." 

Claudia's heart stood still for a moment. She could not help 
connecting the one who held the first place there with every 
incident that occurred in her life, and she experienced a sen- 
sation of relief when she recognised Rose Dacre*s writing. 
But what sad and unexpected news the letter contained ! 
She could scarcely realise it. Young Mrs. Dacre — a hride 
only three months ago — was dead ! Killed in the flush of 
health — ^just in the prime of her active, useful life. It does, 
indeed, seem strange why such things must he ! She was 
riding as usual one morning through the village at a sharp 
trot, when one of the model school children suddenly ran 
forward, howling a hoop down a little narrow lane, leading 
into the main street. The hoop rolled into the middle of 
the road and caught in the horse's feet. It startled the 
animal, who plunged and reared violently. Had Mrs. Dacre 
not heen such an experienced rider, and been thrown, her life 
might have been saved. As it was, she kept her seat firmly, 
although the horse reared to such an extent that he lost his 
balance and fell over on to her, dashing her head against the 
kerb stone. All was over in a few hours. There was con- 
cussion of the brain, besides other severe injuries, and she 
was never conscious for one moment after she was picked up. 
It was indeed sad ; and every one round about, both rich and 
poor, felt true sympathy for the young widower when he 
stood in the old church, before the flower-strewn coffin of 
his bride, beside whom he had so lately knelt at the altar. 
The funeral service had succeeded the wedding ceremony 
with awful rapidity ; but who can tell what a day may bring 
forth ? Claudia dropped her flowers and turned as white as 
the snowy blossoms. 

" How terrible !" they all exclaimed. " How fearfully sad 
for Walter Dacre and the Jamiesons ! " 
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The news shed quite a gloom over the bright dawn of the 
New Year. It seemed as if Claudia ought to stifle her 
happiness when her friends were in such trouble. She wrote 
a long affectionate letter to Rose, and then a short one to Mr. 
Fane, which was submitted to Mrs. Elmsley for her approval. 
It was as follows : — 

" Dear Mr. Fane, — Thank you very, very much for the 
lovely flowers and the bouquet-holder. You could not have 
sent me anything more acceptable. The flowers have made 
our rooms look quite bright. I did so much enjoy arranging 
them. — With all our good wishes for the New Year, believe 
me, yours sincerely, Claudia Elmslbt." 

She then went out to post her letters. The town was 
quite en fete — even the dingy shops of Bruges looked gay 
with New Year's gifts, gilded horns of sugar plums, and 
little waxen Christs. She felt that she should like Jocelyn 
Fane to have some small token of remembrance from her — 
something to tell him that he was not forgotten. She had 
not much money to spend, and as she looked into one window 
after another she wondered very much what she should buy. 
At last, in a curious old shop where the man sold rosaries, 
pictures of saints and crucifixes carved in ivory, she found a 
tiny silver box of Dutch repousse work suitable for a fusee 
case. It took her fancy, and after a little bargaining with 
the fat old Flam and in spectacles, he let her have it for a 
few francs. She enclosed it with a New Year's card to 
Jocelyn Fane, but wrote on a slip of paper, ** Please do not 
write to thank me." She always remembered that particular 
New Year's Day afterwards, through all her life. Her 
hurried walk alone through unfrequented streets in search 
of a little gift, which was to be a secret from everyone, 
whilst all the time the clear sweet chimes of the old Belfry 
rang out through the sharp frosty air. 




CHAPTER XII. 

SISTBRS-IN-LAW. 

HAVE such news to tell you !" exclaimed Claudia 
one morning in the early spring, bursting into 
Miss Krikett*s room with an open letter and a 
photograph in her hand. " Just fancy ! My brother is 
coming at last. He is now on his way home, but not alone. 
He is actually married, and this is the photograph of his 
wife. Is she not lovely?" 

Miss Krikett, putting down her duster and feather brush, 
with which she was going the round of her dominions, 
adjusted her spectacles to examine the photograph. 

" She is indeed, my dear. Why, this must be a surprise to 
you ! You did not even know that Major Elmsley was 
engaged, did you?" 

. " No, but he has explained all in his letter. He was really 
engaged when the news of papa's trouble reached him before 
he had had time to tell us of it. Of course it made a very 
great difference in his prospects, for instead of having a hand- 
some allowance, he has nothing now but his pay. He offered 
to release Stella from the engagement, but she would not give 
him up. He thought she might do better, as she is much 
admired, and has money of her own. She is an orphan, and 
has been brought up by an uncle and aunt in India. Was it 
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not good — was it not noble of lier not to give up Dick, 
although they did all they could to try and persuade her to 
do so ; but would any woman worth anything give up the 
man she loves just for money?" 

" Indeed, a great many do, dear ; but I am very glad your 
brother has been so fortunate. What a pretty name Stella 
is!" 

" She does indeed seem rightly named," remarked Claudia, 
looking again at the photograph, ''for she is radiantly beauti- 
ful. Dick says he hates coloured photographs, but that 
nothing uncoloured could give us any idea of Stella. Her 
eyes are so gloriously dark, and her hair like deep gold. He 
has arranged to exchange at last into the — th regiment, and 
hopes perhaps to stay in England for six months or longer, 
as the climate was beginning to tell upon his wife. They 
were to sail in the Crocodile on the 3rd, and we see that she 
was due at Portsmouth yesterday, so they will soon be here; 
and I have come up to ask you for the address of the 
boarding-house kept by your friend, Mrs. King. You see, 
unfortunately, we have no room for them in this house. 
Dick says hotels are too expensive now, and they would 
prefer a nice quiet pension near us." 

" Mrs. King's, in the Rue de Flandre, will be just the place 
then. She is the widow of a medical man, and once moved 
in the highest circles. Such a kind creature too ! Quite 
invaluable, in case of illness !" 

" Thank you very much " she answered, writing down the 
address in her pocket-book. " Mother and I will go round at 
once, and enquire about the rooms." 

The Crocodile was just in at Portsmouth. There was the 
usual bustle and excitement attendant upon the arrival of a 
troopship. The pier was crowded with all sorts of people, 
some simply intent upon carrying luggage ; others, whether 
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soldiers, sailors or civilians, equally anxious to press forward 
for the first clasp of long-severed hands. What meetings 
take place there ! Meetings too often not unmixed with 
sorrow, for, to almost all of us, absence from home brings 
changes of some kind. Happy indeed are those who meet 
again after years of separation, and find all bright, even as 
they left it. Fellow-passengers had only time for hurried 
good-byes to each other, and even these were sometimes 
forgotten in the eager joy of re-union, with parents and 
families waiting to receive them. Major Elmsley and his 
wife, followed by an old ayah shivering in the March wind, 
were among the first to leave the pier. They did not expect 
anyone to meet them, so they went straight to an hotel as 
soon as they could. There was a cheerful fire in the sitting 
room into which they were shown, and the table was laid for 
breakfast, as it was yet early. 

Young Mrs. Elmsley threw off her cloak, and held her 
white hands appreciatively towards the fire. 

"How delightful to be in a house again, and not feel that 
everything about you is moving !" she exclaimed. "Will you 
ring for breakfast at once. I am quite hungry. I hope they 
will look well after Feroozhe, and give her a fire in her room, 
poor thing ; she feels the cold so terribly !" 

" I will order one," replied the Major, as the waiter came 
in with the coffee. **I am so afraid, darling, that this is rather 
a sad coming home for you," he remarked, when they were 
seated at table, " not having anyone to meet us, you know, 
and that kind of thing. Of course it was too far for any of 
my people to come from Bruges " 

*^ And poor Aunt Flo can't leave Sir Thomas. Even if she 
could, she cannot be expected to feel very enthusiastic about 
us, as she has never seen you, and she only saw me once or 
twice when I was a schoolgirl. It is very different in your 
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case. You must be longing to see your parents and sister 
again. Do enquire about the trains and boats directly after 
breakfast, and let us lose no time in getting on to Bruges.'' 

" Yes; but we will not think of starting before to-morrow. 
You must have at least one good night's rest. I cannot help 
feeling a little bit down somehow, at least I should, if I had 
not you to cheer me; but you see all would have been so 
different, if, as I once hoped, I had been going to take you 
to the jolly old house at Campden Hill." 

She looked up brightly. She was very lovely, with a 
complexion like strawberries and cream ; the darkest of hazel 
eyes, and hair of that deep gold, which even her worst 
enemies seldom ventured to call red. She was tall, firmly 
built, and well-developed. Such was Stella, in the glory of 
her perfect womanhood, at five-and-twenty! 

"Don't think about it, Dick. I love the idea of the 
Continent, for I know nothing of it, beyond six months of 
school life in Paris. As far as I am concerned, I much prefer 
going there, instead of to London. It is very early in the 
season yet, and we shall have enough of London afterwards." 

"But I am afraid you will not find Bruges quite like 
Paris ! " 

*' As I was at the Sacrd Coeur there, I really saw nothing 
of it; and, excepting for the language, I might just as well 
have been in Hampstead." 

" We must try and manage to get a week there on our return, 
and I think you will find it more cheerful than Hampstead. 
Would you like to come out now, and look about a little ? 
I must send a telegram to Bruges." 

The rest of the day was pleasantly spent in exploring the 
docks, the Soldiers' Home, and the Haslar Hospital ; and the 
following day they went on to Dover, in time to catch the 
mail-boat for Ostend. Thence to Bruges late that same 
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eyening. Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley and Claudia were on the 
qaai to meet them. They did not find Dick much changed ; 
a little stouter and browner, that was all He declared that 
he should not have known his sister. She had grown from 
childhood into womanhood, during the two years that had 
elapsed since last they met. They all sat up very late, 
talking over the fire in Mrs. Elmsley's apartments. Of 
course there was much that was painful to discuss about the 
unfortunate bank, and Major Elmsley and his father went off 
to smoke in the next room, leaving the ladies a little time 
alone. Stella was looking very tired after her journey, but 
they could not fail to be struck by her beauty, and her 
fascinating manner. 

"I have heard so much about you," she remarked, again 
kissing Claudia ; " I am so glad to know you at last. I have 
so often wished for a sister ! " 

" And so have I," replied the girl. " I hope we shall be 
a great deal together. The pension, where you are going to 
stay, is only a very little way off." 

" I am so glad of that. This seems a delightful old place, 
and I am sure we shall all be very happy here. I like to 
be quiet sometimes. You see we had plenty of gaiety in 
Bombay, and my aunt's house was one of the gayest there. 
There was always something going on." 

" Have you always lived in India ?" enquired Mrs. Elmsley, 
for all had happened so suddenly that she seemed to know 
little or nothing about the fair daughter now sitting amidst 
the family circle, as if she had been one of them for years. 

**Yes, always, excepting when I was at school," she 
answered, a shade of trouble passing over her face. " I lost 
both parents in that dreadful Indian Mutiny." She 
shuddered as she spoke. "Even now I never like to 
mention it, although I know nothing of its horrors, except- 
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ing from reading about it, and what people have told me. I 
was a baby of a few months old at the time, and, like many 
other European children, I was saved by my ayah — the one 
I have brought with me here. She stained my skin with 
something to make me look dark, and as she was nursing 
me at the time I easily passed for her own child. She 
escaped with me from Cawnpore, and took me up the country 
to the house of a ryot — a Hindoo farmer, you know — who 
was her brother. I believe we met with many adventures 
on the way, and had a few narrow escapes from the Sepoys 
and the lawless rabble that infested the country at the time. 
Feroozh^ will enjoy telling you all about it some day. How- 
ever we did escape, and I was brought up for a long time at 
the ryot's farm ; in fact, I believe Feroozh^ wished to hide 
me there for ever, for fear of losing me, but her brother told 
some officers about me, one day long afterwards, when all 
was quiet, and they happened to ride out and stop at tho 
farm for refreshment. One of them had known my father, 
and he at once communicated with my uncle. General Wylde 
of Bombay, who, of course, sent for me and Feroozhfe, and I 
have been there ever since. He is ray father's brother. I 
was soon sent to school in England, and afterwards for a 
short time to Paris. I was kept at school from the time I 
was eight 3'^ears old until I was nineteen, and during all 
those years I never once went home. So my life has not 
been very eventful, has it ?" 

**No, indeed," said Mrs. Elmsley, pityingly. "And poor 
Feroozh^ lost you after all." 

" Yes ; but my aunt kept her with her until I had finished 
school, and since then she has been my maid. I hope she 
will never leave me, for she is such a useful, faithful creature. 
She was a very young woman when she nursed me, so she 
cannot be nearly as old as she looks ; but Indian women age 
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quickly. She is strong enough yet, I hope, to last many 
years." 

"Then you have spent the last five years in India?" 
resumed Mrs. Elmsley. 

'* Yes ; and I was beginning to long for European air again. 
We always went to the hills in the summer, like everyone 
eke ; but still I have found the climate a little trying, and 
we had so much gaiety too — that tires one, I think." 

" I wonder somebody did not run away with you before 
now. Girls marry so young in India." 

Stella laughed and blushed. She did not quite like to 
say how many chances she had had and refused, much to 
her aunt's annoyance. 

** You see I was not brought out so soon as most girls ; 
but, of course, I could have married before now, only I 
waited for the right man. There is an immense amount of 
flirtation always going on in India, and I am afraid all 
military men do not make good husbands. I saw a little 
behind the scenes, and gained a great deal of experience 
during my four or five years of freedom. I flirted a little, 
of course, but I can truly say that I never loved anyone 
until I met Dick ; then I gave him my heart because he is 
honest and true, and his name has never been coupled with 
any other woman but myself." 

" It was very good of you not to break off the engagement 
when you heard of the difference in his position." 

" As if I could have done such a thing ! The only thing 
is, I feel that he is giving up a great deal in tying himself 
down upon a small income. The life of a married officer 
involves so many expenses, and my few hundreds a year will 
not go very far in these hard times ; but wc are both deter- 
mined to be economical, and make the best of things, and I 
feel sure we shall never regret it." 
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" I am quite sure Dick never will," replied Mrs. Elmsley, 
-warmly. "It seems just as if you were sent by Heaven 
to make up for all he had lost. We have often talked 
about him and grieved over him, knowing what a differ- 
ence he must have found living only upon his pay, and 
just a hundred a year which his godmother most provi- 
dentially left him a short time ago; but he never once 
complained." 

" He calls me his angel sometimes," said Stella, laughing ; 
" but I am so sleepy — I think, if you do not mind, we will 
go now to Mrs. King's, and come in again and see you 
to-morrow." 

Mr. Elmsley put on his coat and walked with them to 
the pension, where everything had been comfortably prepared 
for their reception, regretting, as he left them, that it was not 
in his power to receive them under his own roof. 

**I am quite in love with my new relations already," 
Stella remarked to her husband when they were alone in 
their room. 

" I am so glad you like them. I find my poor father much 
changed." 

" Do you ? I think he is so courteous — so gentle — I shall 
soon grow quite fond of him ; and Claudia is lovely." 

" Do you really think so ? I should describe her more as 
pleasing than lovely .; but she is a dear little thing." 

" Brothers never can see beauty in their own sisters." 

"How do you know when you haven't any?" 

" Oh, but other people have, and I have frequently noticed 
their want of appreciation in that respect. This is really a 
very comfortable place, and Mrs. King is most obliging, only 
she seems determined to smother us all with blankets and 
fires!" 




CHAPTER XIII. 

STELLA. 

'HE Elmsleys, one and all, were charmed with their 
first impression of Stella, and as time went on this 
good impression was not diminished. In fact, she 
fascinated everj^one she met, for she took the trouhle to make 
herself agreeahle to hoth young and old of either sex. She 
evidently wished to he loved, and, heing quite free from 
reserve, she made friends with anyone she happened to come 
in contact with. She was soon quite at home with the other 
hoarders at Mrs. King's pension, and often made her friends 
laugh hy her description of their little peculiarities. They 
were not a very interesting set. There were two or three 
spinsters of an uncertain age— of the type generally found in 
hoarding-houses — and one lively widow. These ladies waged 
war against each other in their endeavours to fascinate an 
elderly retired Colonel and an extremely deaf Admiral. 
There was also another widow, with a family of four girls, 
aged from eight to sixteen. She, poor woman, never excited 
the indignation of the spinsters by angling for a second hus- 
band — her whole heart and mind being absorbed in the wel 
fare and education of her four treasures. She had come to 
Bruges solely upon their account, as she could give them a 
better education there than her limited means would have 
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admitted of, in England. They attended a day school close 
by, and when they were in the house, people were frequently 
asked to hear Mary play, or Annie recite poetry, or they 
were as constantly appealed to about Katie's bad habit of 
stooping, and Laura's slight cast. It was a little tedious 
certainly, and so was the incessant practising upon a more 
than second-rate piano, but Stella bore it all with sweet 
resignation. Major Elmsley got on very well with the 
Colonel, whose Indian experiences beguiled many a half -hour 
in the smoking-room after the evening rubber was over, and 
the ladies had retired. Mrs. Elmsley gave a small musical 
evening to introduce the bride to her limited circle of friends. 
It passed off very well. Stella had a clear soprano voice, 
and she sang some pretty little French songs very sweetly — 
also some duets with Claudia. Miss Krikett, of course, was 
invited, also the Colonel, who was most attentive to her. 
The Chaplain, his wife and eldest daughter, and one or two 
military people from the Quai Longue, completed the party. 
It was quite an event in their quiet lives. Indeed Stella's 
arrival seemed to have cheered everyone up in the little 
circle in which she moved. She was so clever too, and had 
so much taste. Her dainty fingers made up the most bewitch- 
ing caps for Mrs. Elmsley, from neglected stores of old lace, 
hidden away and forgotten — it was she who rolled up the 
neatest cigarettes that Mr. Elmsley had ever smoked. She 
and Claudia made an excursion to Ostend, looked in at the 
milliners' windows, and after their return she trimmed up 
her old hats in the latest Parisian style — then under her 
superintendence Feroozh^ twisted up the tangled locks in a 
manner that was quite becoming, and had the additional 
advantage of being secure and tidy. A less sweet disposition 
than Claudia's might perhaps have been inclined to feel 
jealous of Stella and her versatile accomplishments, for she 
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was rather a helpless little thing herself, excepting as far as 
music and a little sketching were concerned, but no such 
thought ever entered her mind. She adored her, and was 
quite delighted that other people admired her. They were 
a great deal together, and had long walks and talks, in 
which she confided everything to her new sister except her love 
for Jocelyn Fane. That she could not talk of. It seemed 
something too sacred to be spoken lightly of — she must keep 
it yet, for a while, all to herself — buried in her heart until 
the glad time should come when everyone would know of it. 
She had never alluded to him in any of her letters to Rose 
Dacre, for she dreaded her jokes, even more than her warn- 
ings. Rose had no idea of his intended visit to Bruges, and 
as her mind had had so many other events to occupy it lately, 
no doubt, even the fact of Mr. Fane's existence had passed 
out of it. At all events she had never once mentioned his 
name. 

Mrs. Elmsley spoke of his visit one day to her son, who, for 
the moment, did not seem to remember who he was ; then he 
recollected having met him once or twice, but he knew no 
more about him, so the conversation dropped. 

Claudia did one day tell Stella how terribly disappointed 
she was, that after all she should not be able to go to London 
that year, as Rose Dacre had told her in her last letter that 
they would not go to town at all that season, and that her 
father had let the house in Mount Street. " You see," she 
remarked in her letter, " we are all in deep mourning, and we 
could not go out much if we were in town, so we might just 
as well be here, only I am so sorry upon your account. I feel 
it would be too dull for you here; but if nothing better 
should turn up before the end of the year, and you will take 
pity upon my solitude, perhaps, after all, it would not be 
much quieter for you than Bruges ! " 
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Stella sympathised heartily with Claudia in her disap- 
pointment. She thought it only natural for a girl of her 
age, living as she did, to have set her heart upon a London 
season, and she attributed the slight fits of absence or 
depression in. which she occasionally indulged, entirely to 
disappointment caused by the loss of her promised treat. 
With her usual good-nature, she set to work to form a little plan 
in her mind, which she eventually confided to her husband. 
She told him of Claudia's trouble, in which he too sympa- 
thised, but observed that she would only have to wait until 
next season after all, and then she would not be quite nine- 
teen. Young enough for London dissipation, he thought. 

" Yes," she replied, " but I am not so sure but that a little 
dissipation would do your sister good. She is a very sweet 
girl, but she has been shut up here so long, been so much 
alone, and read poetry until she has grown just a little bit 
dreamy and romantic. I think she wants rousing. Have 
you noticed what I mean ? " 

" Oh yes ; but Claudia always was an absent child. She 
used to fix those large eyes of her's upon some far distant 
object, visible only to herself, and start when we spoke to 
her, as if she were just waking from a trance. "We used to 
tease her terribly about being *up in the clouds,' and 'wool- 
gathering.' I must say I like a woman to be * all there ; ' 
but I believfe some people admire the dreamy and romantic 
sort. You never dream, do you, Stella ? " 

** Never!" she answered, decidedly; "but I have been 
concocting a little plan, which, if it meets with your 
approval, will still give Claudia a chance of enjoying some- 
thing of the gaieties of London." 

"What is it?" 

" I was thinking, dear, that perhaps you may not care to 
stay here all the time, and how nice it would be if we could 
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take a little furnished house of our own. I have heard people 
say, that if you go to the right part of London, they are not 
even as expensive as apartments are in the season, in the best 
situations." 

"I really do not know anything about it !" replied Major 
Elmsley; "but what should you consider the right part of 
London to look about in for what you want ? " 

" I should not mind a remote part of South Kensington, 
or Bayswater, or even St. John's Wood. Captain Mayne's 
wife told me they once took a sweet little cottage there for 
four pounds a week, and we tfould aflPord that, couldn't we ? " 

"I think we might — ^but there would be many other 
expenses and worries — servants, for instance." 

"Yes; but they are always to be met with in London in 
the season, quite willing to be engaged only for a short time ; 
then Feroozhe is invaluable, she can even cook." 

" She makes very good curries, but we cannot live upon 
curry ! " 

"Oh, she can make anything /^^ said Stella, emphatically. 
"It would be so pleasant to have dur own little home, if only 
for a short time ; and then Claudia could come to us. Perhaps 
we might even persuade your father and mother to come too, 
and if they brought Marie, why, that would be beautiful, we 
should only want a boy then, and perhaps sometimes an extra 
help. I mean, of course, after we have paid our visit to 
Aunt Flo. She has just written again to ask me when we 
are going, and she speaks as if she expected us to make our 
home with her, for an indefinite period; but, Dick, don't you ' 
think it is a mistake to stay too long with relations, however 
kind they may be ? I feel too as if I knew nothing of her. 
I have only seen her twice in my life. She had just married 
old Sir Thomas when I left school I wonder how we shall 
like him ! I have a lively recollection of being terribly 
f rightJiened for him when I was a girl ! " 
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" Is he such a dreadful old gentleman, then % " 

" Yes. I think he must have had gout or something, when 
I saw him. I know he threw one of his boots at the footman, 
and said something very naughty ; but Aunt Flo said it was 
all on account of his health." 

" Let us hope he enjoys better health now," remarked the 
Major. "No, upon reflection. I do not think it wise to 
stay too long with relations, and your reminiscences are not 
encouraging. I suppose your aunt will make your life a bur- 
den to you, by telling you every day that you have thrown 
yourself away upon me, and that with your advantages 
you ought to have made as good a match as she herself has 
done." 

"What nonsense, Dick!" she exclaimed, kissing him, 
" as if I would change you, if I could, for all the gouty old 
baronets ever created. If Aunt Flo once dares to say such 
an insulting thing to me, I shall immediately order the boxes 
to be packed, and depart from her house for ever." 

" We will try and avoid a catastrophe of that kind," he 
replied, laughing. " If you wiU endeavour to propitiate 
Aunt Flo, I'll do my best with the baronet. I feel I shall 
get on beautifully with him, if he never throws anything 
more solid at me than boots. Even if he does, I don't much 
mind, for I always had a happy knack of avoiding bombs and 
other heavy fire. We will stay there until they are tired of 
us, and then we will look out for the cottage ornee in St. 
John's Wood, and the boy in buttons. I think we shall be 
all right with the Lascelles for a week or so. It is something 
to be able to stay in Park Lane — the wide end too. It 
always was my beau-ideal of everything delightful in the 
way of situation for a town house ! I think too, perhaps, we 
ought to fix some time for our visit, allowing a week or ten 
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days for Paris on the way. I am sure you must be tired of 
all the good people at Mrs. King's by this time." 

" They are a little tedious, but I should not like to take 
you away from your family one day sooner than you wish." 

Major Elmsley was quite as fond of his parents and sister 
as most men, and very glad he was to be with them again 
after the long separation, but he and his wife had already 
spent two months in Bruges, and they had all been constantly 
together. They had seen over every church, and knew each 
picture by heart. They had made excursions to Ostend, 
Nieuport and Furness ; explored the docks and canals, and now 
there really seemed nothing left to do. Life at the pension 
was becoming a little bit monotonous. They had heard all the 
Coloners best stories, at least twice over. They knew exactly 
with which dress the lively widow would in turn adorn 
herself, to lay siege to the obdurate heart of the Admiral, and 
sow seeds of envy in the bosoms of the four rival spinsters. 
They had listened patiently to Mary's pieces and Annie's 
poems, and sympathised with the mother's anxiety about 
Katie's stoop and Laura's cast, until they came to the con- 
clusion at last, that a change would be rather refreshing. 

Major Elmsley felt that it was scarcely fair of him to keep 
his young wife there longer upon his account. She had been 
accustomed to plenty of good society and gaiety, and she 
ought to enjoy both, when she had the chance, so he decided 
to leave Bruges the following week, promising to return after 
their stay in London, unless Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley could be 
persuaded to join them there. They would not give a decided 
answer about that. Mrs. Elmsley would much have liked it, 
but her husband seemed to shrink more than ever from re- 
visiting the metropolis, and again meeting with those who 
had been his associates under such different circumstances. 

" I think it is a thousand pities," remarked Major Elmsley, 
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when he was discussing the subject with his mother, " that 
the governor persists in burying you all in this place. It was 
quite right for a time, and no doubt beneficial to Claudia for 
a year or so, but she is no longer a child, and she ought to 
mix with the world. People soon get forgotten now-a-days, 
unless they come to the front. He is not an old man, and 
he has been accustomed to an active, busy life. I think it 
would be so much better if he had some occupation. If he 
were amongst his friends in town, he might hear of something. 
He certainly never will here." 

"I fear he is scarcely fit for any kind of employment now," 
replied his mother, sadly. "He suffers terribly from his 
head and eyes." 

" That is because he takes that infernal chloral to make 
liim sleep. If he had more to do, he would sleep without 
that, I am sure. When I go to town I shall look people up, 
and see what I can do for him. In the meantime, you must 
talk to him, and see if you cannot get him to look at things 
in a different light." 

" I believe you could do more yourself in that way, Dick." 

"I have been talking to him this morning. It is the 
effort that is needed, and the longer he puts off making it 
the more difficult it will appear." 

" We could not leave here," she replied, "unless something 
very good were offered to him. I assure you we could not 
live in comfort in London upon our present income. I once 

thought of going to L (mentioning the cathedral town 

where she was brought up), as we have relations there, but 
upon further consideration I think it would not be pleasant 
for us. We hope to go soon, just for a visit; but I should 
not like to settle there now." She sighed as she spoke, and 
her thoughts travelled back to her girlhood. 

Major Elmsley said no more then upon the subject, but he 
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hoped that his suggestions had made a little impression. 
Their time in Bruges was getting short. Claudia would 
have been disconsolate at their departure, had she not been 
buoyed up by the thought of joining them, before the sum- 
mer was over, in the furnished cottage (if that desirable 
residence could be found for the modest sum of four or five 
guineas a week, anywhere within three miles of Charing 
Cross). 

"It will have to be taken monthly, you know, servants and 
all," remarked the Major, smiling; " because soldiers can never 
be certain of anything under the sun. Our regiment might 
be ordered " 

" Oh, Dick ! " exclaimed both Stella and Claudia, in 
despairing tones, "I thought you were safe and certain for 
at least six months, or more." 

*^Well, I think and hope so; but at this moment every 
British officer feels as if he ought to rush to the rescue of 
General Gordon." 

" Oh, rubbish ! " said Stella. "He has been in Khartoum so 
long, he must be quite accustomed to it by this time." She 
spoke heedlessly. Had she paused for a moment to think 
seriously of the possible fate of that gallant soldier, she 
would have checked herself. Her husband laughed, but she 
looked grave. She was beginning to wish for what in all 
probability would never be hers, at least for many years to 
come — namely, a settled home of her own. It was what she 
had never had. Her school life at Hampstead had been 
tolerably happy, but it had been one of dreary monotony. It 
was spent at one of those strict establishments, where it is 
against the rules to visit anyone but relations. The only 
ones she possessed in England, until her aunt's marriage to 
Sir Thomas Lascelle (which did not take place until her 
school-days were nearly over), consisted of an elderly lady 
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and gentleman, cousins of her father's, who resided in a large, 
ancient, red-brick house, in the old town of Hampstead. 

How well she remembered the long Sunday afternoons 
she spent alone there, in the dull old garden, with its straight 
gravel walks, clipped yew trees, and rows of sun-flowers, 
where her only amusement was reading a good book, or 
feeding the gold fish in the pond, while the elderly couple 
snored peacefully upon their respective sofas in the dark 
drawing-room. They were kind old souls — both now sleep- 
ing their last sleep — but they had never been accustomed to 
have young people about them, and had no idea of entertain- 
ing them. She remembered the holidays too — spent always 
with the governess, sometimes with one or two other girls 
from India, homeless like herself — at some fashionable water- 
ing place, where they were most carefully guarded, and had all 
the restraint of school life, without even its small excite- 
ments. Then came the brief time at the Sacr6 Coeur, and 
lastly, her life with her uncle and aunt in Bombay. Those last 
five years of incessant flirting, dancing, and picnicing had 
not been such a period of unalloyed bliss as most girls might 
imagine. There had been many a heartache — many a weary 
hour spent in the midst of gaiety. Her aunt had lost her 
own two little girls in infancy, a few years after Stella had 
come to her, and the sight of her, in her healthy blooming 
childhood, seemed to remind her constantly of her own lost 
darlings ; so she soon made her health an excuse for sending 
her to England. After her departure, and ever afterwards, 
she lived only for society. She rushed into it at first, 
possibly to drown her grief, until at last a constant round of 
gaiety became a necessity of her life ; and even when Stella's 
school days could no longer be prolonged, she found her just 
as insatiable as ever, and very soon discovered that she was 
only in the way. Her aunt was still a young-looking woman, 
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fond of admiration, and the addition of a lovely niece to her 
household was anything hut a delight to her. Had she heen 
her daughter it would have heen diflferent, hut every time she 
had to explain, in answer to the numerous eager enquiries, 
that it was " her husband's niece," it sent a pang to her heart 
reminding her that a cruel fate had deprived her of her own 
girls who would just then have heen about the same age* 
She soon gave Stella to understand that she expected her to 
lose no time in settling ; and when she refused one eligible 
offer after another, she made her life as unpleasant as she 
could. In fact, if Major Elmsley had not come forward 
when he did, she would in desperation have married a rich 
Colonel, old enough to be her father. Then, when the news 
came of her lover's altered prospects, what a life she had ! 
The advantages of the elderly Colonel were constantly set 
against the disadvantages of the impecunious Major, greatly 
to the detriment of the latter ; but she remained firm in her 
allegiance, until a speedy marriage settled the matter. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HOUSB IN PARK LANE. 

OW very kind of the Murrays to make us such a 
delightful ofiTer ! The world really seems full of 
charming people. I scarcely know though what 
to do ahout accepting it." 

" Accept it by all means, my dear. It will be an equal 
accommodation to you both. The Murrays want to go to 
Switzerland — money is no object; and they have so much dis- 
liked the idea of letting Rose Bank to a set of rackety boating 
men, who would no doubt smoke in every room, and allow 
muddy dogs to roll upon the velvet couches. They offered it 
to us, you know ; but nothing would induce Sir Thomas to 
stay near the river, on account of his rheumatism; so, when 
I declined, they asked me if I knew of anyone who could be 
trusted to take care of the place, and look after the servants. 
It is a perfect little gem, most artistically furnished, with a 
tennis lawn, a flight of rustic steps leading down to the 
river, and a sweet little boathouse, built like a Swiss chalet, 
to match the villa. I consider you are in luck's way. 
Write by all means at once." 

"I hope I shall not find it too great a responsibility. 
I think I can answer for Dick and his friends, as far as 
smoking only in the smoking-room is concerned; and for- 
tunately we have no dogs of our own. We might put up 
a notice on the gates too, * JSTo dogs admitted,' which would 
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be a hint to our visitors. It is a strong temptation to me to 
accept the offer, after our experience in house-hunting this 
morning. It was really quite disheartening ! " 

" My dear child, you will never find a hole fit to live in 
anywhere near London for five guineas a week, so you may 
as well give it up as hopeless at once, and avoid risking your 
reputation by being seen driving about in hansoms in St. 
John's Wood." 

" I know Dick likes the idea of the river, and so do L I 
have only seen it once, from the terrace of the Star and 
Garter, so you may imagine how much I wish to know more 
of it. There is only one little drawback to the plan. I feel 
sorry to disappoint Claudia of her long-promised visit to 
London." 

" Why not write and ask her to come to you here ? It 
will not make the slightest difference to us." 

" Oh ! Aunt Flo, you are too kind 1 I scarcely like to 
inflict another member of the family upon you." 

"Why not? What possible difference can it make? I 
am sure we have room enough. I am not passionately fond 
of girls, as you have heard me say, and nothing would induce 
me to be responsible for one ; but as you are here that quite 
alters the case. If you will undertake the sole responsibility, 
chaperonage, etc., of your young sister-in-law, and not blame 
nie if she should do anything desperate, I will make her 
heartily welcome." 

"I do not think she is likely to do anything desperate." 

** I hope not, for your sake. I daresay we shall manage to 
amuse her. There are always plenty of people coming and 
going. I suppose, like all girls, she is quite depressing, unless 
there happens to be an eligible man in the room?" 

"Oh no, aunt. Claudia is not in the least like that. 
She is the sweetest, most innocent, little thing you ever saw. 
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Quite happy and amused if she just has a book or a picture 
to look at. She has lived such a very humdrum life at 
Bruges, that the smallest events of our everyday life here 
will almost be too much excitement for her." 

" Then, dear, as you really cannot come with us to Scotland 
next month, do let us arrange things at once. Write your 
letters before they will be too late for the post. Write first 
to Bruges, asking Miss Elmsley to fix as early a day as 
possible for her visit ; then to Mrs. Murray, accepting her 
kind offer of Rose Bank for August and September." 

Stella turned round to the inlaid writing-table with its 
elegant silver fittings, near which she was sitting, and began 
her letters. 

She was alone with her aunt in the charming little boudoir 
of the house in Park Lane, where she and her husband had 
been staying for about three weeks. It was a circular room, 
with a dome ceiling, painted in the Italian style, with cupids, 
doves, and garlands of flowers. There was a great deal of 
delicate creamy cretonne and lace about the furniture, with 
here and there a cushion or drapery of old gold plush, which 
harmonised with the unburnished gilt moulding of the panels 
and medallions. Certainly two of the deep bow windows 
looked out upon the stabling of Apsley House, but mirrors 
had been substituted for ordinary glass, excepting where the 
light was thrown in from the top. Cool, mossy ferneries, 
kept fresh by a tiny fountain springing up from amongst the 
rockwork, were built up against the mirrors. In the centre 
of one fernery was a small piece of sculpture, representing a 
reading girl. At night, when the Grecian swing lamp, 
which hung suspended over the recess, was lit, the effect of 
the ferns and sculpture reflected in the glass, framed as it 
were by the hangings of old gold plush and lace, was quite 
fairy-like. In the centre of the other window-fernery was a 
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fanciful rustic cage of pet birds. There was nothing Early 
English about the room, excepting perhaps the white and 
gold mirror over the fire-place, which was sunk into the wall, 
and surrounded by little shelves, upon which were arranged 
choice pieces of Chelsea and Dresden. There were plants 
and flowers, Florentine bronzes, and pretty knick-knacks strewn 
all about, and at that moment a quaint rococo table and tea- 
service stood in front of Lady Lascelle, who was reclining in 
an elegantly-embroidered tea-gown, upon the most comfort- 
able of couches. She was a small, slight, dark woman, with 
glossy hair drawn tightly from her face, and done up into a 
neat little knot behind. Not the slightest suspicion of the 
modem frivolity of a fringe ! She was quick and restless in 
all her movements. It was indeed seldom that she was to be 
caught in an attitude of repose, but upon that occasion she 
was indulging in a slight headache, as they had all been out 
very late at a crowded ball the night before. She was so 
dark, glossy, sharp, and active, that she was frequently 
compared to a toy terrier; rather a snappish one too 
sometimes, her female friends remarked ! She was a greater 
favourite with men than women, as she took more trouble to 
amuse them ; but she had her own select circle of lady friends, 
who really liked her, if outsiders were a little bit afraid 
of her. She was many years younger than her husband, 
and, although she must have numbered forty summers, 
she was still as eager and able to enter into any kind 
of active amusement as a young girl. She was very bright, 
and kept up her spirits wonderfully, in spite of two great 
annoyances, which must have been the gall drops in the 
sweet cup of luxury and amusement. The first and 
bitterest disappointment was having no children. She 
had been married six years, and there was no heir to the 
title and estates. It did seem terribly bad management, and 
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very provoking, but such was the case ! The second annoy- 
ance, which she was beginning to get a little more accustomed 
to, was the bad health, or imaginary bad health, of her 
husband. It was a grievance she had not anticipated, for 
when she had stood by his side at the altar, he was the em- 
bodiment of rude, robust corpulence, although rising sixty- 
five. He had come into the title rather late in life, and 
quite unexpectedly, through the sudden death of an uncle 
and two cousins in a railway accident in the Pyrenees. He 
had spent all his life in the Navy, and the sea had suited 
him in every way. It was a trial to him to leave it, and 
his new honours were simply irksome to him. Yachting 
was his passion — the only poor substitute for his old, free, 
roving life, and he indulged in it constantly, somewhat to 
the neglect of his duties and estate in Scotland. At last 
the suggestions of his friends, and his own sense of what 
was expected from him, roused him to a sense of duty, 
and he took a wife and made up his mind to settle on shore, 
at least for some part of the year. He met Miss Wylde 
whilst she was over from India on a visit to friends in 
Scotland. Her energy and good horsemanship charmed him. 
He liked neat women. He admired '* the clean cut of the 
jib," as he expressed it to a nautical friend, so the match was 
soon made up. She was no longer very young, and the offer 
was much too good to be refused. She adored yachting too, 
only she stipulated for not more than three months of it each 
year as a rule — a longer trip occasionally, she would not 
object to, if Sir Thomas set his heart upon it ; but she liked 
her two handsome houses better, and wanted her friends to 
see them to advantage. He fell into her views with the 
submissive sweetness of an elderly bridegroom ; but, alas, life 
on shore, even with occasional yachting trips, did not appear 
to suit him ! His gout was hereditary. No one accused him 
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of imagination, as far as that was concerned ; but that faded 
into insignificance, compared to the other ailments from which 
he sufiTered. Rheumatism, neuralgia in most unexpected 
quarters, chronic bronchitis ; and lastly, but not leastly, acute 
attacks of nervous debility, necessitating peculiar treatment. 
Lumbago came on occasionally, as a sort of pleasant interlude 
between the more serious indispositions. The gout appeared 
to cause slight delirium. He must sometimes have imagined 
himself on board his ship again in a storm, judging from the 
way things occasionally flew about the room. The spinal 
rheumatism required the appliance of a galvanic battery, which 
was undertaken by two solemn-looking individuals, who brought 
it at stated times each day. He read a number of medical works, 
which resulted in a few startling theories. He understood 
that a moist atmosphere was beneficial to persons suffering 
from bronchitis ; and as frogs absorb water, and then exhale 
it through the pores of their skin, he adopted the theory that 
frogs would cure the complaint. Therefore he had his dress- 
ing-room, into which he always retired whenever an attack 
of any kind seized him, fitted up with a row of cases com- 
posed of wood and wire, in which he kept quantities of frogs. 
Each cage was supplied daily with a fresh sod, a few slugs, 
and a saucer of water. They were fixed all round the room, 
about the same height as boys' lockers at school, and pre- 
sented rather a singular appearance to the uninitiated. It 
was a good-sized room, and was comfortably but plainly 
furnished. There was a bath in it, with an ascending and 
descending douche, a rain or needle spray, a rose spray, and 
all the appliances of a miniature hydropathic establishment. 
Slung across one end of the room was a substantial hammock, 
for it was one of the baronet's eccentricities, being unable to 
sleep in an ordinary bed. He led his valets an uneasy life. 
In fact, he had changed them so frequently of late, that he 
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had given up engaging a well-trained man accustomed to 
gentleman's service, and resorted to the experiment of taking 
boys from Dr. Bamardo's home, and training them accord- 
ing to his own ideas. They stayed longer than the experi- 
enced valets; but even two of them had run away after 
enduring the trials attendant upon a protracted fit of gout. 
Lady Lascelle had all this to contend against. At first she 
had found it very trying, again and again, to have to send an 
excuse, at the last moment, when she was dressed for a 
dinner party, on account of Sir Thomas's sudden indisposi- 
tion ; or, when they were expecting friends at home, to be 
obliged to ask her most intimate guest to take the place of 
the absent host ; but as time went on, she grew almost accus- 
tomed to these little contretemps, and was better able to 
prepare for them. Her husband had a brother in the 
Admiralty — a very presentable, dapper little man, many 
years younger than himself, and still a bachelor. He had 
chambers in the Albany, and was always ready upon any 
emergency, either to escort her, or to do the duties of host 
at her entertainments. He really was most convenient 
and obliging, and being heir-presumptive to the title, 
made this little personage more important than he might 
otherwise have been. Still he was a very agreeable compa- 
nion. He was always well posted up in society gossip, and 
looked as if he were kept in a bandbox, wrapped up in , 
tissue paper. There were people who considered that ho 
would make a better baronet than his brother; but to do 
Sir Thomas justice, when he was well, and in the humour, 
no one made a better or more genial host than himself. 
Major Elmsley so far had got on very well with his wife's 
relations. He considered them both just a trifle eccentric, 
but he thoroughly enjoyed life in their perfectly-appointed 
and hospitable house. He was able to look up his old 
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friends, drop in at the clubs, ride in the Kow with Stella ; 
in fact, do anything and everything which makes London life 
delightful to an idle man. It is only those who are' ground 
down by toil, and stupefied by the dull monotony of ceaseless 
drudgery, who wish to change London for a ranche in the 
Rocky Mountains, or an ostrich farm in South Africa. 

Lady Lascelle had taken such a fancy to him that she had 
not even once hinted to her niece that she had thrown herself 
away. They had been out a good deal, and Stella was of 
course much admired. She enjoyed gaiety now, more than 
she had ever done, after the long voyage, and the quiet life 
at Bruges. She entered into everything, and was a favourite 
with all. Compliments were showered down upon her, but 
she had been too much accustomed to them in India for her 
head to be turned by them in London. She smiled sweetly 
upon all alike, and Major Elmsley liked to see her happy, and 
suffered no pangs of jealousy. Indeed, the r61e of jealous 
husband seems to be confined now to the lower strata of 
humanity, and very wisely too. 




CHAPTER XY. 

CLAUDIA COMES TO TOWN. 

I AN I do anything for you, Aunt Flo, before I go out ? 
It is almost time for us to start for St. Katherine's 
Wharf to meet Claudia." 

**Is it really? It is a terrible place to get to. I hope 
Collins will not drive into any of those heavy waggons in the 
narrow streets about there." 

** Oh, aunt, I should not think of taking the carriage. I 
asked Dick to countermand it. We should really prefer a 
hansom. We shall get there so much more quickly, and not 
feel afraid of scratching the varnish ; and then we must take 
a four-wheeler back, I suppose, on account of the luggage. 
We shall manage beautifully. Do not trouble about us. 
Mary has arranged Claudia's room perfectly. I just looked 
in to see. Can I write any letters for you, or arrange the 
flowers ? I have just a quarter of an hour before I need put 
on my hat" ^» 

" No, thank you, dear ; but I wish you would look about 
the rooms again, and see if I have left any of Zola's novels 
anywhere. There may be some under the sofa cushions, and, 
if so, they had better be put away at once. I will lock them 
up in my davenport — oh ! and ask William to tell the paper 
boy to bring the Christian World instead of Society. I 
really do not think there is anything else you can do for me." 
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Lady Lascelle was busy answering invitations, and Stella 
started on her mission. She returned in a few minutes. 

'*I do not see any of Zola's novels. I have looked 
everywhere. Here are Max O'Rell's two latest satires. 
Would you like to put them away ? " 

" No^ dear ; I consider them most improving, because they 
tell us so much about our own country that we did not know 
before. You can leave those out. Dick is calling you. 
Gk>od-bye. I hope you will all come safely back in time for 
luncheon." 

Claudia had been placed in charge of the stewardess of the 
Swifts on board which seaworthy barque she had travelled 
alone from Ostend. Mrs. Elmsley had at first hesitated about 
accepting Lady Lascelle's invitation to her daughter. She 
did not like the idea of encroaching upon the hospitality of 
a perfect stranger, but the girl pleaded so hard to be allowed 
to go, that she gave way at last. After all, it might seem 
ungracious to refuse without any valid excuse, and Lady 
Lascelle was Stella's aunt, consequently a kind of connection. 
It had been a windy night, and poor Claudia looked very 
pale and miserable when Dick and Stella met her. However, 
she soon felt better, although as they drove westward the 
gaiety and brightness seemed to bewilder her, as did also the 
style and beauty of the house in Park Lane. Lady Lascelle 
received her very kindly, and suggested that she should go 
to her room after luncheon, and have a long rest, so as to be 
fresh by dinner-time ; adding that she expected a few friends. 
She was only too glad to do so, and if she had had her own 
choice in the matter she would much rather have been alone 
the first evening. Stella had an afternoon engagement, so 
she did not see much of her, and after she had established 
her comfortably upon a couch in her pretty bedroom, she 
left her to her own reflections. 
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It was a warm July afternoon. The sim was carefully 
excluded by sunblinds. The muslin curtains rustled against 
the open window in the light summer breeze, which now and 
again wafted into the room the scent of heliotrope and 
mignonette from the flower-boxes. She felt languid and 
dreamy. "Was she really in London at last, breathing the 
same air that he breathed 1 Perhaps even at that moment he 
was not far from her. He might be in the Park, or in the 
busy crowd streaming along Piccadilly, in the direction of 
Burlington House. He seemed very near her now. Again 
she heard his voice, or fancied that she did, in dreams ; for 
in spite of the unaccustomed sound of carriage wheels, and 
the hum of voices in the street below, she soon fell into a 
sound sleep, from which she was only aroused by Feroozhfe 
just in time for dinner. There were but few guests that 
evening. An elderly lady and gentleman, the inevitable Mr. 
Lascelle, and a Mr. Morton, a young barrister just returned 
from a Dutch settlement north of the Cape, where he had 
been doing wonders on the rural circuits, thereby arousing 
the envy of some of his less fortunate brethren in the Temple, 
who felt inspired instantly to emigrate to a country where 
briefs are marked with 500 guinea fees, in connection with 
cases settling the land disputes, wood-cutting, and cattle 
selling of the Boers and Griquas. With the former oppressed 
race he heartily sympathised, denying emphatically the charges 
that had been made against them of shooting the wounded 
at Langs Kek, and vindicating the cause which made them 
fight for the country for which they were prepared to sacrifice 
their lives. 

" If Gladstone," he remarked, " had only been a little more 
explicit in his speech at Peebles, the Boers would never have 
jumped to the conclusion that their country would be given 
back to them. Unfortunately, they were not aware that 
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when he said he would repudiate all annexations to our 
country obtained by dishonourable means, he only meant by 
* repudiate,' that he disapproved." 

" That was only an instance of one of the flowers of speech 
occasionally indulged in by our respected Premier," observed 
Mr. Lascelle, who felt aggrieved at not being promoted to a 
higher post in the Admiralty. So many stirring events have 
happened since the struggle in the Transvaal, that most people 
by this time have almost forgotten the wrongs of those peace- 
able Dutchmen, but as Mr. Morton was fresh from the country 
the subject had cropped up again. He gave an amusing account 
of going circuit in Griqualand, of the two or three days' travel- 
ling by judge and counsel in bullock waggons over rough 
roads, and sometimes over no roads at all. 

" We were always anxious," he remarked, " to be on good 
terms with the judge, and keep as near as possible to his 
waggon, as it was fitted up in superior style, with the latest 
improvement in cooking stoves; and that was a luxury greatly 
appreciated by those fortunate enough to be invited to share 
his lordship's meal, when we halted for our daily picnics." 

Claudia enjoyed the dinner and the conversation that went 
on around her, although she did not take a prominent part 
in it. Mr. Lascelle had taken her into dinner, and she had 
Sir Thomas on the other side. He was very gracious and 
complimentary to her, for he did not participate in his wife's 
aversion to young girls, and he soon poured a touching 
account of his ailments into her sympathetic ear. As she 
looked round the elegantly arranged table, and scanned the 
faces and dress of the people seated round it, the scene sug- 
gested to her mind the picture of the "Dogs' dinner party" 
in the nursery book, with which she had so often amused 

Mrs. A 's children at Bruges. How true to life that 

picture is ! Do we not invariably meet amongst men, the 
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bull-terrier and the pug, represented by the closely-shaven, 
horsey type. The dignified gentleman, with bushy white 
whiskers and dark eyes, is a pure Pomeranian. The melan- 
choly man, with sad eye and heavy drooping jaw, suggests 
the old English mastiff. The gentleman with southern blood 
in his veins, short, crisp, black, curly hair, and bright brown 
eyes, is the retriever, and there are no end of sporting dogs. 
Amongst the ladies there are the thin, graceful Italian grey- 
hounds, the beautiful Blenheims who get so much attention, 
the elderly king Charleses with their side curls, and the 
sharp, dark, little toy terriers, besides several cross-breeds 
difficult to define. When they were all assembled in the 
drawing-room, the elderly lady of the King Charles' breed, 
with ringlets and lace lappets, took Claudia under her pro- 
tection. She asked her if she did not feel very tired after 
her journey — what kind of a passage she had had — how she 
liked living in Bruges — whether she was fond of music ? etc. 

"I am so glad to hear that you both play and sing," she 
remarked, when her questions were answered. "I have 
made a point of each of my sons and daughters cultivat- 
ing music. I never listen to the nonsense some people 
talk about having no ear or no voice. Voices and ears can 
be made. It is only a question of time, money and perse- 
verance. Of course you must have first-rate masters, and 
keep them constantly at it; and even if no great result is 
obtained, a musical education enables one to appreciate music, 
if it does nothing more." 

Claudia agreed with all this very submissively, and then 
she was asked to sing. She felt rather nervous, and her 
music was not unpacked, so she was let off that time with a 
duet with Stella, " La ci darem," which went off very well. 
Then Mr. Lascelle treated them to " The saucy Arethusa," 
at the special request of Sir Thomas. Music was one of 
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his many accomplishmeiits. He was able to play his own 
accompaniments, and warbled to them in a sweet little voice 
that was just beginning to have seen jts best days. Mr. 
Morton was not musical himself, but he appeared to enjoy 
listening, and he was very attentive in turning over the 
leaves of the music when the ladies sang or played; and 
thus Claudia's first evening passed pleasantly away. The 
visitors left early, with the exception of Mr. Lascelle, who 
retired to the smoking-room with his brother. When the 
ladies were alone, Lady Lascelle said to her, 

*^I heard you sympathising with Sir Thomas at dinner 
about his lumbago. Now, let me tell you, that it is the great- 
est mistake you can make to pity him. Whatever you do 
don't pity him. I have invariably noticed that if anybody 
pities him for suffering from any particular disease, he is 
certain to have an attack of it the next day. Kow, mark my 
words, he will have lumbago to-morrow." 

Claudia looked rather frightened, and remarked that she 
was very sorry, and her hostess seemed mollified. 

"I suppose you like dancing?" she enquired, reverting to 
a more cheerful topic. 

" Oh, very much." 

^ I thought so. Well, I am sure I can get you a card for 
Lady Denvil's dance on Friday. Indeed, you can go instead 
of me, for I have been to plenty of dances lately, and really 
the rooms are stifling this hot weather. Stella can chaperon 
you. Lady Denvil's dances are always pleasant, if a little 
crowded." 

"You are very kind," she said, looking rather confused, 
" but I have no dress yet. Will there be time to get one 
made by Friday ? Mother thought that I should be sure to 
get something so much prettier in London than I could at 
Bruges or Ostend, and we had not time to go to Brussels," 
she explained, addressing Stella. 
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" Oh yes, it was much better not to get anything there ; 
but really everyone is so busy just now, I am almost afraid 
whether you can get a bodice fitted and made up by Friday ; 
the skirt of course we could get ready-made." 

" Stay 1" exclaimed Lady Lascelle, " I have thought of 
something. I have a lovely maize Chinese silk^-one of 
Liberty^s specialities — the skirt would just fit you, I am sure ; 
and I have only worn it once. No one at Lady Denvil^s 
can possibly recognise it, and fortunately I have plenty of 
material left for another bodice. Lucie shall make it up for 
you — she is very good at dressmaking, and I am sure you 
are not difficult to fit. Tou must have one of those aesthetic 
full bodices, cut oval round the neck, with deep creamy lace 
falling down very full — so, and she jumped up and illus- 
trated what she meant upon an antimaccassar. That will 
do beautifully. Now it is settled. I will write to Lady 
Denvil to-night." 

" But must you give up going yourself, aunt ?" said Stella. 
" Let me stay at home instead." 

" Nonsense, child ; I do not care to go. Besides, I know 
Sir Thomas will have lumbago, and I shall have to rub his 
back. He cannot bear anyone else to do it but myself — not 
even Damocles. You had better both go to bed at once. I 
am going as soon as ever I have written my note. Good- 
night." 

She kissed them both briskly, and then turned to her 
writing-table. Damocles was the latest importation from 
The Boys' Home, who was being trained to attend to the 
personal wants of the baronet and his frogs. They had 
to be supplied every morning with fresh sods, slugs, and 
water, and whenever any of them "croaked" his last, his 
place was supplied by a fresh one from Leadenhall market. 
When the second boy ran away back to the home, giving 
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the same reason for his sudden reappearance there as the 
first one had done, viz., an objection he had to having his 
head knocked against the wall by his master when rendered 
irritable by an attack of gout, the boys' superintendent 
appeared in Park Lane, and asked for an interview 
with the baronet, which was granted. He then inquired 
into the truth of the complaint made by the boys. It was 
not denied by Sir Thomas, only he was anxious to prove the 
desirability of knocking boys' heads against the wall, declar- 
ing that in his youth his own had frequently come in contact 
with the sides of the cabin. " And look at it now ! " he ex- 
claimed, proudly rubbing his hand upwards through his short, 
thick grey hair. The worthy philanthropist was at length 
convinced, and came to the conclusion that the best thing he 
could do would be to pick out the boy with the hardest head, 
and send him to fill the vacant situation. 

Damocles was the one selected, and he had already stayed 
longer than either of the other boys. He was a sturdy, bullet- 
headed little chap, with nothing classical about him but his 
name, which was accounted for in this way. When the waifs 
and strays are admitted into the Homejj.they are re-christened 
alphabetically, according to the order in which they arrive. 
This lad came under the letter "D." He had been sold for 
a shilling and a glass of gin to his rescuer by a tipsy juggler 
who was found belabouring him about the head and face 
with the hilt of the sword which he undertook to swallow 
during his performances, which took place upon a square of 
carpet spread down in the street. The incident of the sword 
in connection with the letter D resulted in the name of 
Damocles. Sir Thomas attempted to abbreviate it by using 
only the first syllable, until Lady Lascelle implored him to 
desist, as it sounded so very much " like bad language." Ac- 
cordingly, Damocles enjoyed the privilege and dignity of 
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being addressed by his full name. He made himself quite 
contented, and never objected to having his head knocked 
against the wall when occasion required. The only thing he 
did fear was losing his situation. He fully appreciated the 
good food — he enjoyed the gossips in the kitchen, the sight 
of the visitors, and the occasional glimpses he caught of the 
beautifully furnished reception rooms. Altogether, he seemed 
rather a success, and not likely to follow the example of his 
predecessors. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

LADT dentil's BALL. 

[ADY LASCELLFS prophecy was fulfilled. Sir 
Thomas was laid up for the next few days with a 
sharp attack of lumbago, and she spent most of her 
time with him. 

Stella and Claudia were out constantly. There seemed to 
be some engagement or arrangement for each day. A fete 
at the Healtheries — a fancy fair at the Albert Hall — then 
there was the Park in the afternoons ; and, greatest of all 
treats^ one evening the Italian Opera. Major Elmsley and 
Lady Lascelle accompanied them there — the latter possessed 
a snug little box in the second tier, which just held four at a 
squeeze. It seemed like paradise to Claudia, who had never 
been before; and when she heard Patti as Eosina in the 
Barbierey her rapture knew no bounds. Even Lady Lascelle 
condescended to remark to her niece that it was satisfactory 
taking a girl about who really seemed to appreciate things, 
and was not afraid of expressing her sentiments. During 
the intervals of the Opera, Claudia like others found plenty 
of amusement in looking round the house. The Eoyal box 
was graced by the presence of our fair Princess — England's 
future Queen — looking as young as her own eldest daughter, 
and lovelier than ever. The Prince too was there, and some 
of the Hanoterian Royal Family, and altogether it was a 
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brilliant night. Amongst the sea of faces around and below 
her, she vainly searched for the one she wished most to see. 
At the crowded fete and bazaar — in the Park — ^her eyes had 
wandered restlessly from one unknown countenance to an- 
other, but never had she met the gaze of those dangerously soft 
dark eyes which haunted her, both in her dreams and in her 
waking hours. The following morning, which was the day of 
Lady Denvil's ball, some friends came in to luncheon, and 
the performance at the Opera the night before was being 
discussed. 

" Oh ! speaking of music," exclaimed a lady who was pre- 
sent, ''have you heard this new star every one is talking 
about — Madame Kina de TOrme ; and who do you think she 
is ? " Lady Lascelle had heard of her, but that was alL ' '' I 
never had such a surprise in my life," continued the lady. " I 
was at Lady Claremont's * at home ' on Tuesday afternoon — 
by the way I expected to meet you there." 

" Lumbago," sighed Lady Lascelle. 

" Oh dear, how tiresome ! Well, I was just telling you 
about this fair debutante. She sang exquisitely, and every 
one was simply raving about her voice and appearance ; and 
who do you think it turned out to be ? " 

" I have not the least idea. Her name is quite new to me. 
I saw it mentioned in one of the papers only yesterday, and 
I have not happened to meet anyone since who has spoken 
of her." 

" Who should it be but Mrs. Washington Stormont ! You 
remember her, of course ?" 

The gentlemen immediately looked interested, with the 
exception of Claudia's neighbour, a heavy guardsman, whose 
whole soul at that moment was concentrated upon pate de 
foie gras. 

" Lideed, I do. Why, we all used to go to her receptions 
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at the LaDgham, and very enjoyable they were. She sang 
channingly last season." 

" Her voice, I assure you, is twice as good now, and her 
style is perfect. She has evidently been studying hard ; but 
some people do say that she was a public singer in ITew 
York before her marriage. She is quite the thing now. 

She was singing the other night at the Duchess of B 's. 

I must try and secure her for my next *at home.'" 

" So must I," replied her hostess. " Only is it not just a 
little awkward, after one has visited her upon equal terms, to 
know what to do now ? You see there was all that scandal. 
Where is Mr. Stormont ] Is she still at the Langhami" 

" Oh dear, no. All communications are to be addressed 
to her at Lacon and Ollier's." 

"Then she is let out for the evening, like an opera 
box," remarked Major Elmsley, smiling. " Yes, it is rather 
mysterious altogether ; and I felt at first just as you do, Lady 
Lascelle, about it. I thought it would be awkward, but I 
shook hands with her at Lady Claremont's, and addressed 
her as Mrs. Stormont ; she smiled very sweetly, and said, * I 
am only known now by my professional name,' so we had 
better not call her anything else. I did not enquire after 
Mr. Stormont. I thought I had perhaps better not." 

"Mrs. Clarke told me that there was a rumour that he had 
had heavy losses, and that she was obliged to make the best 
of her voice. At anyrate he is not in London, and I am 
sure she does not expect anyone to call upon her. I heard 

that the other evening, at the Duchess of B 's, she left 

directly after she had sung her song, and did not stay and 
mingle with the guests, like the other professionals. She 
would not even take any refreshment, although a gentleman 
was most anxious that she should do so." 

"Did she come alone 1" 
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"Yes, and left alone in a hansom. She put on a long 
black cloak over her evening dress. Eather a come down, is 
it not, after that sweet little single brougham, vrith the high 
stepping bays and stylish liveries 1" 

"Poor thing!" exclaimed Stella, sympathetically; "it 
seems a sad change for her altogether. I think it is only 
right of people to help her as much as they can." 

" I think so too," assented her aunt. " I shall certainly 
engage her the first opportunity. As she lias been to the 
Duchess of B — — 's we need have no scruples. Thanks for 
your hints. I shall remember to address her as Madame 
de rOrme, and I will not enquire after Mr. Stormont's 
health." 

When they were all seated in the drawing-room after 
luncheon, the ladies held a short whispered conversation upon 
a comer ottoman. Claudia sat apart looking over an album 
of photographs, with burning cheeks and a beating heart, for 
although they spoke in low tones she more than once heard 
the names of Stormont and Jocelyn Fane mingled with a 
little suppressed laughter. There was a good deal of general 
conversation afterwards about Ascot and the approaching 
Goodwood, and one lady brought out a neat little book with 
a gilt pencil and entered therein sundry heavy bets in gloves 
against the guardsman on "Corry Roy" and "Little Wretch." 

"Why do you ladies always build your hopes upon 
'Little Wretch,'" he enquired, addressing a young matron. 
" Is it because you are thinking of the latest addition to the 
family?" 

"]^^o; I was thinking of my husband,'' she answered, 
laughingly. The husband, it need scarcely be recorded, was 
not present. After a little more improving conversation they 
partook of coffee and departed ; some for the daily drive in 
the Park, others to a musical " at home," or to a sale at one 
of the leading linen-drapers. 
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Lady Lascelle rushed upstairs to look after Sir Thomas ; 
Claudia and Stella wrote letters until dinner-time. After- 
wards came the important process of dressing for the 
ball. Stella looked lovely in her wedding-dress of white 
satin and pearls. Claudia's toilette was quite a success. 
The bodice fitted her to perfection, the maid having had 
lessons in scientific dressmaking. The colour suited her 
admirably, and at the last moment Stella presented her with 
a flower fan of real pale yellow marguerites. They were 
moderately late in arriving in Grosvenor Place, and Lady 
Denvil's rooms were already fulL She was an admirable 
hostess, and Claudia soon found several names upon her 
programme. She went through the quadrille with a pale 
young man who said very little; and as he bowed and 
left her in a seat near the window, a well-known figure glided 
up to her, and took the vacant place by her side. It was 
Jocelyn Fane. It seemed almost as if they had never been 
parted. 

"What is to be will be," he remarked. "I knew we 
should meet again." 

"I have looked for you everywhere," she murmured; 
" in the Park, at the Opera, at the Peasant Festival, and I 
began to think you must have left London." 

" How long have you been in town 1" 

"About a week." 

"Are you with the Dacres?" 

" Oh no, they have let their house. I am staying with 
Lady Lascelle, Stella's aunt. Stella is my sister-in-law. Dick 
has been married since you were in Bruges. Have you 
spoken to him yet % He is dancing now with his wife." 

"I have only just come. I see them over there." 

"Is she not lovely?" 

" Yes, a very fine woman ; but not exactly in my style — I 
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prefer something slighter. And how have you been since 
last we met ? You are looking charming to-night, but where 
are Tessa's tangled tresses % They have all disappeared, and 
I see a little Puritan maiden instead." 

"I would rather be a Puritan maiden than a Boman 
peasant," she said, pouting. 

" "Would you ? "Well, you are fascinating in either character. 
Give me your programme." He put his name down for 
several waltzes, and then returned it to her. " "What a lovely 
fan you have ! I suppose the poor broken one was dis- 
carded long since ?" 

" Indeed, no. I meant to have brought it to-night, only 
Stella kindly gave me this, just at the last moment." 

" This is our waltz. Shall we take a turn ? " 

The rooms were hot and crowded by this time, and after 
one or two rounds they went out on to the staircase, and sat 
down in a dimly-lighted recess. 

" How exquisitely you waltz ! " he said, taking her hand. 

"Do II I have never danced since I was at school; but 
we seemed to get on beautifully, did we not ? At least we 
should have done so, if we had only had more room." 

"I thought I was in Heaven. Look, Claudia, this has 
never left me since you so kindly sent it to me last New 
Year's Day. It has been very near my heart ever since." 
As he spoke, he took the little silver fusee-case from his 
waistcoat pocket, and gazed at it tenderly. 

Her eyes glistened with pleasure. 

" I am so glad you received it safely, and that you thought 
it nice enough to use." 

" Nice enough ! I never cared so much for anything in 
my life before. I did not write to thank you as you asked 
me not, but it seemed most ungracious." 

" Oh ! it was much better not to do so." 
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" I understand. So you are staying with Lady Lascelle. 
How strange fate is! I little thought when we were together 
at Bruges that we should ever have an opportunity of 
meeting there." 

" Why ? Do you know her ? " 

'* Certainly. She is a distant connection of my father's. 
I do not go there very frequently. Only to musical evenings 
or entertainments of some sort ; but I ought really to have 
called before now. How little I knew who was staying 
there, or you may be sure I should have turned up." 

"It does seem strange that you should know her, and I 
have not found it out; but we have been so busy ever since I 
came. "We have lived in a constant whirl of excitement; and, 
of course, I had never even heard her name when I last saw 
yoiL Dick's marriage was quite a surprise to us." 

" He married a Miss "Wylde then 1 " 

"Yes, of Bombay. I must introduce you presently. 
Have you been quite well?" she said, rather anxiously, 
suddenly looking up into his face, searchingly; "you look so 
pale." 

" Oh yes, thanks ; at least I feel rather overdone with the 
heat, and I have been worried and busy lately. I have never 
yet had time to finish your portrait. What must you think 
of me ? But I worked so hard over my picture, and after all 
it was rejected. I mean my 'Tessa.' I think I was too 
ambitious, and covered too much canvas; but you see my 
heart was in my work, and I wanted my picture to be talked 
about; but I suppose it was not to be. The small ones often 
stand the best chance. That little thing with the lacemaker 
in it was accepted, and it is fairly well hung, though not on 
the line. Have you been to the Academy yet ? " 

" No. We talk of going to-morrow. I am so glad your 
little picture is there. Jeanne Elrebs will feel honoured 
IteUher!" 
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" What happy hours those were, Claudia ! Have you ever 
thought of them since? I wonder whether the time has 
seemed as long to you since we parted" as it has to me ? " 

" It did sometimes, hut I always had this visit to London 
to look forward to." 

** You are staying in a very pleasant house, and of course 
you see everything. I suppose the little cottage, with its 
honeysuckled-porch, has long since lost its charm for you; 
and now your ideal of bliss is a house in Park Lane." 

" Oh no, indeed ! I have not changed my views yet. I 
should not care to live Lady Lascelle^s life, for instance. Sir 
Thomas is such a trial, and she seems rather hard and cold; 
although I must say she is most kind to me." 

" There must be a crease in every rose leaf, you know; but 
some people seem to get them doubled up altogether. I 
think this is your partner looking for you. I will go and 
renew my acquaintance with your brother. Au revoirJ* 

Claudia's partners came and went. She scarcely noticed 
what they were like, or what they said. She seemed lifted 
from earth in every sense. When she waltzed with Jocelyn 
Fane, and when they sat out and talked, she was equally 
happy. The music was perfect; the rooms beautifully 
decorated. Pink seemed to be the prevailing colour, and 
there were roses everywhere. Immense balls of roses of 
diflferent shades, mixed with maidenhair fern, were hung 
from various points of the stairs by pink satin ribbons ; the 
mirrors were framed in roses ; the mantelpieces were banked 
up with them, interspersed with moss and palms ; the muslin 
curtains were looped back by bands of them. Wherever the 
eye turned roses met the view, even to the rich dress of the 
hostess, one whole side of which was trimmed with the same 
sweet blossoms. 

Stella seemed to be enjoying the evening as much as 
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anyone. Young attractive women are not the best chaper- 
ons, and she could not have told anyone how many times 
Claudia had danced with the same partner ; she was too busy 
herself. She just saw that she had plenty of names down 
upon her programme, and then she considered that she had 
done her duty, and troubled no more about her. Mr. Fane 
was presented to her by her husband ; she had two dances 
with him, and a pleasant little chat on the stairs. 

''What a charming man he is!" she remarked, as they 
drove homo in the early morning, " and how splendidly he 
waltzes. Do you know, Claudia, the picture he painted in 
Bruges is in the Academy. We must try and go there to- 
morrow, if we feel equal to it. I remember now. Aunt Flo 
said something about that picture when we were there, but 
the name did not strike me at the time. Don't you think 
it was a most delightful ball ?" 

" It was indeed," replied Claudia, sleepily. 




CHAPTER XVII. 
A woman's thoughts about women. 

^HE following morning, after Lady Lascelle's numer- 
ous questions about the ball had been answered, 
Claudia thanked her heartily for the dress, adding 
that fortunately she had not torn it, and that she had 
ordered the maid to put it back into her room. 

" You don't suppose that I mean to take it back again, do 
you 1" she replied, rather sharply. " Keep it, child ; of course 
I do not want it." 

She did not like to refuse it, yet she would really rather 
not have accepted it, and she scarcely knew what she said 
in answer. She felt somehow as if she were ungrateful 
for all her hostess's kindness to her — for she certainly had 
been most kind, and yet she could not like her as she knew 
she ought to do. Her sharp little speeches often jarred upon 
her sensitive ear. She considered her frivolous too, for a 
woman of her age, and she also thought she ought to sym- 
pathise more than she did with her invalid husband. That 
morning, as they were sitting together in the boudoir — Stella 
nearly asleep upon the sofa — whilst her energetic aunt was 
clipping the dead leaves off the ferns, the conversation turned 
upon woman's friendship — a thing in which Lady Lascelle 
evidently had no faith. Stella, in a languid tone of voice, 
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tried to stick up for her sex, and Claudia maintained a dis- 
creet silence. 

" It*8 all nonsense, Stella, you even pretending to believe 
in woman's friendship. I am sure you are far too clever 
ever to allow yourself to be taken in by that illusion. I 
quite admit that women can be, and are, very pleasant to 
each other, if it suits their purpose, and there is something 
to be gained by it ; but if not, they will not put themselves 
out of the way in the least, and just let one stand in the 
other's light in any way — I do not mean simply in love 
affairs — ^but in any way, and see how she will turn. The 
dear friend, who has known you, fawned over you, and flat- 
tered you for years, suddenly changes from a dove to a viper. 
When men quarrel, they are at least straightforward, and 
state their cause plainly ; but offend a woman, and she will 
hesitate at no lie, however glaring ; no meanness, however 
petty, if it only serves her purpose of revenge. You may 
be showing her every possible kindness — that does not make 
the slightest difference. As soon as you are out of sight she 
will abuse you to her other friends, and lie away your repu- 
tation at every opportunity." 

"Oh, aunt!" said Stella, laughing, and now wide awake, 
" I hope you do not think that I treat my friends in that 



manner." 



"I was not speaking personally, dear. Of course not. 
When will people understand that in conversation one 
simply speaks generally? You are young yet, and I don't 
think you have many confidential friends. You smile upon 
all alike. Take my advice, it is the best way. Be pleasant 
to women if they amuse you, but nothing more. Never have 
a bosom friend of the female sex, or you will live to regret it ! " 

Her lively little ladyship snipped viciously at the last 
remaining faded leaf, with her sharp, bright pair of scissors. 
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and then, pouncing upon her key-basket, left the room to 
give some orders in another part of the house. As soon as 
she had gone, Stella burst into a fit of laughter. 

"Why, Claudia, you look quite frightened! It is the 
first time Aunt Flo has treated us to a tirade of this kind. 
Something must have occurred to put her out this morning. 
I wonder if Sir Thomas is irritable, or whether the cook 
has been taking too much." 

" I really wish she would not say such things," exclaimed 
Claudia. " It makes me feel quite uncomfortable. I almost 
wish I had never come ! Does she think that I shall say 
things about her behind her back directly I have gone?" 

" Why, you foolish child, what does it matter ] We all 
do, and she knows it. She does not expect anything else, 
you see; so it is very convenient, and we need have no 
scruples. Come, I don't believe you really like her, after all 
now, do you?" 

It was rather a trying question. Poor Claudia looked con- 
fused, and hesitated a little before she answered. 

"I am sure I ought to like her. She has indeed been 
kind to me. I scarcely felt that I did right in taking that 
lovely dress." 

" She flung it at you, rather like giving a dog a bone, did 
she not? That is just her misfortune. She m6ans well, but 
she has an unfortunate manner sometimes. I often think 
the world is too apt to judge people entirely by manner. If 
a woman is at all good-looking, and, above all things, lady- 
like, she gets on. She may be cold, deceitful, indiscreet, but 
if she has a charming manner, all is forgiven. Another may 
be the kindest, most unselfish creature in the world, but if 
her appearance is against her, her accent bad, and her gram- 
mar shady, everybody cuts her, unless she happens to be in 
some exalted position, which makes it convenient to tolerate 
her in society, and then laugh at her afterwards." 
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''I am afraid what you say is true. Even during the 
week I have been here, I have heard a great deal that has 
made me think badly of some people. Perhaps it is wrong 
of me, but the ladies I have met all seem so different to any 
I have known before." 

"You know so few. But I quite understand what you 
mean« I daresay you were a little shocked at some of Mrs. 
Blanch's speeches at luncheon yesterday." 

"I was a little, certainly. Do you think it is nice of 
ladies to speak so disrespectfully of their husbands t I am 
sure you never do of Dick." 

" ITo ; but then you see I like him. There is no knowing 
what I might say or do if I had married Mr. Blanch." 

" Having married him," said Claudia, seriously, " I think 
it would be better not to make fun of him." 

" Then you like people to be hypocrites, like Mrs. White, 
the lady who was calling here the other day. Everyone 
knows that she has the greatest contempt for her little muff 
of a husband, whose only attraction is a heavy purse j but 
she is so afraid of the world finding that out, that she rather 
overdoes the submissive wife in the presence of her friends, 
although people say she makes up for it behind the scenes. 
She never answers the most trivial note of invitation, or 
ventures into a shop, without saying, * I must first consult 
my husband.' I don't believe she ever crosses the road 
without consulting him (or talking about doing so), and when 
you see the dear little man, he is so meek and mild that he 
would not oppose the wishes of a snail." 

" That is absurd, of course ; but I rather admire her motive." 

"Do you? I think I prefer people to be natural. I 
know you think that Aunt Flo ought to fuss more over Sir 
Thomas; but really, dear, if you listened to constant complaints 
for six years, don't you think you would begin to get a little 
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bit callous ? I consider my aunt a wonderful woman. There 
is not one in a thousand who would be as bright as she is 
under the circumstances. We never know. She may have 
a skeleton, hidden away somewhere in the cupboard, that 
will never see the light, and she hides it very bravely. She 
has never told me much about her early life, but perhaps 
some day she will. I always imagine that she must have 
been taken in, in her youth, by a female friend, and that 
it has embittered her against the sex. Yet you have no 
idea how kind she is to poor people. A few days before you 
came we had been out all day, and then we went to a ball in 
the evening. It was three o'clock the next morning when 
we reached home, and she was thoroughly knocked up. She 
had been sound asleep in the carriage all the way home. 
When we came in Lucie told her that a message had been 
sent from Charing Cross Hospital, to say that an old char- 
woman, in whom she took an interest, was dying. Tired as 
she was, she only waited to throw a dark cloak over her ball 
dress, and drove straight to the hospital, where she sat for 
hours by the bedside of that poor woman, holding her hand 
and talking to her until she died." 

"That really was good of her !" exclaimed Claudia, feeling 
more kindly disposed towards Lady Lascelle than she had 
done before. 

"Yes, and that is only one amongst many instances I 
could tell you of. You see, dear, people are not always cut 
out exactly on the same pattern, and yet we may find good 
in all, if we look for it. I think, Claudia, that you have a 
very exalted idea of perfect womanhood, and if people do not 
quite come up to that standard you are apt to judge them 
rather harshly. You have formed your ideal characters from 
books, and not from real life, but I fancy people are different 
altogether now from what they used to be in the good old 
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times. If a Joan of Arc or Charlotte Corday were to 
appear upon the scene, she would not be appreciated — only 
looked upon as mad." 

" Oh, I do not want people to be heroines, but I have met 
no one since I came here fit to be compared to mother, or 
Mrs. A , for instance." 

" Your mother is an angel, but remember how carefully 
she was brought up. She belongs to a different age and a 

different school. As for Mrs. A , and the other 

estimable matrons I met in Bruges, I must confess they 
palled upon me after a time. I never once heard them talk 
about anything but their children and servants, or which 
were the best and cheapest shops to go ta I am afraid I 
like people who amuse me best, even if they have a spice of 
wickedness about them." 

Claudia looked perplexed and a little troubled. She won- 
dered whether Stella found her stupid. She almost feared 
so. At that moment they heard a howl of distress upon the 
stairs, and the baronet's voice storming in the distance. 

"What is the matter V exclaimed Stella, running up to 
see. She found Damocles dissolved in tears, and soon 
discovered the cause. "Oh, Claudia, do come and look! Be 
quick ! The plague in Egypt illustrated ! That wretched 
boy has forgotten to shut the cages, and the frogs are hopping 
about everywhere; all over the furniture, and down the 
stairs. Just listen to Sir Thomas swearing in his hammock." 

Damocles was in despair at the thought of losing his place, 
so the two girls good-naturedly offered to help him, by 
catching all the frogs they could pick up outside, without 
invading the sacred precincts of the dressing-room. After 
that pleasing excitement they spent a couple of hours at the 
Academy. They had to search about a little to find "A 
Glimpse Beyond," as, although it was not exactly skied, it was 
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rather high up, in an out-of-the-way comer. It is astonish- 
ing how insignificant pictures look upon the walls of the 
Academy, which have hefore presented quite an imposing 
appearance in the studio. 

"It is a pretty little thing," remarked Stella, carelessly. 
"Did you see very much of Mr. Fane when he was in 
Bruges ? I was quite charmed with him last night. Is it 
not odd? His father is some connection — third cousin, or 
something remote, of Sir Thomas's. He helongs to a very 
good family, the Fanes of Fane Court." 

" Yes; he told me his father had married again. He called 
once or twice when he was in Bruges. Oh, look at this 
lovely picture of Long's !" she exclaimed, rushing up to it, 
anxious to turn the conversation. Some friends opportunely 
joined them, and no more was said about Bruges. 

People frequently dropped in at Lady Lascelle's on Sunday 
evenings, after their six o'clock dinner. It was understood 
that she was " at home " to her more intimate friends at that 
time, and gentlemen especially availed themselves of the 
opportunity of calling. Several came in on the Sunday 
following Lady Denvil's ball, and amongst them Jocelyn 
Fane, Mr. Morton, and his brother. 

"I really thought you had deserted us altogether!" 
exclaimed Lady Lascelle, shaking hands with the former; 
"but I suppose I must not scold you, as you have been 
winning laurels. Where have you been lately, though ? I 
have never once met you to have a chance of congratulating 
you upon helping to adorn the walls of Burlington House. 
What have you been about? Have you been 'slumming,' 
or are you working at your picture for next year already ?" 

" Not quite," he answered, laughing ; " I have been busy in 
one way and another. I feel ashamed of staying away from 
you so long." He turned to speak to Stella and Claudia, 
who were at the piano. 
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"And you are another deserter, Ted," slie continued, 
addressing the younger Morton. "Have you taken to 
painting too, or only drawing deeds f " 

" That is all, I am afraid. Lady Lascelle, and very doll 
work I find it." 

" Do you f But you mean to stick to it, I suppose f " 

'' I have no choice in the matter. My career has been cut 
out for me, so all I can do is to make the best of it. I shall 
soon get accustomed to office drudgery, I daresay ; but it is 
rather a change after life at Cambridge, and the jolly boating." 

He was a good-looking young fellow, in a heavy style; better 
featured, but not so intelligent as his brother. Their father, 
Mr. Morton, was head of the firm of Morton, Morton, and 
Throgmorton, who had been the Lascelle's solicitors from 
time immemorial; and this, the second son, had just been 
taken into partnership. He was introduced to the ladies, 
but after a few ordinary remarks he did not take an active 
part in the conversation. Mr. Fane rather eclipsed him. 
Some nice music was going on. There was no veto here 
put upon secular music on Sunday, but Claudia respected her 
mother's prejudices, and refused to sing anything but sacred 
songs. Mr. Lascelle, who had been sitting upstairs with Sir 
Thomas, afterwards joined them. 

"I am afraid my unfortunate brother is in for another 
attack of nervous debility," he remarked, addressing Major 
Elmsley; "he has all the symptoms." 

"Has he really!" exclaimed Lady Lascelle, in a most 
cheerful tone. 

" He worries himself into it, I firmly believe," he continued, 
" by reading all these depressing medical pamphlets published 
now. Who ever would have dreamt years ago of old Tom 
entering into the subject of parasites and bacilli." 

" It is indeed depressing." replied his sister-in-law. " I am 
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sure when he is downstairs to dinner we never have a meal 
in peace. The housekeeper and I rack our brains to know 
what to order that is not dangerous. So few things are safe 
now. Trichinae revel in pork; there are parasites in fish. 
Professor Huxley has discovered something dangerous in 
peas. Lettuce and watercress I have not ventured to have 
in the house for years. Syphons are slow poison, and now 
somebody has found out that Apollinaris is a hoax. Fuschine 
has appeared in claret, and there are germs and microbes in 
everything we swallow. It is really too terrible." 

"What surprises me," answered Mr. Lascelle, " is, that we 
ever had any ancestors. How did they live? They appear 
to have fattened upon bacilli and trichinae ; to have drunk 
their port after dinner ifi peace, and yet to have attained 
a good old age." 

" If Sir Thomas does have this attack of nervous debility, 
I think I shall take the opportunity of getting up some 
tableaux, if you will help me," observed Lady Lascelle, turn- 
ing to Mr. Fane. " You know he cannot bear the house to 
be upset when he is downstairs, and he strongly objects to 
the library being turned into a refreshment-room for the 
evening; so my only chance of giving any kind of large 
entertainment is when he is shut up for a month undergoing 
Dr. Eussell's treatment. He has an attendant who shampoos 
him with oil every half hour — ^he is fed upon liquid food, and 
not even allowed to think. He sees no one — only myself 
for five minutes each day." 

" It must be very dull," said Mr. Fane. 

" Oh dear, no, he quite enjoys it ; and he comes out again 
so sleek and amiable that really you would not know him 
for the same man." 

" It is a great pity you cannot persuade him to go to Mont 
Dore at Bournemouth," remarked one of the guests; "he 
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would be cured of all his ailments there without either frogs 
or shampooing, and he would have the privilege of associating 
with Princes of Royal Blood — in fact, it is very difficult for 
any one lower than a viscount to be admitted. They did 
draw the line at dukes, but we changed the rules a little at 
the last committee meeting, and now a few baronets are to 
be admitted by special voucher, if their cases are urgent." 

"How delightful ! I will suggest it to him; but now, I 
do want to arrange about these tableaux, in case you disappear 
again. I shall just have about two or three, and then music 
afterwards. I dare not venture upon dancing, because it 
shakes the house so. I was thinking of the * Courtship of 
Miles Standish' for the tableaux, for I have such a beautiful 
old spinning-wheel that belonged to my grandmother. I am 
quite proud of it, and I want it to see daylight sometimes. 
You, Claudia, will make a charming Priscilla; you are just 
the type for a Puritan maiden. I can picture you in a little 
neat white cap and ruffle, sitting by the old spinning-wheel. 
You, Mr. Fane, will make a handsome John Alden. Mind 
you, tell him to * speak for himself,' Claudia." 

"I would so much rather Stella took the part, please, 
instead of me," she said, blushing furiously. 

" No, no. I have another part for her ; I want to have 
the bridal procession, and Stella shall be the bride. It is not 
necessary to marry the maiden who is wooed in tableaux ; it 
will not matter in the least having someone else for the 
bride. It is frequently done, I assure you. The worst of 
the bridal procession is, I do not know what to do about the 
cow. It must be a white one, and what a trouble it will be 
getting it upstaira" 

" Yes," assented Mr. Fane, " that is a little difficulty. Sir 
Thomas might hear it coming up." 

" Oh, I am not afraid of that, for he has padded doors to 
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his dressing-room — that is part of the treatment ; but I do 
not quite like the idea of a cow in my drawing-room, even if 
I could get a white one from any of the cattle shows." 

'* Why not borrow a stuffed one from the Healtheriesi" 

*^ Yes. A brilliant idea. I will try. Then we must find 
some pretty children and picturesque old men for the rest of 
the procession. Ted, you will make a beautiful rustic 
peasant; and, Mr. Morton, if you do not mind getting 
yourself up in tar and feathers, we might have an inter- 
mediate tableau, representing the Indian bringing the 
message to Miles Standish. You have been amongst the 
Zulus so long, you ought to know all about war paint." 

"I'll do anything to oblige you, I am sure. Lady Lascelle, 
even if it is painful." 

" You seem to have acquired the art of chivalry amongst 
the savages. I think we can manage all beautifully. Of 
curse I can get the cow from Whiteley's. I never thought of 
that. This back drawing-room is just the thing for tableaux. 
See, the curtains will come here. Mr. Fane, you must exer- 
cise your artistic taste in draping them; and Ted, you can 
nail them up. You always had a talent for upholstery, from 
the time when you used to help us with the Christmas 
decorations. The only drawback is, your nails never will 
come out again." 

They all got up to inspect the room, and then discovered 
that it was time to say " good-night." 




CHAPTER XVni. 

WHISPERED VOWS. 

HE Baronet was fairly in for a good attack of nervous 
debility, consequently safe upstairs for a month, 
which would just bring it to the end of the season, 
and the time for the departure to Scotland. The two 
melancholy men ceased coming each day with their galvanic 
battery, and gave place to a highly respectable male nurse of 
the Methodist parson type, who took up his abode in the 
dressing-room, and undertook the shampooing, slightly to the 
disgust of Damocles, who, feeling a little " out of it," devoted 
himself assiduously to the frogs. The invitations were sent 
out for the *^ at home " which was to take place at the end of 
the month. They were all very busy arranging the tableaux, 
and some good artistes, including Madame de TOrme, were 
engaged for the music afterwards. Those who were going to 
take parts in the tableaux consequently were thrown much 
together. A celebrated R.A. came to pose them, and give 
his opinion about the dresses, and all promised to go off well 
— the 'universal provider' having undertaken to supply a 
stuffed white cow. 

Edward Morton appeared to be always hovering about 
Claudia, much to her annoyance, as she would have preferred 
Jocelyn Fane, but he certainly was most discreet in the pre- 
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sence of others. It was only upon the few rare occasions, 
when they were alone or unobserved for a moment, that he 
took the opportunity of whispering sweet words, as of old, 
into her ear. No one ever teased her about him, for which 
she was thankful, but they did begin to joke a little about 
Edward Morton's attentions, which took the form of glances 
rather than words. Love strikes some men dumb, and it 
appeared to have done so in his case. One evening, when 
she was going to the theatre, a huge bouquet arrived for her 
with Mr. Edward Morton's kind regards, and then she did 
begin to think perhaps that her brother and Stella had some 
reason for their surmises. She could not refuse it, as it had 
been left, and he would not even know whether she took it 
to the theatre or not. She was obliged just to murmur a 
few words of thanks when next they met. What else could 
she do % 

'* I felt sure that he admired you," exclaimed Lady Lascelle, 
in a decided tone ; " I can always see these things coming on." 

'^ But he scarcely ever speaks to me ! " said Claudia, 
laughing. 

^* My dear,^ sometimes looks are more eloquent than words." 

'*! do prefer words though, sometimes; I consider his 
brother a more agreeable companion." 

** Do you % Now, I like Ted better ; but then I have seen 
more of him. Besides, the brother has been engaged for 
some time. I believe he will marry soon, and take his wife 
back with him to South Africa. She is very strong and 
energetic. Just fitted to rough it in the colonies, which I 
am sure you are not." 

"I hope you do not imagine that such an idea ever 
entered my head. I only meant, that just to talk to. I pre- 
ferred Mr. Morton to his brother." 

" He is older, you know ; but Ted is a dear boy, and very 
steady, I am sure." 

L 
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She could not respond to the cause Lady Lascelle appealed 
inclined to espouse. Her ideas^ however^ proved anything 
but groundless, for only a few days before the one fixed for 
the *' at home " he wrote and made her a hona fide offer in a 
straightforward, honourable way. He pleaded the cause 
eloquently upon paper, which his tongue refused to utter 
when in her presence. Besides, the poor fellow had scarcely 
ever had an opportunity of being alone with her long enough 
to say all he had to say. She did not hesitate a moment. 
There could be but one answer to the letter, which she re- 
turned to him with her refusal. She could not avoid telling 
Stella, who was in the room when it came. 

" Oh, do let me see it !" she exclaimed; " I have only once 
seen a solicitor's letter ! How do they propose % Does it 
begin * Re matrimony,' and proceed with * referring to this 
action.' " 

" No, no," exclaimed Claudia, snatching it away from her ; 
" it is a very nice letter, and I am very sorry about it, but I 
do think it mean of girls to show their love-letters, and I 
never will do it. It is not fair. How should xoe like it 1 " 

" I have seen a good many in my life," remarked Stella, as 
she left the room, with an aggrieved air, to find her aunt. 

" Stupid little monkey ! " exclaimed that lady, when she 
had heard the news. " I really have no patience with her, 
throwing away a good offer like that I Do go and see if you 
cannot persuade her to change her mind." 

" It would not be the slightest use. You have no idea 
how firm Claudia is, if she once makes up her mind to a thing. 
Besides, the letter is posted, I believe, by this time." 

" It is tiresome. I had set my heart upon that girl leaving 
this house engaged. Girls are so tiresome. I knew there 
would be a fuss of some kind, if ever I had one to stay here. 
Ted is so desirable in every way, too." 
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" Don't you think he is just a little heavy, aunt ? But he 
may improve with age." 

" What does Claudia want ? What does she expect t He 
is in a position to marry. He has all his limbs and senses. 
He has nice eyes, and a very good head of hair ; and that is 
more than one generally gets now. You know, Stella, I 
would not for the world say anything to hurt your feelings, 
but if Claudia has exalted views in the way of matrimony, I 
think she must change them a little. She is very sweet and 
lady-like, and quite fitted for any position in society, but it 
is unfortunate about her father; and some people might 
object to the match — not upon Iter account ; but you under- 
stand, do you noti All those handsome young guardsmen 
and embryo peers who lounge about in society set a very high 
price upon their heads, I can assure you. Most of them are 
not marrying men at all ; or if they do sacrifice themselves, it 
is only at a high figure. If they have great wealth even, 
they expect more in return. It is often just those who ought 
to marry who do not ; but this young man belongs to a good 
family, and a highly respectable firm. He will have a certain 
income ; and as Claudia has been living so very quietly, I feel 
sure that she would be, or ought to be, satisfied with the 
position she would be placed in if she were to marry young 
Morton." 

"I must do her justice, aunt. I do not for a moment 
think that she has exalted views. I never knew a girl less 
vain about her own attractions, and I do not think it is any- 
thing at all to do with money or position ; but she is romantic, 
and she will never marry any man she does not love." 

Stella remembered her own feelings, only it was rather 
awkward to express her sentiments freely to her aunt, as no 
one ever accused Tier of marrying for love. 1 

" I wish he had waited until after the tableaux. It will 
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be annoying if he is too much heart-broken to come. I shall 
have to look out for another rustic peasant; and, supposing his 
clothes don't fit, it will spoil the effect. It is very inconsiderate 
of Claudia. She need not have answered his letter until after 
Thursday evening. Do go and stop it now, if not too late." 
It was however too late, and the disconsolate youth wrote 
by the next post to Lady Lascelle, begging her to find some 
one else to take his place in the tableaux; making a 
solicitor's inevitable excuse of being called out of town upon 
urgent business. Her ladyship was much put out, and 
she showed it. Poor Claudia felt very uncomfortable, and 
not sorry that her visit was drawing to a close. The never-fail- 
ing Mr. Lascelle, with a little padding and touching up, did 
duty as the rustic peasant, instead of young Morton. Every- 
thing was a great success, and the pretty rooms were crowded. 
The first tableau looked most picturesque when the curtain 
was drawn up. There was a quaint, wide, old-fashioned fire- 
place in the background, and a shelf with coarse pottery 
upon it, in front of which stood the large spinning-wheel, 
with its hank of flowing flax on the distaff. Claudia sat by it, 
looking very sweet in her grey Puritan dress, with cap and 
ruffle, Jocelyn Fane made a very handsome John Alden, 
with his buckled shoes and knee-breeches — sitting upon a 
carved oak chair, with broad-brimmed hat in hand—- his 
perfect Grecian profile turned pleadingly towards the maiden. 
It was rather trying for her, and she was thankful that the 
T61e necessitated her turning her face away from him. She 
felt as if she could not have sat there, calmly gazing into his 
eyes, with all those people staring at her. Her shy, downcast 
glance fell upon the old psalm-book, which lay upon her lap, 
and she did not venture to raise it until the curtain had 
fallen. The next tableau represented the council chamber. 
A veteran general, with white hair and moustache, made an 
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admirable elder of Plymouth — Major Elmsley, in a peaked 
hat, doublet and hose, top-boots and spurs, with his sword 
by his side, was an almost too fascinating Miles Standish ; 
and Mr. Morton looked truly ferocious as the Indian, with 
his plumes and spear. The third and last scene was, how- 
ever, the crowning triumph. The white cow, which had 
been concealed until now behind a screen, was brought 
forward, adorned with massive garlands of beautiful real 
flowers, and draped with crimson cloth. When the curtain 
rose, Stella, looking her loveliest, with her auburn hair tightly 
coiled up beneath her high white cap, was seated upon her 
"snow-white steer," with the bridegroom by her side, his 
hand clasping hers, and his soft dark eyes fixed rapturously 
upon her face, whilst pressing round them was a little crowd 
of eager villagers, in various picturesque costumes, and one 
or two lovely, tiny children, with large baskets heaped up 
with exquisite roses of many hues. There was a murmur of 
admiration, and then a burst of applause. A piece of filmy 
gauze was stretched across the tableau, and coloured lights 
thrown upon it, from the back of the stage. The effect was 
very good. Claudia, who had had time to change her dress 
during the intervals, and was thus able to view the two last 
tableaux from a seat amongst the audience, thought she had 
never seen anything of the kind before so beautifully man- 
aged. The last performance of that description, in which 
she had assisted, had been at school at Cassel, and had not 
been quite so effective as this. All was over now, and the 
curtain remained lowered without further disturbance, for 
the other drawing-room and adjoining boudoir were large 
enough for the assembled guests. Every available nook and 
comer was made use of. There were banks of moss and 
flowers and tall feathery palms at each angle. All the bal- 
conies were covered in with striped canvas, and converted, 
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by means of ferns, rustic cork, and coloured lamps, into fairy 
bowers of bliss. A concerted piece on the violoncello and 
piano opened the programme — then a rising young tenor sang 
" Medjh^" charmingly. Then followed one or two good glees, 
and a solo on the violin by a well-known artiste. All the 
performers were professional. Lady Lascelle had decided 
that it was better, as it is so very diflficult to know where to 
draw the line with amateurs — those who are not asked to 
perform often feeling aggrieved, and considering that if they 
had been, the evening would have gone off with greater ^a^. 
Even Mr. Fane had not been called upon for fear of offend- 
ing others, although his voice could well bear the test of 
comparison with professionals. He was enjoying the music 
from one of the balconies, where Claudia was also to be 
found. She was looking very pretty that evening. Her 
pale, clear, olive cheeks were flushed with excitement — 
yellow marguerites nestled in the dark glossy coils of her 
hair — the soft folds of maize silk and creamy lace, which 
draped her supple figure, suited her to perfection, and round 
her ivory throat she wore one string of large, milky, amber 
beads. Fane was sitting very close beside her, whispering 
a thousand sweet little speeches into her ear. He was not 
very discreet upon that occasion. People are all apt to be 
a little carried away by surroundings. It is all very well to 
talk about fate, and " what is^to be will be," with respect to 
love and marriage — or perhaps I ought only to say marriage, 
and leave out love — but depend upon it, words are spoken 
which sometimes cannot be unsaid, under the influence of 
sweet music, dimly-lighted recesses, solitude, and perhaps an 
extra glass of champagne, which never would have been 
uttered in the midst of more prosaic surroundings. Fane, 
for instance, at that moment, looking into Claudia's eyes, 
feeling a stray tress of her hair against his cheek, noticing 
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the rise and fall of the soft lace about her bosom, as they 
sat side by side in that fairy bower of ferns and mosses, 
dimly lighted by little twinkling lamps like glow-worms, 
felt more diflficulty in commanding himself than he had 
done when he had been with her in the garish light of day, 
in the shabby little attic at Bruges, or picking his way 
beside her across coils of rope, sacking, and tar-barrels, by 
the canal. Madame de TOrme had just arrived, and was 
being led to the piano. Everyone pressed forward to catch 
a glimpse of her, and a low murmur of admiration went 
round the room. Tall, fair, and stately in her sweeping robe 
of black satin and lace, without any ornament or colour but 
the one string of pearls round her neck, she seemed to 
notice no one, as she opened the piece of music and began 
her song. The few other couples who were on the balcony, 
besides Fane and Claudia, rose immediately, and moved to- 
wards the window, so that they could see her. Claudia 
also left her seat, and, like others, murmured, " How sweet 
she is — how elegant ! " but her companion did not rise or 
lean forward. If anything, he rather drew back further 
into the comer. The song selected was Siebel's, in Faust^ 
" Quando a te lieta." The rich pathetic voice gave full force 
and expression to the beautiful words, and the refrain of 
"0 Margherita!" sounded to the ears of the audience like 
the last passionate appeal of a breaking heart. Everyone 
was entranced for the moment. Some voices speak to the 
heart as much as to the ear, and certainly Nina de I'Orme's 
was one. 

"Don't you want to see her?" whispered Claudia to Fane, 
noticing that he still kept his seat. 

As he did not move she re-seated herself beside him. 

" No ; I do not feel especially anxious to see her face — I 
would rather look at the one nearest me now. We can hear 
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her voice perfectly from here — ^it seems a pity to move, don t 
you think so 1 Are you happy 1" 

" Quite," she answered. 

" I wish I could always keep you by my side — ^for ever/' 
he continued, drawing a little closer to her. " Would you 
be content to stay?" 

She did not speak. 

" Tell me," he whispered, bringing his face very near hers. 
" Just one little word." 

A stifled '' yes " came from between the rosy parted lips. 

"Yes; you mean it. You have indeed given me a hope 
to live for — an end to strive for; but tell no one of this 
— promise me. I know you can keep a secret ; " and he pressed 
an impassioned kiss upon her lips. 

She trembled like an aspen leaf. They were quite alone 
up to that moment; but just then another song, a duet 
between two sisters, began, and several people came out again 
on to the balcony. Madame de TOrme had left immediately 
after her only song, but it was the feature of the evening. 

Mr. Lascelle and Stella came up to Fane and began to talk 
about the music and the success of the tableaux. Claudia 
got separated from him, and saw very little more of him that 
evening. How happy she felt ! How bright the world 
seemed ! How foolish she had once been, ever to let one 
doubt or jealous fear about Madame de TOrme mar the 
happiness she felt in the full possession of his love! He 
certainly could not think much of her when he would not 
even take the trouble to turn his head to look at her. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

WHOM SHALL WE ASK 1 

;LL traces of the evening's entertainment were 
speedily removed the following morning, and the 
rooms soon assumed their usual appearance. The 
crimson cloth, canvas, and [tall palms were taken away in 
carts, and the fairy grottoes' became again ordinary balconies 
covered with dust and grime', given up to the nocturnal cater- 
waulings of the feline tribe, instead of to soft whispers of 
love mingled with scents of flowers and strains of music. 
Four stalwart flunkies carried the "white steer" carefully 
down the staircase into the hall, from whence it was removed 
in one of Whiteley's vans waiting at the door to receive it^ 

"Is it not a darling 1" remarked Stella to her husband, as 
they watched its departure. " Tf eel quite sorry to part with 
it, only I was a little afraid last night that Feroozh^ might 
rush forward and worship it; and that would have been 
awkward, would it not 1 But the Brahmins do worship white 
cows, don't they 1" 

" Yes; or sacred oxen, or something of the bovine tribe; but 
it must be alive, I believe," 

" What a good thing, then, that we had a stufled one after 
all ! I am sure it looked beautiful ! At least, so][everyone 
said. Of course I could not see the effect myself, as I was 
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upon it That is just what one misses by taking a part in 
tableaux." 

" Yes, it looked beautiful certainly, and so did you !" replied 
Major Elmsley, fondly. " This is the last of the festivities, 
I suppose, and we must begin to think about packing." 

There was only one week left of life in Lady Lascelle's 
pleasant house. Just a few more days, and then the family, 
luggage, servants, and cattle would be on their way to Scot- 
land ; and the darkened rooms, with their carefully-shrouded 
furniture and bagged chandeliers, would be deserted by every 
one but the old butler and his wife left in charge. Sir 
Thomas was much better, quite cheerful and able to see 
people, but he decided not to leave his room until the moment 
of departure arrived, so as to be " fresh for the journey," as 
he expressed it. 

There were many callers during those last few days, and a 
good deal of bustle and excitement. Major Elmsley and his 
wife had only once found time before Claudia's arrival to go 
to Rose Bank to discuss all necessary arrangements with Mrs. 
Murray. They had found the house quite as charming as 
Lady Lascelle had described it — in fact, they were enchanted 
with it at the first glance, and also upon further inspection. 
The Murrays had started for their Swiss tour, and it was 
now quite ready for them. Stella and Claudia made the 
most of their last few days in town, but in the midst of all 
the preparations for departure they managed iio find time one 
day to drive as far as Hampstead, which they had often 
talked of doing, and never yet accomplished. Stella had a 
great wish to revisit the school where she had spent so many 
years of her life. How vividly the old days came back into 
her mind, as they drove northwards ; but what a change the 
last six or seven years had made in the neighbourhood ! 
Vainly she searched for the green fields where she had so often 
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strayed with her school companions— where they had rejoiced 
in being allowed to break the formal rank of two and two, 
and wander for a time amongst the buttercups and daisies, 
at their own sweet will, regardless of deportment. Where 
are they now % Vanished, and in their stead has sprung up 
a north-western Belgravia of Queen Anne villas. They drove 
on, through the avenue of Fitz John — past the mansions of 
the RA.'s, and the rookeries of fantastic studios of less 
fortunate aspirants of art — on past terraces of modem villas, 
until they reached the top of the hill, and began to wend 
their way through some of the quaint streets of the village 
which still stand unchanged by time — one of the few 
remaining scraps of Old London — London as it was in the 
days of Dick Whittington, when he stopped, foot-sore and 
weary, with his bundle and his cat, to listen to the chimes 
which foretold his destiny. On through Well Walk, which, 
in the days of the Regency, was filled with frilled dandies 
and fashionable dames, who came there to drink the waters 
which no one now troubles to taste. On a little further 
until they came to a substantial red brick-house, enclosed 
within high walls. How exactly the same everything looked, 
both outside and in ! It seemed to Stella as if the two large 
globes had never been moved from the schoolroom window, 
or the harp from the comer of the drawing-room, since she 
had last seen it ; even the sums upon the blackboard looked 
the same— only the girls* faces were changed and unfamiliar. 
One or two were afterwards brought up and introduced as 
finishing pupils, who had been children in the lowest classes 
when she had left. Seven years make a change in a girl's 
life, and she found herself wondering what had become of 
her former schoolfellows, and whether they were as happy 
as herself. The two maiden schoolmistresses were very 
pleased to see her — tea and cake were produced, and many 
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questions asked and answered. They only looked a little 
thinner and a little greyer than of old, but life appeared to 
be going on exactly in the same routine ; and as she sat in 
the well-remembered drawing-room, the feeling of awe with 
which it always used to inspire her crept over her again, and 
it seemed as if the last few years of her life had been a 
dream. She was very quiet during the drive home, musing 
over the past, until her husband roused her by asking her 
whether she had made up her mind yet, whom to invite to 
stay with them at their house on the river. 

" I know you will find it dull after the first week or two, 
unless we are able to get up a few picnics, or something of 
the kind. We ought to have one more girl and a couple of 
good boating men, or even three, and a change of visitors, of 
course." 

" Yes ; I have thought of all that," replied Stella. " I think 
it will be very pleasant ; but I should like to be alone for the 
first week or so, just to see how things go on — the house- 
keeping and the servants — it will be my first experience you 
know ; besides, I shall really be glad of a rest after all this 
excitement." 

" I quite agree with you. I am afraid we may find a little 
difficidty in getting people too, for so many are leaving town, 
and have made their arrangements. I think we ought to 
give poor young Morton another chance." 

"I do hope you will not!" interrupted Claudia, eagerly. 

They laughed. 

" We will see about that afterwards," said Stella, mys- 
teriously. " I asked Mr. Fane to come to us for a few days, if 
he could. He ought to be useful on the river, as he rowed 
in his college boat at Cambridge ; and then I should rather 
like to ask that young Vincent, who is so disconsolate at 
being plucked for the Indian Civil Service, and talks of 
going out to Texas." 
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"Where he will find a university education such an 
infinite advantage/' remarked Major Elmslej, smiling satiri- 
cally. " But he seems a nice young fellow, and perhaps he 
may change his views after a little hoating and genial society. 
Fane, too, is a pleasant fellow. I do not object to him, as I 
am a poor man. If I were a wealthy one, I should fight 
rather shy of him at present, as I should be afraid he would 
be borrowing money, if we were to get very friendly ; but he 
knows he is coming to the wrong shop for that" 

"Why? Is he poor?" 

" In a sense, yes. I heard the other day he had been very 
heavily hit both at Epsom and Ascot this year." 

" Has he been betting 1" exclaimed Claudia, turning red, 
and then white. 

"Well, yes — a little," but do not look so horrified, my 
child. A great many men do such things in this wicked 
world. I must say I think it is a mistake myself, unless one 
does not care whether one wins or loses. It would not suit 
me, for instance." 

" Indeed, no. I am sure you would never do such a 
thing," remarked his wife, decidedly. 

They drove home almost in silence, each one busy with 
his or her own thoughts. Major Elmsley was a very easy- 
going man — devoted to his wife and his profession — fond of 
travelling and change, and. beyond these things he troubled 
himself but little about what was going on outside the 
"fighting" world, or other people's affairs. Of course he 
heard an immense amount of gossip at the clubs and else- 
where ; but it went in at one ear and came out at the other, 
and he was never able to contribute his quota to the general 
fund. He had heard of a few things lately in connection 
with Jocelyn Fane, besides his losses, and a more thoughtful 
man than himself might have hesitated about inviting him 
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to stay under the same roof with his sister and other young 
girls ; hut such an idea never entered his mind, any more than 
did the thought of innocent little Claudia being in any way 
interested in him. So many other pleasant eligible men had 
been in the habit of constantly dropping in at Lady Las- 
celle's, and making themselves agreeable to the ladies, whilst 
ho had only been there once or twice during all their stay — 
once on the Sunday evening, and occasionally afterwards, 
whilst arranging the tableaux; and he was the last man that he 
would have singled out as being in the least degree attentive 
to his sister. He always gave out that he was not a " marry- 
ing man," and people quite agreed with him. He amused 
him when they were together, and he found him good com- 
pany, although their tastes were different. Fane had the 
great art of being able to assimilate himself with the society 
into which he was thrown; at the same time he was a delightful 
companion. He had the charm which temperament and 
manner alone can give. What is it ? Birth does not give it, 
neither does education. Many men who have had first-rate 
public school and university educations care for nothing in 
after life but dogs and horses, and perhaps politics ; litera- 
ture, music, and painting are unknown worlds to them; 
whilst with others, who have had fewer advantages, the 
work of culture is constantly going on as long as they live. 

" Promise me, Stella," said Claudia, as they went upstairs 
to their rooms after the drive, "that you will not invite 
young Morton to Rose Bank. If you will not promise me, 
I will return home at once. It would not be of the least 
use, and it would be most unpleasant for both of us to stay 
in the same house after what has occurred." 
, Stella looked disappointed. She had been forming a nice 
little plan, which she had already confided to her aunt. 

^*I wish Dick had not made that unfortunate remark," 
she said ; " we might have given you a pleasant surprise." 
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" I shall go away directly, if you do anything of the 
kind," again remarked Claudia. " I think it is such a pity 
for you both, and all might yet end well with a little man- 
agement. How can you possibly tell yet whether you like 
him or not ? You said yourself that he had scarcely ever 
spoken to you. That was only because you always met in a 
crowd. If you were only thrown together — landed up creeks 
and that kind of thing on the river —you might find him 
most eloquent, and I am sure Mrs. Elmsley would be pleased 
at the match." 

"I should have been annoyed," said Claudia, blushing 
deeply, " if I had not heard about this, and he had come 
down unexpectedly. It is not the least use talking to me 
about him. If we were thrown together for ever, I could 
never care for him ! Do listen to me, Stella, and promise not 
to invite him. You know what you suffered yourself when 
you were persecuted about the Colonel. You might spare 
me now." 

" £ut then I cared for some one else. That quite alters 
the case. You do not, do you 1 At least I cannot think 
who it can be, if you do." 

Claudia turned away under pretence of taking off her hat 
and veiL She evaded the question as much as possible by 
again repeating the words, " Promise me." How much she 
disliked this secrecy 1 She would so much rather have told 
Stella the truth ; and yet she could not bring herself to do 
so, when she remembered her promise. 

" Well, dear, as you are so serious about the matter, I 
suppose I must give you my word. You know I only meant 
to do you a kindness." 

" I know that," she said, kissing her ; " but now, we will 
not mention the subject again, please." 




CHAPTER XX. 

SHATTERED IDOLS. 

|0W lovely the river is ! How peaceful and beauti- 
ful after the noise and dust of London!" 
exclaimed Stella to her husband as they sat upon 
a rustic seat facing the water, in the shady garden at Hose 
Bank. It was a sweet little^, villa nestling amongst trees, 
perched just upon the river's brink in that picturesque reach 
of the Thames above Boulter's Lock. Facing it were Cliveden 
Woods, with their rich masses of foliage casting deep shadows 
upon the water below. Graceful willows bending in the 
evening breeze dipped their drooping branches into the 
stream, forming bowers of verdure, beneath which sprang up 
clumps of forget-me-nots and forests of bulrushes, the home 
of snowy swans and grey cygnets. Now and then a boat 
glided past, and the sound of merry voices mingled with the 
splash of oars and the twittering of birds. Everyone knows 
the restful soothing charm of life upon the river after the 
turmoil of a large city. The Elmsleys had revelled in it for 
the last week or two. They had been^quite alone, with the 
exception of a pleasant young clergyman called Stanley, 
taking duty at Taplow, who occasionally dropped in or joined 
them on their water-excursions. There were two capital 

boats and a punt in the Swiss boathouse belonging to the 
ire 
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villa. The house and its appointments were perfect. The 
throe servants left with it were well-trained and obliging, 
and did not promise to give Stella any trouble in the way of 
housekeeping. She was as delighted as a child with a new 
toy over this housekeeping, and the novelty of playing hostess, 
even to one guest. They just formed a nice quartette, and 
many a pleasant hour was spent in the light outrigger — ^the 
two men pulling sculls, and the ladies in the stem taking it 
in turns to steer. They generally took luncheon out with 
them, and picnicked upon some osier-covered eyot, carpeted 
with forget-me-nots, or in the shades of Marlow woods. 
Then the men smoked and fished, and the girls hunted for 
water-lilies, which were beginning to get scarce. Here and 
there a solitary one raised its silver crest on high between 
its broad flat leaves, and attracted a stray sunbeam, or a 
burnished dragon fly. Then it was eagerly caught by the 
boathook, and dragged to shore as a prize more precious than 
the rarest exotic from Covent Garden. The little villa was 
decorated throughout with trails of ivy gathered in the 
woods — lilies, forget-me-nots, feathery grasses, and all kinds 
of wild flowers. There was the delightful excitement of 
ordering dinner, and occasionally a little marketing to be 
done in Maidenhead. 

" I think everything is going on beautifully," said Stella 
to her husband ; and the bills do not come to very much, do 
they 1 I have not been extravagant so far, have I ?" 

" Oh no, little wife; but I daresay we shall find a difference 
later on when we have a house full of people 1" 

"I am afraid we shall. I was thinking, if you do not 
mind very much, we might go without puddings and tarts 
for the next week or two whilst we are alone, and only have 
dessert on Sundays ; and that will surely stand against the 
extra amount afterwards." 

M 
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''Will it? I never thought of that. As far as I am . 
concerned, I will willingly give up puddings and tarts for 
ever. Stupid things! They always come up when you 
have had a good dinner, and cannot possibly eat any more. 
If people had them first now, there would be some sense 
in it!" 

" Supposing we try that plan with our friends, but I don't 
believe they would like it. Imagine Mr. Fane being helped 
to roly-poly pudding before his meat ! *' 

" He would not want much meat afterwards, I can answer 
for that; but I don't think we will try the experiment. 
When are these people coming 1 " 

"Not until Thursday week, so we have nearly another 
fortnight all to ourselves — we could not be happier. Mr. 
Stanley gets on capitally with Claudia — he may perhaps do 
better than young Morton. Who knows 1 Where are they 
now ] " 

" Not together, I am afraid. She is writing home, and he 
is strumming upon the piano," observed the Major, turning 
his head and looking back through the open window of the 
lamp-lit drawing-room. I suppose we ought to go in. It is 
getting chilly." 

A fortnight later the invited guests arrived. Young 
Vincent and his two sisters, and Jocelyn Fane, who, together 
with Mr. Stanley and the Elmsleys, made a party of eight. 

The weather was lovely, and life glided on as it only can 
in a good boat skimming over rippling water beneath a sunny 
sky. There were four in each boat, and every day they 
arranged picnics in the woods, or visits to Windsor. It was 
happiness supreme for Claudia to be again in Fane's presence — 
to hear his voice — ^to meet his glance. They were not always 
in the same boat. It was just as it happened. He rowed 
splendidly, and whichever one he might be in invariably 
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reached the trysting-place first. What fun they had boiling 
the kettle for afternoon tea ! Stella had not introduced the 
modern innovation of a spirit lamp, so sticks had to be 
collected for fuel, and the kettle boiled in orthodox gipsy 
fashion. Spirit lamps may be convenient, but they have 
blighted many people's prospects on the river ! In spite of 
the straying away in search of branches and dried bracken, 
Claudia never found herself long alone with Jocelyn Fane. 
A more designing girl would have made many opportunities 
of detaining him behind the others, in the little rambles 
through the woods after luncheon, but she never did. She 
left it to him to turn into by-paths, or linger under the trees, 
after the rest of the party had dispersed, but it did not appear 
to enter his mind to do so. He could not have forgotten 
those words and that kiss, but he never referred to those 
deliciously-sweet moments upon Lady Lascelle's balcony, 
which had changed the whole tenour of her life. He was 
tender always to her in voice and manner — attentive in a 
thousand little ways; but then he was so to all women. She 
had nothing whatever to complain of, only she could not 
help wishing for the time to come when he should be " hers 
all — hers only." 

One day they had lunched at home, as the gentlemen had 
been fishing from the punt all the morning. They talked of 
pulling down to Clewer, to inspect the church and sisterhood 
there. Part of the party, consisting of Major Elmsley, the 
two Misses Vincent, and Mr. Stanley, had already started to 
drive there, intending to vary the excursion by changing 
into the boat coming back. Young Vincent was so enthu- 
siastic over fishing that he went back to the punt after 
luncheon, just to have a farewell "throw" whilst Stella 
finished an Indian letter. Fane was smoking a cigar in the 
garden, Claudia arranging some flowers. Her task, how- 
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ever, was completed before Stella's, so, seeing that she was 
still busy with her writing, she put on her hat, and stepping 
out of the French window on to the lawn, crossed the 
garden, and went down towards the boathouse. She saw 
Fane smoking, but as he did not turn his head she did not 
speak to him. Surely he must have heard her step upon the 
gravel, and the click of the gate when she opened it. Still 
he did not move, so she passed on, until the trees hid him 
from sight. The boats were both ready for use, just lightly 
tied to a stake at the foot of the steps, as they had been out 
that morning. She was practising sculling, so she thought 
she would take a turn up and down whilst she was waiting. 
She untied the rope, stepped into the boat in which lay the 
sculls all ready to hand — took them up — pushed herself easily 
off the bank, and skilfully turned the boat in the direction 
of Marlow. Young Vincent and his punt were not in sight — 
no doubt he had gone nearer to the lock, under the trees. 
She pulled leisurely along for a short distance, without 
meeting any 'one, when all at once she felt a heavy splash 
of rain upon her face, and she noticed how suddenly over- 
cast the sky had become since she had started. Then came 
a low growl of thunder and more rain. There was going to 
be a storm. Her thin dress would soon be wet through, and 
the waterproof had been forgotten, so she thought the best 
thing she could do would be to shelter until the shower was 
over. She pulled the boat in underneath the thick branches 
of a willow, and clung there close to the bank, where she was 
as dry and comfortable as if she had been indoors. There 
was no more thunder, and it was rather pleasant to hear the 
rain splashing down all round her, making little bubbles in 
the water. It was a splendid old tree, branching out in 
many directions, and the thick foliage made walls of verdure 
all around her. She wrapped herself up in a light shawl 
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which had been left in the boat, and she felt quite cosy and 
comfortable. Presently she heard the sound of familiar 
voices and the splash of oars. A boat was evidently pulling 
up on the other side of the willow. She had recognised the 
voices of Stella and Jocelyn Fane. What fun it would be 
presently to part the branches and startle them ! She won- 
dered whether they had been looking for her. She felt just 
a tiny bit offended with Jocelyn for allowing her to come 
out in the boat alone ; but perhaps after all he was deep in 
thought, and had not either seen or heard her cross the 
gaiden. 

" We shall be all right here. Are you sure you are quite 
comfortable 1 Let me hold the umbrella a little more on 
this side/' remarked Fane, in the tones of anxious solicitude, 
with which he generally addressed women. "Now your 
shawl. I should never forgive myself if you were to take 
cold. How becoming those fleecy white wraps are, especially 
when thrown over the head as yours is now." 

" Do you think so ] I am afraid it would have looked 
anything but picturesque if we had stayed out in the rain a 
few minutes longer. How suddenly it came on ! It was 
quite bright when we started. I wonder where Claudia is. 
Under shelter, I hope ; but I fancy she went out, as the other 
boat has disappeared." 

" Most likely she is with young Vincent, and well taken 
care of," he answered, very coolly. 

" You do not seem as anxious about her as I am ; but you 
see she is in my charge, so I feel responsible." 

" I should be very sorry if she were to come to any harm ; 
but, to tell the truth, I was thinking more about you at the 
present moment. You are in my charge^ so what must ray 
feelings be]" 

" Intense, I hope," she said, laughing. 
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" They are indeed. When are you going to give me that 
long-promised photograph t I have been wishing for it as 
I never wished for anything in my life befote." 

'' I have not one with me here. I believe there are some 
left at Aunt Flo's. I must give it to you when we return to 
town." 

" That seems a long time to wait, but you said the other 
day that you might be coming up next week for a day's 
shopping. Can you get it then ?" 

" If I come." 

" You must arrange to come, and be sure to let me know. 
We might have that little luncheon we talked of at Kettner's.'' 

" We mightf^* she replied, laughing again. 

" You always laugh at me, Stella. You ought to pity me, 
I think. You would if you knew all I felt — all I have felt 
for you since the evening of the tableaux — the only time you 
have ever even allowed me to clasp your hand ; and then I 
suppose it was only because it was a necessity, as part of the 
spectacle." 

"Exactly so." 

" You are crael." 

" You must leave off talking nonsense, Mr. Fane, or else I 
shall go out into the rain, and then it will be you who are 
cruel. Seriously, try and check this habit — it makes you 
dangerous. Men like you ought to go about labelled with a 
large * D,' like the cards they put in the kitchen windows in 
town when the dustman is required. I hope you have not 
been talking in this strain to Claudia, for instance. I shall 
really feel annoyed if you have, and I have fancied once or 
twice since we have been here that you were rather de- 
voted " 

" Devoted to any one when you were here ! Oh ! 
Stella ." 
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There came a stifled cry, a rustle, and a slight splash from 
the other side of the tree. 

" What w that V cried Stella, fairly startled. 

Springing up simultaneously, they hoth seized the dripping 
branches behind them, parting them vigorously just in time 
to see Claudia spring on shore from her boat, struggle blindly 
through the tall rushes and flags upon the muddy bank, 
and plunge into the wet woods. She had heard enough. 
She ought to have moved before, but the sound of her own 
name, spoken by Aim, in that cold, careless tone, seemed to 
have paralysed her, and caused her to cower, trembling and 
speechless, in her hiding-place, until a feeling of desperation 
came over her as the conversation progressed, and she felt 
she could bear it no longer. 

" Claudia ! " gasped Fane, under his breath, as they dropped 
the parted branches, and stood up in the boat, looking into 
each other's white faces. 

Stella sank down upon the cushions, feeling anything but 
comfortable. 

** How very unfortunate ! She must have heard every 
word," remarked Fane, recovering himself a little, and strug- 
gling to fish out the scull now floating past them, which had 
been dropped into the water by Claudia. 

" I am so annoyed," began Stella, her lips trembling with 
agitation. " I do wish you had not said those things." 

" Oh, do forgive me ! " he exclaimed, re-seating himself 
by her side, and taking her hand, which she seemed too 
much confused to notice. " What shall I do if I have got 
you into trouble through my imprudence 1 but I think, even 
from what I know of Miss Elmsley, that she is not one to 
make mischief." 

" I am not afraid of that in the least ; I know her character 
too well It is more than I could say for any other female 
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friend, but there are exceptions to all roles. One woman 
out of every thousand has a sense of honour." 

"Say you forgive me," again reiterated Fane, pressing 
her hand. "I am so happy when I am with you ; I even 
forget my troubles for a time. You do not know how I 
am worried and bothered just now, and I see no way out 
of it." 

" Money troubles, I suppose. Why are you so foolish as 
to bet if you cannot afford to lose 7" 

" It is not that altogether — I cannot explain to you now — 
I could never make you understand, and you would not care 
to know." 

She withdrew her hand and reflected for a moment. Had 
this man been making love to her, hoping that she might find 
a way of getting him out of his difficulties % She had heard 
of such things, and she did not feel flattered at the idea. 
Stella was no novice. Her Indian experiences and the last 
two months of London life caused her to treat this little 
matter very lightly. She was safely protected by her love 
for her husband, but if men would be silly enough to make 
declarations to her she preferred that they should be actuated 
by genuine admiration for herself alone. 

" It would be of no use your telling me anything about 
money troubles, as it is utterly out of my power to help 
you. I regret, Mr. Fane, that neither my heart nor my purse 
is large enough taaccommodate you ! You will have to try 
elsewhere. Perhaps you imagine because you have always 
seen us surrounded by wealth and luxury at Lady Lascelle's, 
and now at this lovely little villa, that we have unlimited 
cash at our disposal, but I assure you such is not the case. 
"We have only a very small income beyond Major Elmsley's 
pay, and we have been existing lately in the lap of luxury 
upon other people's bounty. The house here even is lent to 
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US by kind friends. We never could have afforded the rent 
it would command." 

"Oh, Stella — Mrs. Elmsley — ^you do indeed wrong me!' 
he stammered, starting up and looking terribly confused. 
Whatever his intentions might have been, with regard to 
the future, had this little contretemps not have occurred, he 
certainly ought to have had sufficient tact not to have 
allowed her to have guessed them at this early stage of the 
proceedings. He regretted that anything as prosaic as money 
had been mentioned, and he was not a little surprised at her 
jumping to such a conclusion. " Excuse me for reminding 
you," he continued, " but it was you who suggested debts 
and gambling. A man may have other troubles besides 
those, and even those sometimes are brought upon him by 
the misfortunes of another." 

" I see, you mean that some particular friend of yours is 
in difficulties, and you are trying to help him out of them," 
she observed, a softer look coming across her face. 

He simply bowed his head. 

" How staunch you men are in your friendships 1 More 
so than we are, I fear. Well, I hope your friend will get 
over his troubles, but I must hear his story some other time. 
I must go back now and look after Claudia. It is quite fine. 
Please take me home at once, and I will send some one to 
fetch the other boat. I have tied it safely to the willow." 




CHAPTER XXI. 

A CONFLICT. 

lANE pushed the boat off, and pulled out into mid- 
stream, feeling perhaps as much discomfited as 
be had ever done in the whole course of his life, 
which had not been devoid of adventure. Neither spoke. 
Stella leant back against the blue cushions, looking flushed 
and agitated, grasping the tiller ropes with nervous hands. 
She still wore the woollen wrap over her head, as there 
were rain-drops falling. It covered her golden hair, but her 
face looked very lovely encircled by its fleecy clouds. They 
were approaching the steps now. There was no one in sight. 
The house and garden seemed deserted — not even a man to 
take the boat. 

"I suppose I am to lose your friendship for ever, on 
account of my indiscretion," he murmured, leaning towards 
her, and resting upon his scull. "I can only again ask 
you to forgive me. Will you speak to me when we meet 
again, or do you mean to ask Lady Lascelle to refuse me 
admittance?" 

How handsome he looked, with his dark eyes pleading 
eloquently, and his cheeks browned by exposure to the sun, 
almost as if they had caught their tint from southern skies. 
She could not help pitying him a little. 

186 
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** Yes, of course, I will speak to you. Let us forget this 
nonsense. I shall never mention it to anyone. I dislike 
scenes of all kinds. Is it likely I should say anything to 
my aunt to prevent her from receiving you as usual? It 
would just be the very thing to make people talk, and 
annoy Dick terribly; besides, who knows when we may 
meet again after you have left us here ] It may be years 
hence ; and you will have grown older and wiser, I hope, in 
the meantime — possibly have settled down as a sober married 
man. The Murrays have asked us to stay on here through 
September, and after then we may have to start at once for 
India, or some far worse place. The fortune of war, you 
know," she said, sighing and clasping his hand as she stepped 
out of the boat in token of forgiveness. "Life is far too 
short and full of changes to admit of our losing pleasant 
friends for a trifle, and your friendship has been very plea- 
sant to me until to-day." 

" I hope it may be again. This bas indeed been a lesson 
to me," he said, impressively, as they walked across the 
garden towards the house. " Never, vever again, in all my 
life, will I pull up underneath a tree to shelter, without 
first looking to see whether there is anyone on the other 
side." 

Stella laughed lightly. She could not help it. He paused 
for a moment on the gravel path, and holding out his hand, 
said, " If you will excuse me, I will just go in and pack my 
portmanteau. I shall just be in time to catch the six o'clock 
train. I hope Major Elmsley will be in before I leave, but 
if not, will you say good-bye to him for me, and tell him 
that I had a letter calling me away on business T 

"Is that truel" she said, in a low voice. "Pray do not 
think of leaving for any other reason ; but if you must go 
to-day, do at least stay to dinner." 
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"I cannot really. I shall be in in comfortable time to 
dine in town, thank you. After all, I am only leaving you 
a couple of days sooner than I intended. I have not much 
time to spare. Will you also say good-bye to Miss Elmsley 
for me V 

" I wish you would see her." 

** Oh, I think I had better not just now. You will tell 
her all you can think of for me. I hope I did not say much 
after all to hurt her feelings, but I am afraid I spoke rather 
rudely ; yet anything like an apology to her would be very 
bad taste on my part. Good-bye — I must go. Thank you 
very much for all your kindness to me in every way. I 
shall never forget it." 

He passed on into the house, and hurried up to his room. 
Stella did not see him again, nor did she endeavour to do so. 
She simply rang the bell, and ordered the dog-cart to take 
him to the station. She felt herself that it would be very 
awkward for him to meet Claudia at dinner. Had she 
known all that had passed between them she would indeed 
have been indignant, but happily, perhaps, she did not. As 
it was, his conduct was somewhat incomprehensible to her. 
Was it simply that flirting had become such a confirmed 
habit with him, that he could not be alone with a woman 
without making love to her, or had he had some deeper 
motive? Then again, how preposterous it was of him to 
have imagined for a moment that she would have listened 
to him seriously. He must have seen that she was devoted 
to her husband, and he to her. She had considered him 
sufficiently a man of the world to have known that any light 
word she might have uttered in fun meant nothing. She 
reproached herself now for several little things she had said 
and done. She had perhaps been too free and easy with 
him ; but when she thought of life in Bombay and London, 
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she smiled at her own scruples. Did he really care for her ] 
Poor fellow ! it was very strange altogether. She heard 
the sound of the wheels of the dog-cart upon the gravel 
outside. In a few minutes he would be gone. 

When would they meet again ? 

He did not enter the room where she was. It was a little 
morning-room at the back of the house. She heard his foot- 
steps leave the hall, and then she rushed across into the 
dining-room, and stood at the window to wave a last farewell 
as he drove rapidly through the gates. Now remained the 
pleasant task of facing Claudia. The maid came in at that 
moment and handed her a cup of tea. 

" Is Miss Elmsley in the house 1" she enquired. 

" Yes, ma'am ; she came in a little while before you did. 
She was very wet, and she went up to her room at once." 

" Take some tea up to her. Perhaps she is not quite ready 
to come down yet. Is there any one else at home?" 

" No, ma*am ; Mr. Vincent looked in some time ago, and 
then he went out again to fish." 

" Stay," she said, as she was leaving the room ; give me the 
tea, I will take it up to Miss Elmsley myself." 

She took the cup, went softly up to Claudia's room, and 
finding the door locked she knocked. Claudia, thinking that 
it was the maid, unfastened it, saying, "Come in." Stella 
closed the door after her, and put down the cup upon the 
dressing-table. " I have brought you some tea, dear. Drink 
it at once. It will do you good. Why, you are still in your 
wet clothes ! How can you be so foolish ! Pray, change 
them at once." 

Her hair was hanging in damp, straight tresses — ^her hat 
lay upon the floor beside her muddy boots — her thin dress, 
soaked with rain and torn by brambles, clung to her — ^her face 
bore the traces of recent tears. She had evidently been 
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burying her head in the pillow, and indulging in a good 
cry. 

"Why did you rush through the woods in the raint" 

" Why did I ? You ask me why, and yet you must know 
that I heard every word that was said underneath that 
willow." 

She spoke in a harsh voice, unlike her own, and Stella felt 
very uncomfortable, although she tried to treat the whole 
affair as a joke. Somehow she could not laugh then. 

" I suppose you did. I wish you had shown yourself at 
first, and spared me from listening to Mr. Fane's foolish 
speeches. What an awful flirt that man is 1 He has just 
gone now, thank goodness I He asked me to wish you good- 
bye for him, as he did not see you downstairs." 

"He dared to send a message to me by you/^^ exclaimed 
Claudia, her eyes flashing — her whole frame trembling with 
passion and excitement. "You are a wicked, deceitful 
woman, and I will not stay in your house a minute longer 
than I can help ! I do pity Dick," and she burst into tears. 

" Claudia, you are beside yourself, poor child. You do not 
know what you are saying. Do, pray, change your clothes 
and calm yourself," and she attempted to unfasten the girFs 
wet dress. 

"Do not touch me," she exclaimed, springing away from 
her ; " leave me." 

" I really do not know why you are so angry with me," 
said Stella, very quietly. " If Mr. Fane chose to make a fool 
of himself it was not my fault." 

" Not your fault, when you know you must have encour- 
aged him, or he would never have dared to have spoken to 
you as he did. You had promised to meet him in town — 
you allowed him to call you by your Christian name ." 

" I am afraid that is one of his bad habits, but now I 
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come to think of it, I believe it was the first time he ever 
did so. So many people call me Stella, I really scarcely 
noticed it. As to the promise about the luncheon, it was 
entirely made in fun. Dick was in the room when it was 
talked about. I never intended to go, of course — at least not 
alone. Even if I did, and he did not disapprove, is it your duty 
to call me to account ] We never can see things in the same 
light. You take everything au serievXy and now you look 
as if you did not believe me." 

" I do not," she replied, angrily; "and I will not stay here 
longer than I can possibly help." 

"Very well, dear, do as you please. You have spoken 
rudely to me, and unless you apologise, I think perhaps it 
will be my turn to say that you had better not stay here 
longer. I am very sorry that you are so much excited about 
this silly little affair, but I am not in the least angry with 
you; and I believe to-morrow we shall both laugh at it 
together. I^ow, one thing I must insist upon, and that is 
your changing your clothes, or you will certainly be ill. I 
will send Feroozh^ up to help you. Lose no more time.*' 

She did not reply, so Stella left the room with quiet 
dignity, and sent her maid up at once. A less sweet- 
tempered woman would, when attacked as she had been, 
have retorted by taunting Claudia with the cool way in 
which Fane had spoken of her, and have sympathised with 
her for having been trifled with; but she had purposely 
avoided wounding her feelings, by even alluding to the fact 
of her name having been uttered. It is easy to be good- 
tempered when standing upon the threshold of life's fairest 
noon-day, with the world smiling smiles of admiration, and 
a devoted husband thinking everything you do is right ; but 
Stella had been equally good-tempered under more adverse 
circumstances in Bombay, when her aunt had frequently 
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severely tried her in many ways. She was of a sunny 
temperament — one upon whom life's storms would fall 
lightly. God sends, now and again, one of these bright 
messengers to earth to teach us that life, after all, is not 
entirely a howling wilderness, or a desert of thorns. 

After she had left the room^ Feroozh^ came up, and 
Claudia, wishing to hide her agitation from her, assisted her 
as quickly as she could in changing her dripping garments, 
speaking as little as possible in reply to the faithful ayah's 
expressions of fear that Missee Baba would catch her death 
of cold. 

The driving party had returned, and it was close upon 
dinner-time. They only just had time to dress before the 
gong sounded. Stella ran into her husband's dressing-room, 
and delivered Fane's message. He seemed genuinely sorry 
to lose a pleasant guest, but not surprised. Men who have 
anytliing whatever to do are so liable to disappear suddenly, 
that it is seldom remarked upon as strange. The dinner and 
evening fell however a little flat. 

Claudia did not leave her room, under pretext of a head- 
ache, and would take nothing but a little soup and bread, 
which were sent up to her. The elder Miss Vincent^ a 
bright stylish girl, was evidently cut up at Fane's sudden 
departure. Her brother was rather silent, and indulged in 
dreams of Texas. Mr. Stanley felt a vacuum caused by 
Claudia's absence; and even Stella was, for her, unusually 
depressed. They all missed Fane's songs and pleasant chat. 
It was a fine evening, but the garden was much too wet for 
the ladies, either to walk in or sit in ; and, after a little mild 
music, they betook themselves to bed, and the gentlemen to 
the solace of cigars. The house was soon wrapped in perfect 
silence. The moon rose in the watery sky, and was now and 
then obscured by light clouds. Claudia was still dressed, 
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whilst every one else was sleeping. She opened her bed- 
room window and looked out. The night-air drifted in and 
lifted the tangled hair from her heated brow. She was 
feeling very wretched. She was calm now ; all anger had 
passed away, and she could not even shed another tear, but 
there was a terrible weight upon her heart. Life seemed a 
totally different thing to what it had been a few hours ago. 
Two idols had been shattered. The one whom she had loved 
best in the world for a whole year had proved false ; the 
other whom she had cared for, and admired beyond any 
one else, was utterly worthless and deceitful. So Claudia 
judged her, and in the midst of her own grief and disap- 
pointment she trembled for her brother's happiness. She 
could not understand Stella's nature any more than Stella 
could hers. Visions of injured husbands, duels, and disgrace 
flitted across her troubled brain, and prevented her from 
seeking the repose she so much needed. It was all non- 
sense Stella trying to excuse herself. Had they not entered 
the house together after she had left themi Had she 
not heard her light laugh when she was with him in the 
garden, whilst she was alone and wretched in her room? 
It seemed strange that even the few weeks at Lady Lascelle's 
had not taught her to take less desperate views of life; but 
she had been so absorbed in her own happiness, so engrossed 
by her love-dream, that a great deal of light gossip had 
fallen unheeded upon her ears. Lady Lascelle's fashionable 
friends had not taken a particular fancy to her. They con- 
sidered her a shy school-girl, who wanted a great deal of 
** drawing out," and was more in their way than anything 
else ; so often after a luncheon party she would steal away 
unobserved to her own pretty room, where she could think of 
him undisturbed by chatter and laughter — gaze at the 
flowers he had sent her, or read passages of Jocelyn he had 
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marked in pencil. It was all over now. Never again would 
those hours return. Never again in life. What had she to 
live for now t She looked out into the silent garden, where 
the wet trees and flowers glistened in the moonlight 

There was the river beyond — shadowed by the weeping 
willows — where the swans slept amongst the reeds, and the 
pure lilies turned their faces to the stars. She thought she 
would creep down to it, and hide herself for ever beneath the 
green, dark water. Would she be missed very much t Would 
lie be sorry when he heard of it ? She had folded up the 
book he had given her, and the bouquet-holder, together 
with his photograph, into a neat parcel, and directed it to his 
chambers in Albemarle Street. She had not written a word ; 
she thought his own heart would tell him more than she 
could say. He would not send her portrait now ; she knew 
that Then she thought, perhaps this trouble had been sent 
to her as a punishment for her deceit in meeting him 
unknown to her mother; yet she had not meant to bo 
deceitful. Her love had made her weak — that was all. She 
had not loved blindly, believing that the thing she loved was 
without flaw ; but her love had been none the less deep and 
passionate for all that. She had been shocked often when 
he had spoken lightly of sacred things — cynically of the 
highest instincts of humanity ; but in her foolish confidence 
she had looked forward to the time when her influence should 
have power to change that unbelief into faith — that mistrust 
of mankind into genial charity. Better that she should be 
undeceived before it would be too late to learn that he who 
disbelieves in a Power higher than his own, and a future 
beyond this world, hesitates at no crime ! Thinking again of 
those sweet stolen meetings by the canal at Bruges recalled 
her home life ; and the remembrance of her mother's love, 
mingled with calmer and better feelings, came into her heart 
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She gave one last shuddering look at the cruel river, then 
rising cramped and chilled from her seat she closed the 
window, drew down the blind to shut it out from her eyes 
and mind, and worn out by sorrow and the lateness of the 
hour she soon forgot her troubles in sleep. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

A FORLORN HOPE. 

HEN Jocelyn Fane reached Paddington Station that 
evening, at a little before seven o'clock, he partook 
of as good a dinner as he could be supplied with in 
tlie refreshment-room there — then calling a hansom, ordered 
the man to drive to a certain address in the Marylebone 
Road. London was looking dusty and deserted. The people 
in the streets were dowdy, with the exception of a few 
gorgeous specimens from the provinces up for a honeymoon, 
or cheap trip — the sliop windows had an out-of-the-season 
look about them — a few of last year's bonnets left on hand 
were exhibited by the milliners as tempting baits to the 
provincial brides and cheap trippers ; the roads were being 
mended in every locality, and steam-rollers were the most 
lively things to be seen. 

The parks were peopled by a totally different type of 
humanity to that which had filled them a couple of months 
ago. Dirty little boys and girls, with bottles and blocks of 
wood tied to the end of long pieces of string, and shabby 
broken-down men and women, surrounded the round pond 
in Kensington Gardens, instead of the gaily dressed children 
carrying miniature yachts, attended by trim nurses and 
governesses, usually to be seen there. They were at that 
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moment, no doubt, enjoying life on the sands of some fash- 
ionable watering-place, whilst their humble brothers and 
sisters, who do not get taken out of town, were obliged to 
make the best of their school-board holidays by pretending 
that the Serpentine was the sea, and building castles and 
gardens of the falling leaves already beginning to strew the 
ground thickly, after the hot and glorious summer of 1884. 
'Che Marylebone Road is not a romantic region, save for the 
halo shed over one end of it by Madame Tussaud's gilded 
palace. What a contrast it presented to Fane's mind after the 
cool dreamy Thames, as he drove along it, past the innumer- 
able baths and hospitals, builder's, architect's, sculptor's, photo- 
grapher's, home societies, boarding-houses, and other more mys- 
terious professional residences, and stopped at last at a high, 
narrow house, with nothing especial to distinguish it from 
its neighbours. He did not dismiss his cab, but left it out- 
side, with the portmanteau upon it, and crossing the barren 
strip of garden he rang the front door bell. A dark greasy 
Jewess, with a rolling eye, large gold ear-rings, and untidy 
hair, opened the door. 

"How is Madame de I'Orme to-day?" he enquired. 

" Oh, she is very bad," she said, speaking in slow nasal 
tones, and leaving him standing in the hall when she had 
shut the door. "The doctor says it's low fever, and she 
ought to have a nurse ; but I ain't going to get no nurses until 
I know who's going to pay for them. I'm out of pocket as 
it is, with more than a week's rent owing, and all the beef- 
tea and gruel and stuff I've had to get. I'm very sorry for 
the poor lady, sir ; but it's very hard on me, all this nursing, 
with only myself and the girl to do for everyone in the 
house ; and then people keep worrying me to know whether 
it's anything catching or not. The elderly lady on the first 
floor is dreadfully nervous. She is a chiropodist, and waits 
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upon duchesses ; and if she should take anything, why, it would 
ruin her. The lady upstairs who does embroidery, and the 
gentleman who teaches the flute, have all been at me about 
it to-day." 

" Well, Mrs. Sampson, if it is really low fever, you may 
tell them that there is nothing to be afraid of. Which 
doctor have you called in?" 

"Mr. Davis, over the way. She was so delirious the 
other night, it was as much as me and Mary Jane could do 
to hold her ; so then I would have a doctor, even if I had to 
pay him out of my own pocket." 

" Dear me ! I had no idea of this. Is she conscious now % 
Let me go up at once." 

" Yes ; she is quite herself just now, but very weak. I 
suppose I had better tell her who it is." 

The woman smirked rather familiarly, and led the way 
upstairs. Fane followed her up two flights, and went into a 
small front sitting-room, communicating with the one behind 
by folding-doors. It was an ordinary room, furnished in 
cretonne, with a black ground which does not show the dirt, 
but does turn brown — a light paper devoid of pattern — ^the 
inevitable cheifonier, and a few cheap works of art from 
Whiteley's — ^glazed and framed complete for one-and-eight- 
pence-halfpenny. The alabaster clock upon the mantelpiece 
had stopped — the little vases were full of withered flowers 
and stagnant water — unpaid bills were stuck behind the 
glass — some music lay scattered upon the floor — the open 
piano was thick with dust, and an unwashed teacup and 
saucer stood upon the table. Altogether, the room had a 
neglected and comfortless look, and as he glanced round it 
he sighed heavily. 

" You can come in, sir," said Mrs. Sampson, pushing open 
one of the folding-doors and then disappearing. 
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He went in and sat down by the bed where Madame de 
rOrme lay, white as the tumbled pillows against which she 
was propped. Her lovely golden hair was bnished away 
from her face, and had been plaited, to keep it out of the 
way, in one thick, long plait, d la Marguerite^ by the not too 
dexterous fingers of Mary Jane. The sculptured eyelids, 
with their long dark lashes, drooped over the lustrous eyes — 
she was too weak even to raise them to his face as he bent 
over her, clasping her burning hand. 

"^Nina, why did you not let me know you were so ill? I 
was not prepared for this." 

" I don't know — I don't remember," she whispered, faintly. 

" I would have come to you before if I had known — I 
would have helped to have made you more comfortable." 

" I did not want to spoil your pleasure — I have given you 
trouble enough as it is. I should like to go into a hospital 
if you can get me into one — I do not mind which." 

" No, no ; that shall never be," he said, impetuously. " I 
will go at once and fetch a proper nurse — a kind Sister, who 
will take every care of you, and I should like you to see 
another doctor — one I will send to-night." 

She tried to thank him, but she was too much exhausted 
to speak, and her eyes filled with tears. He gave her some 
wine and water, which he found in a glass upon the dressing- 
table, and sat a little while by her in silence. The room was 
cheaply furnished, but there had been some attempts made 
to beautify it, by little touches of feminine prettiness. The 
common toilette glass was draped with lace and muslin — 
the pincushion and toilette mats were fresh and dainty — the 
unsightly chimneypiece, painted in hideous imitation of 
Verona marble, was hidden by cretonne curtains, and upon 
the mantleboard were arranged some artistic little orna- 
ments and photographs in frames. Scattered about were 
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various trifles, such as fans, card-coses, sctsnt-bottles, caskets, 
and sachets, showing that it was inhabited by some one 
wlio liad once been accustomed to elegancies which now 
scarcely harmonised with her present surroundings. Mrs. 
Sampson's rolling eye had made a note of these details dur- 
ing her night-watches, and, with the instinct of her race, she 
had appraised their value, and had come to the conclusion 
that she might extend her charity so far as to call in Mr. 
Davis, and provide arrowroot and toast-and-water for the 
invalid. 

" I must leave you now," whispered Fane, rising and kiss- 
ing her hand, as he replaced it on the counterpane. "I 
shall do you more good by sending someone who will look 
after you, and make you strong again, than by staying here. 
I shall come again very soon. Good-bye." 

She sighed wearily. She was very ill; her mind, now 
and then, wandered into the region of shadows, which is 
the border land of that mysterious kingdom, where those 
who are weak and erring hope to meet with a "judgment 
tempered by mercy," not found here below. 

She had been prepared to sacrifice conscience, honour, life 
itself, for the man whose touch even now quickened the beat 
of her pulse. Which was it to be ? Would his " conquering 
love win her back from death," only to reserve for her in 
the future an end less peaceful than this % 

As he left the room his face was white with anguish. 
There was no acting here. Intense pity, struggling against a 
stronger emotion, was portrayed in his pale, agitated counte- 
nance. Driving to the nearest telegraph office he sent a telegram 
to Dr. Denham, a physician in whom he had great faith, asking 
him to be at Madame de TOrme's by ten o'clock that night. 
Dismissing his cab at Baker Street Station, he then went by 
rail to West Brompton. It was a neighbourhood he did not 
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know very well, and he had to enquire several times before 
he found Patmos in that " grove of thistles " selected by the 
Sisterhood of St. Jolin the Divine as their retreat after their 
enforced banishment from the Strand. It was a row of small 
neat houses communicating with each other by means of 
passages or doors between. When he was admitted he was 
shown into a scrupulously clean, but meagrely furnished, 
carpetless room, the bare walls of which were decorated by a 
few engravings from sacred subjects and carved crucifixes. 
At one end stood a little altar with a brass cross and some 
flowers in a vase upon it. A Sister, with a gentle, sweet face, 
wearing the white cap and neat dark habit of the order, came 
into the room almost immediately. 

" Sister Margaret," he said, shaking hands, " I want one of 
you to come with me at once to the Marylebone Koad to 
nurse a poor lady there who is very ill, and has no one to 
attend to her. I think she has low fever, or something more 
serious ; but I have asked Dr. Denham to go there to-night, 
so we shall soon know more about the case. The lady is 
Madame de I'Orme, the professional singer. Can you come 
yourself 1 " 

Sister Margaret had once heard her sing at a charity 
concert, and knew the name well. She considered a moment, 
and then came to the conclusion that she could go. 

**I have only just this moment come home, but I will 
undertake the case with pleasure." 

" Thank you very much," he replied, gratefully; " then my 
mind will be at rest, as far as the nursing is concerned." 

She did not take many minutes to get ready. Fane mean- 
while called a cab, and they were soon on their way back to 
the Marylebone Road. 

" I have brought a nurse," he said to the landlady, who 
opened the door herself, and handed him a telegram, so you 
\vill now be relieved from all responsibility." 
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" Thank you, sir ; Fm sure I am very glad to hear itw I 
hope she won't give licrself airs," she added soito vdce^ as she 
looked after the Sister, who was ascending the stairs carrying 
her own bag, until Fane took it from her. 

" The patient is very weak," she remarked^ after a visit to 
the bedside. '* I think her strength has been allowed to go 
down for want of more frequent nourishment. I must see 
the landlady, and find out what there is in the house ; and if 
necessary I will go out and get what is required myself. I 
know lodging-house servants have not much time to spore." 

" No, let me go," he exclaimed ; " that will be the best 
arrangement, and you can be making things look a little more 
cheerful whilst I am out. This is Dr. Denham's telegram," 
he continued, handing it to her ; " he cannot be here until ten 
o'clock, so there is plenty of time yet. Ring for Mrs. Sampson." 

After a little discussion with that good lady, Sister 
Margaret wrote down a list of things required, and looking 
round for a basket which she had brought with her, she 
despatched Fane upon his expedition down a narrow little 
street, turning off on the right, where the shops were kept 
open until a late hour. It was a novel experience for 
him to be shopping in those regions by gaslight, with a 
basket on his arm, into which he had to pack greasy beef 
done up in newspaper; packets of oatmeal and arrowroot, 
mustard, a bottle of brandy, and last, but not least uncomfort- 
able article to manage, a block of ice wrapped in flannel. 
It did not, however, disturb his equilibrium — ^he was not 
likely at that season, in that neighbourhood, to meet anyone 
who would recognise him, and he completed his purchases 
and carried them in safely, in good time to receive Dr. 
Denham. Sister Margaret had meanwhile quickly and 
quietly dusted and arranged the rooms, and made them look 
tidy. The withered flowers in the sitting-room were thrown 
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away, and the vases washed, the scattered music was placed 
in a neat pile upon the closed piano, the dusty tablecloth 
shaken, and a fresh white one spread over it, upon which 
clean teacups and bowls were placed ready for use. With 
her own hands she had lit the fire, and put the kettle on to 
boil. Everything was equally well arranged in the bedroom. 

" I thought it better to light a fire here," she explained, as 
Fane entered ; " it will not, I think, afiPect the temperature of 
the next room ; and now I shall be able to cook all that is 
required for the patient without going downstairs. The 
windows are open. Do you find it very warm ? " 

" Not at all yet. The rain has cooled the air considerably. 
I see Dr. Denham's carriage drawing up. Has Mr. Davis 
been sent for?" 

" Yes." 

The little man had just arrived, very important and fussy 
at the idea of a consultation with an eminent physician, and 
stood rubbing his hands cheerfully when he was announced. 

"A critical case-^-a very critical case, sir," he said, con- 
fidentially, to Fane ; '* but we shall pull her through, never 
fear. I am always pleased to have another opinion, if it 
is any satisfaction to the friends — not that I felt at all 
nervous " 

Dr. Denham was announced at this moment and the two 
doctors followed Sister Margaret into the bedroom, where 
they did not stay very long. They were then left to discuss 
the case in the front room, whilst Fane and the nurse stayed 
with the patient. 

" Please, do not talk," said Sister Margaret; " absolute quiet 
is essential." He sat by the bedside in silence, as he had 
sat before, waiting anxiously until he could speak to Dr. 
Denham. At last there was a gentle tap at the door, and he 
went into the next room. They all spoke in low voices, as 
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sounds could Im! heard only too distinctly through the folding- 
doors. 

" I have prescribed for the patient, Mr. Fane," said Dr. 
Denham, " and I trust that she will soon regain her strength. 
She has had an attack of brain fever, not low fever. It 
must have been brought on by anxiety, or mental strain of 
some kind. The fever has abated now, but there may be a 
return. However, this is not the first case Sister Margaret 
and I have watched together, and I have every hope that it 
may terminate favourably. Extreme weakness is the worst 
symptom we have to contend against ; there has been great 
neglect evidently, with respect to the constant supply of 
nourishment required, but that will now be remedied. Send 
for me again, if you have any reason for anxiety; but unless 
I hear from you, I see no necessity, at present, for a second 
lisit. Good evening." 

He shook hands with Fane, who slipped his fee into his 
open palm at the same time, and he was shown downstairs 
by Mr. Davis, looking somewhat "sat upon" by the dis- 
covery that he had mistaken brain fever for low fever ; but 
it was a mere matter of detail, after all. 

Fane soon afterwards took his departure, after explaining 
to Mrs. Sampson (much to that lady's relief), that he would 
hold himself responsible for the doctor's bill and other 
necessaries. He also paid her the rent owing, and she smiled 
upon him quit« graciously. 

Two or three engagements a week during the season, at 
the most fashionable houses, at the rate of five guineas a 
song, do not, after all, go so very far towards laying by for 
a rainy day, especially when there is still something due to 
the professor for the training and the dehOi ! 

It was late when Jocelyn Fane ultimately reached his 
chambers in Albemarle Street. A sleepy man-servant let 
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him in, of whom he ordered some brandy, and seltzer and 

biscuits. He had evidently not been expected, and the man 

hurried to light his rooms, and tidy the table a little before 

he brought the glasses. Fane dismissed him, and began to 

smoke, at the same time looking over a number of unopened 

letters and papers, with which the table was strewn. He 

seemed to have as many unpaid bills as Madame de TOrme ! 

His rooms were luxuriously furnished with all kinds of 

delicious easy-chairs, covered in sage green plush — Early 

English mirrors, with black and gold shelves laden with 

choice little bits of china. 

Several works of art in oil — not his own productions — 

ornamented the neutral tinted walls, besides a few riding 

whips, pistols, and an interesting collection of pipes. There 

was also a unique screen formed entirely of photographs of 

popular actresses. Altogether the room looked cosy as well 

as artistic, but he felt rather disconsolate that night as he lay 

back in one of the easy-chairs, turning over a heap of letters. 

Even his pet meerschaum failed to comfort him. On the 

floor, wrapped in brown paper torn at one end, stood his 

picture of ** Tessa," which had just been sent back from the 

Liverpool Exhibition, where it had hung for some time 

without the magic star being affixed to its frame. He opened 

letter after letter, bill after bill. Most of them went into the 

waste-paper basket — others he stuck into a little wooden 

frame, hanging near the mantelpiece, labelled "answered" 

and " unanswered." As he opened one, a girFs photograph 

dropped out. He allowed it to lie unheeded upon the ground 

whilst he read the letter. It ran as follows : — 

** Esteem ADURA Villa, 
Clapham, Septernber — th, 

" Dear Mr. Fane, — We are expecting a few friends to a 
'small and early' next Wednesday. Ma sends her kind 
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regards, and hopes you will favour us. Please don't be lata 
I have sent you my photograph, which I have just had taken. 
I should much like to have yours. — I remain, yours very 
sincerely, Louey Jenkins." 

Fane stooped languidly and picked up the photograph. It 
was the portrait of a common-place but by no means bad- 
looking girl of about three or four-and-twenty, in a jaunty 
hat and feather, displaying a large brooch and a massive 
locket and chain upon her velvet bodice. He looked at it 
for a moment, then flung it into the waste-paper basket with 
a gesture of impatient disgust, as if it had been a black 
beetle, and puffed away vigorously at his pipe. Then he 
turned again to the letter and noted the date. The invita- 
tion was for the following evening. " A forlorn hope," he 
murmured, as he turned to the writing-table to accept it. He 
had known the Jenkinses for about two years. He made the 
acquaintance of Miss Louey, in a somewhat unorthodox 
fashion, on Brighton Pier, where a gust of wind had carried 
away her hat, which was ultimately rescued by him. Mrs. 
Jenkins was the widow of a man who had made a great deal 
of money in the City in some mysterious trade, too objec- 
tionable to mention in polite society, but which had evidently 
paid well, for it had been the means of supporting quite a 
little palace at Clapham, with vineries, pineries, and every 
possible luxury. The family consisted of only two daughters. 
The elder one was engaged to be married to a flourishing 
young wine merchant, but her sister had already refused two 
eligible offers. Their money had no especial attraction for 
her — she preferred position ; and it was her ambition in life 
to be introduced into fashionable society, and have her dresses 
described in The Queen, She had always had everything 
that wealth could buy — in the way of dress, jewelleiy, 
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horses, servants, carriages, and amusements, but she sighed 
for a wider field of conquest than that afforded her by the 
Clapham circle amongst which she moved ; and ever since she 
had met Jocelyn Fane, and heard him talk about his fashion- 
able friends and relations, she had made a dead set at him. 
She was of age, and she had a right to do as she liked. 

Mrs. Jenkins, too, was very amiable to the young man, and 
invited him to all her entertainments. She liked to hear 
him giving her friends a description of Lady Lascelle's " at 

homes," the Duchess of W 's tableaux, and the Countess 

of G 's balls. It gave quite a tone to the Clapham 

drawing-room. Certainly Mr. Fane refused a good many of 
her invitations, especially during the season ; but when not 
busy elsewhere, like many other bachelors, he was not in the 
least particular where he visited, as long as he was sure of a 
good dinner or supper, which he certainly could depend upon 
at Mrs. Jenkins's with more certainty than at the houses of 
some of his titled friends. "A forlorn hope," again he 
remarked, as he finished his letter, and directed it. " A last 
desperate stake, but now would be a good time to play it. 
How could she hear of it 1 I shall get her away somewhere, 
as soon as she is strong enough to be moved ; and, in the 
meantime, she will be shut up, and know of nothing 
that is going on." 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

CHANGE OF SCENE. 

|0 word came to Claudia from Jocelyn Fane after 
she liad returned him his presents. She scarcely 
expected it. What explanation could he make) 
Yet he had felt a pang shoot through his heart when lie 
opened the packet, and thought of the pure, refined little 
face, and earnest eyes of the sender. She was confined to 
her room for a couple of days with a severe cold, which was 
not surprising, considering her exposure to the wet, and her 
imprudence in sitting by an open window at night. Stella 
came in now and then to see how she was, but as she had 
other guests to attend to, it would have been impossible for 
her to have stayed long with her, even if she had appeared 
to "wish it, which her manner plainly showed she did not. 
She barely answered her questions, and then relapsed into 
silence. She felt very unhappy. Gladly would she have 
returned at once to Bruges, but she could not do that, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley had promised to come to Rose Bank 
for the last few weeks of her visit, and take her back with 
them. 

Then she remembered her promised visit to Rose Dacre, 
who had been staying with friends at Cambridge, and from 
whom she had heard lately. She hoped that, by this time, 

208 
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she was at home again ; and, if so, she would ask her to let 
her go to her at once. She wrote suggesting this, and waited 
anxiously for a reply to her letter. Rose was delighted at 
the prospect of seeing her so soon, adding, that she had 
scarcely ventured to fix a time for her visit, as she felt that 
it would be taking her from a lovely place and pleasant 
society to a very quiet house. " Even papa and mamma are 
away," she exclaimed, " paying visits to friends, and I am 
left at home with Miss Laurence and Mab. Walter is just 
on the point of starting to join a friend in the Engadine — 
we all think a change will do him good. I shall be so 
thankful to have you if you can stand the dullness of our life 
just at present." 

She needed no further pressing, and wrote back without 
consulting Stella, fixing the following Thursday for her 
journey. 

"Is not this visit to Yorkshire rather a sudden freak?" 
remarked Major Elmsley to his wife, when he heard of it. 
"Is Claudia tired of us already; or has Fane, or young 
Stanley, been proposing to her, and she wants to run away ?" 

" I do not think so," she replied, quietly. " She always 
intended going to the Dacres before the end of our stay 
here. She will be back, I daresay, in time to enjoy another 
week or so on the river before returning to Bruges." 

He felt a little disappointed. He thought, considering 
his stay in England might be short, and that some time 
would inevitably elapse before they could possibly meet 
again, his sister might have chosen some other opportunity 
for visiting her friends ; but he kept his opinion to himself, 
and good-naturedly volunteered to take her up to King's 
Cross, and see her safely established in a ladies' carriage on 
the South Yorkshire line. 

The parting between the sisters-in-law was constrained, as 

o 
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nothing further had been said upon the subject occupying 
tlicir mintljt, wliich both avoided, each waiting for the other 
to allude to it with feelings of injured pride. 

Conis1)orough was the nearest station to Mr. Dacre's house, 
which was situated in a small village about two miles from 
there. It was a lovely September evening when Claudia 
caught her first glimpse of the beautiful valley of the Don, 
with the winding river threading its way, as of old, between 
hill and dale, clothed with the thick foliage of short-stemmed 
oaks and bushy elms, once forming part of the ancient forest 
haunted by the Dragon of Wantley. The stream is not as 
clear and silent as it used to be in days of yore, for trade has 
increased since the reign of Cedric the Saxon, and heavy 
barges, laden with coal and lime, now glide along over its 
no longer crystal waters. Still it is lovely and peaceful, and 
must always be interesting on account of its associations. 
She leant out of the carriage window as the train approached 
Conisborough, eager to see the picturesque old castle, with 
its round tower and projecting buttresses standing majes- 
tically upon a hill, covered with a little forest of low wide- 
branched oaks and beeches, sheltering beneath their rough 
gnarled arms, deep leafy glades of copsewood and bracken. 
A winding stream, doubtless the one across which the Knight 
and the Prior were led by Wamba, dashes at its feet. 

Altogether it formed a pretty picture, with the glow of 
crimson sunset heightening the rich tints of autumn foliage, 
and lighting up the rugged grey walls [of the hall, where 
Prior Aymer and Brian de Bois Guilbert supped with 
Cedric and the fair Rowena on that stormy nighty when 
Isaac of York made his unwelcome appearance, wet and 
fasting, at the hospitable board. Rose and a man-servant 
met her at the station. Walter Dacre was driving the 
waggonette himself, and they were soon on their way through 
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the little white straggling village of Conisborough, down a steep 
hill, and along the quiet shady road leading to Moorlands. 

" How good of yon to come !" exclaimed Rose. "I only 
hope you will not be moped to death here ; but you look as 
if you needed a little bracing Yorkshire air after all your 
gaiety." 

The spirited chestnuts soon cleared the two or three miles of 
road between Conisborough and Moorlands. As the girls were 
chatting the whole time, it seemed but a few minutes to 
Claudia before they came to a high stone wall topped with 
ivy, turned in through some large iron gates, which had 
been left open, and pulled up in front of a long, low, irregu- 
larly built house, with a verandah. Mab, followed by three 
dogs, ran out to meet them. She led the way across a square 
hall, carpeted with Indian matting, and decorated with 
carved oak cabinets and old china, up a broad, low staircase, 
into a pretty old-fashioned bedroom, looking out upon the 
flower-garden, just then one mass of flame-coloured gladiola 
and rich dark dahlias. 

"Mary is bringing you a cup of tea," said Rose, "and 
dinner will be ready as soon as ever you are ready for it." 

She made as much haste as she could in putting on a 
simple dinner-dress of pale grey cashmere, and a quarter of 
an hour later she was seated at table with Rose and her 
brother, in the comfortable low-ceilinged dining-room, which 
opened into a conservatory. Rose, of course, was in mourn- 
ing, which suited her admirably. Excepting for that out- 
ward sign of woe it would have been difficult for Claudia to 
have realised that such a change had taken place in Walter 
Dacre's life since last they parted. He was just the same 
as usual — kind, courteous, and by no means depressed, as far 
as she could judge that evening. Perhaps his face was a 
trifle graver than it used to be when he was not talking. 
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She could not say any tiling at dinner about his recent loss 
but afterwards, when she was sitting out under the verandah 
with Rose, sho alluded to it 

" Yes," she replied ; " it was awfully sudden, was it not t 
and it must have been a great shock to Walter. We do not 
think him looking well, and I am glad he has at last con- 
sented to join a friend in the Engadine, and travel about a 
little. I am sure a cliange wUl do him good. It was only 
the anniversary of his wedding-day last Tuesday. Does it 
not seem sad % " 

" It does, indeed. I suppose they were very happy f " 

" Four months is such a short time to live together — ^it is 
imiK)ssible for any one to form an opinion. I do not know, 
I am not sure," she continued, lowering her voice, "how 
things might have gone on in the future. I never thought 
her exactly the wife fitted for him, although she was so good. 
Sho was just beginning to offend one or two people in the 
neighbourhood by refusing their invitations^ if they happened 
to interfere with a concert, or a lecture at the school-house, 
or a mothers' meeting, or anything of that kind. I did not 
consider that good policy on the part of Walter's wife — she 
ought to have propitiated all the people about here, and not 
have slighted them, if she had studied his interest in the 
county. He meant to contest the next election for the West 
Riding, and we still hope that he will do so. It wiU, at 
least, take his mind off his trouble, even if he should be 
unsuccessful. His wife left Graybrook and all her property 
unreservedly to him, so he is quijbe a rich man now. I must 
show you the place to-morrow — it is only about a quarter of 
a mile from here — along this road." 

" And is he living at home again now ?" 

" He is staying with me just at present, whilst papa and 
mamma are away. I scarcely know what he intends doing 
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in the future. He has shut up Graybrook, and left it in 
charge of one or two old servants." 

The girls sat out until late that night chatting. Walter 
did not join them, thinking possibly that they might have 
much to discuss which would be more interesting to two than 
to three. 

The history of young Morton's offer and rejection was 
confided to Eose, only in answer to her pointed questions 
about Claudia's doings in London, and whom she had met 
there. She also could not avoid mentioning Jocelyn Fane's 
name amongst those of other guests, and she was thankful 
that the deepening twilight hid the expression of her face 
from her companion. 

" And he has actually been staying in your brother's house, 
and turns out to be related to his wife. How strangely 
things come about, do they not % I little thought that you 
would be so much thrown together when I made those 
remarks about him at Ostend ; but, as I then told you, I knew 
him only very slightly, and I simply repeated gossip that I 
had heard. Was it true, or hasthe poor fellow been maligned 
after all; because if he really is an 'injured innocent' I 
shall quite enjoy my little triumph over mamma's groundless 
fears ! You must have heard a good deal of what was going 
on in the world at Lady Lascelle's, and no doubt your eyes 
have been opened considerably since I met you at Bruges. 
Now, do tell me all about it?" 

Claudia scarcely knew how to answer. 

"I really did not hear anything about him. He only 
came once or twice to Park Lane whilst I was there, and 
took a part in the tableaux. You see Lady Lascelle has no 
daughters, and I do not think she is very particular about 
people as long as they amuse her, or are useful to her in some 
way." 
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Rose immediately had a thousand questions to ask about 
the tableaux, and she was only too glad to answer them and 
enlarge uix)n the topic. She still felt very unhappy, and it 
would have been a consolation to her to have made a 
confidant of Rose if she could have done so without exposing 
St(>lla, but tliat was impossible ; and whatever might happen 
in the future, she felt it to be her duty to screen her for her 
brother's sake. 

Just as they were going into the house Rose remarked 
that she had some news to tell her about herself. 

" Guess," she exclaimed, " what it is !" 

Girls generally guess one thing which is the right one. 

" That you are engaged?" 

** Yes ; how clever of you ! I am really. I should have 
written to tell you all about it ; but it was only just settled 
when I received your letter saying that you were coming to- 
day, so I thought I would so much rather wait and tell you 



now." 



" I do hope you will be very happy !" said Claudia, warmly ; 
" but first tell me who it is, and all about him. Has the good- 
natured, rich, elderly gentleman you had pictured as your 
ideal turned up at last?" 

"No, not exactly," she replied, laughing; "he is good- 
natured, but he is neither old nor rich, and it has all happened 
rather suddenly now, lately, whilst I was staying with friends 
at Cambridge. I saw a good deal of him at people's houses 
wherever we went ; he is the only one left out of the two 
hundred Fellows who rushed into matrimony within six 
months after the new law was passed allowing them to marry, 
and I cannot imagine what he saw in me after waiting so 
long (for he is nearly forty) ; but not fat, and very good- 
looking. He never said anything much when we met ; but 
when I was leaving Cambridge to pay a visit to some other 
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friends not far off, I was late at the station, and nearly missed 
the train. I was hurrying into a carriage when I saw a 
gentleman sitting in the corner — I had not time to recognise 
him ; hut knowing how terrihly frightened the poor things 
are if a lady gets in when they are alone, I took pity upon 
him, and went into the next compartment, where there was 
an old lady and her daughter. They however got out at the 
next station, and to my surprise who should get in hut Mr. 
Falkland, who accused me of cutting him. It was he whom 
I had seen in the other carriage, hut I really had not had 
time to look at his face. He was very nice and attentive, 
and just as we were coming into a long tunnel he proposed. 
It took me the whole length of the tunnel to make up my 
mind, but when we came out again into daylight I gave him 
my answer; so now it is all settled. Papa and mamma 
approve, and we shall he married early next year, and live in 
a dear little house in Bride's Avenue. Now we must go in 
— it is quite dark, and it is positively cruel of me to keep 
you up so late after your journey.'* 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

UFE AT MOORLANDS. 

>HE next mornLng was pleasantly spent in wandering 
about the old-fashioned flower-garden, bounded on 
the south side by a massive stone wall, against 
which were trained several varieties of roses. Here and 
there a late Gloire de Dijon still lingered, as if unwilling to 
bid good-bye to summer. Upon the other side were a large 
kitchen-garden, orchard, and meadows — lovely, sloping 
meadows, where peaceful sheep and cows grazed, and one or 
two old horses were turned out to grass. The thick hedges 
were bright with the scarlet berries of the hawthorn and 
wild rose — there were hill and dale and woodland on all sides, 
and beauty everywhere. Then there was the farm to visit. 
The harvest was early that year, and the wheat had just 
been gathered in and safely garnered ; the rick-yard was 
full of large clean stacks of straw, and flocks of enormous 
geese, in happy unconsciousness of their approaching fate, 
revelled amongst the stubble. There were Mab's pets to 
admire ; her families of bantams, pigeons, and rabbits, besides 
the cats, dogs, and pony. There was Cato the spaniel, Puflf 
the little white Maltese terrier, as round and soft and fluffy 
as a powder puff; and Britain, the large yard mastiff, who 
always looked so melancholy. Satan was a splendid black 
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Persian cat, with fiery yellow eyes, and Julius CsBsar was a 
grey Manx. 

" Have you given him a long name to make up for his 
short tail ?" asked Claudia. 

" No," answered Mab ; " that is not the reason. We called 
him Julius Caesar, because he conquered Britain. When we 
first had him, he was a tiny kitten, and one day he took a 
little bone away from beside Britain's kennel. He came out 
and growled, but puss would not give it up, and gave Britain 
such a scratch upon the nose that he retired suddenly, and left 
him conqueror. Was he not a plucky little fellow 1 He 
deserves his name, does he not ? but we generally call hira 
Ju." 

In the afternoon Walter Dacre took them for a drive, and 
they called at the vicarage for afternoon tea, and to discuss 
the church decorations for the harvest festival. The Vicar's 
daughters, Edith and Mary Graham, were nice, bright girls, 
and they and their mother were very friendly and agreeable 
to Claudia. When they returned from their drive, Eose 
suggested that they should walk on to Gray brook before they 
took off their hats and jackets. Walter had gone round to 
the stables, so they went up the hill alone, past some pretty 
cottages and a few more substantial residences, until they 
came to a lodge and large wooden gates. Rose rang the bell, 
and a tidy-looking elderly woman opened the gates and 
dropped a curtsey. 

" Good afternoon, Mrs. Sullivan, I suppose we shall find 
someone up at the house." 

" Oh yes. Miss Rose ; sure to." 

Gray brook Hall was more pretentious but less picturesque 
than Moorlands. There were no graceful creepers and green 
verandah to relieve the rigid grandeur of the fine old grey 
stone mansion, with its mullioned windows and square flat 
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facade. There was a small park in front of it, but the girls 
took a shorter cut, striking off into the shrubbery on the 
left of the drive, and following a path which led on to the 
terrace. A couple of peacocks were sunning themselves 
upon the stone balustrade. One came close up to Rose, as 
if expecting to be fed. 

"Let me introduce you to Antony and Cleopatra," she 
said ; ** poor things, they are disappointed because I have 
nothing for them — I must ask Sarah for some bread." 

The heavy front-door was unbarred at that moment by 
the old housekeeper, who had seen the young ladies approach- 
ing, and after Rose had shaken hands with her, and enquired 
after her rheumatism, they stepped inside into a large square 
hall, paved with black and white stone. There was a low, 
wide fire-place in it, with a curiously carved stone mantelpiece, 
bearing the arms of the Man vers family. Many doors opened 
upon the hall, and the broad shallow staircase was of stone — 
the walls were hung with tapestry, and two grim suits of 
armour stood at each side of the entrance. The housekeeper 
undid the shutters as they passed from one room into the 
other. Some of the apartments were very fine, but they all 
had that shrouded, uncomfortable look peculiar to uninhabited 
houses. What life a few newspapers, work-baskets, and 
flowers give to a room after all ! Claudia looked at the 
family portraits upon the staircase, and asked if there was 
one of Mrs. Walter Dacre. 

*'Yes, miss, but not taken lately," explained the house- 
keeper. This was painted when she was very young — about 
eighteen, or not so much." 

It represented a fair girl, with decided features and an 
unquestionably fine physique, but there was a defiant look 
in the face not exactly lovable. 

" That was my poor, dear master, in the prime of life," she 
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continued, pointing to the picture of a hale good-looking 
man ; " and this was my dear lady, and that their only child, 
Miss Maria, who died when she was just ten years old. 
That was a grief. My lady never looked up afterwards, 
and soon drooped and died herself; and as for master he 
never seemed to care for anything afterwards." 

Claudia looked at the portrait of the child, painted in 
velvet and lace, with a spaniel upon her lap. It was a fair, 
laughing face, and decidedly bore a likeness to her cousin's, 
Mrs. Dacre's — only in the child's face there was a soft, sweet 
look which was wanting in that of the girl. 

Old Mr. Manvers had lived a solitary, unsociable life after 
tlie death of his wife and child. He had just shut himself 
up with his books, and cared to see no one, excepting, 
perhaps, his sister Mrs. Jameson, and her daughter Maria, 
whom he fancied resembled his own lost darling. He had 
grown stern and moody in his loneliness, and, excepting his 
own servants, few people spoke well of him. They wor- 
shipped him, as they were allowed to rob him as much as 
they pleased, and to get a situation at Graybrook Hall was to 
be provided for for life ; but it was not for outsiders to dream 
of such luck as that. If an addition were ever required to 
the household in the form of an under-housemaid, or another 
scullery-maid, a help in the stable or the garden, either a 
niece of the housekeeper's, or a son of the butler's, or a 
cousin of the cook's, was instantly ready to fill the vacant 
place. 

So year after year passed on — the estate looked neglected 
in spite of the establishment. Even the Vicar gave up 
calling. What was the good of it, for Mr. Manvers 
scarcely ever would see him or, if he did, he was sure to say 
something about the devil 1 He never gave him so much as 
an Easter offering, so he left him to his own devices until 
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one Btonny night he was summoned by Mrs. Jameson to his 
deathbed, where, it is to be hoped, he made his peace with 
Heaven ; but no one could ever get much out of the Vicar 
respecting that hurried summons to the Hall, in the storm 
and sleet of dreary November. The master passed away ere 
morning dawned, leaving his niece sole heiress to his wealth 
and lands. 

So it came about that Walter Dacre was now the possessor 
of Graybrook. Some people thought it very wrong and 
very hard upon Mr. and Mrs. Jameson, and that they 
should have been in his place; but they themselves were 
good simple people, living on in the substantial red brick 
house, where they had settled down in their early married 
life, when Dr. Jameson had been the village doctor. He 
had long since retired ; and if he had not already done so 
Mr. Manvers' handsome legacy would have made that 
possible. He and his wife were utterly broken-hearted at 
the loss of their daughter, and they honestly meant what 
they said when they expressed their satisfaction at their 
son-in-law being left Master of Graybrook. They had every 
possible comfort ; they had arrived at that time of life when 
habit is second nature, and the style and responsibility of a 
large establishment and estate would simply have been a 
burden to them, and they felt that it was much better for a 
young and rising man like Walter to assume the position, 
and do credit to it. It seemed, indeed, so far, as if the 
hoarded wealth had only brought trouble. What enjoy- 
ment had Mr. Manvers had out of iti Would it have 
brought happiness to Maria had she lived % Wealth is just 
so much useless dross unless placed in the hands of those 
who are fitted for it. Better a thousand times be without 
it than spend it unbecomingly, or allow it to be squandered 
by those who waste it, whilst others in whose hands it 
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might have shone as a crown of glory have to struggle 
on and toil hard for their daily bread ! 

The girls lingered a little while upon the terrace, after 
they had looked over the house, to admire the view, and 
feed the peacocks. Rose gathered a choice bouquet from the 
sheltered flower-garden, where mignonette and fuchsias still 
bloomed, intermixed with a few early chrysanthemums. 
Antony was a greedy, forward bird, with magnificent plum- 
age; he pressed forward eagerly to take his share of the 
scattered grain and crumbs, whilst Cleopatra meekly followed, 
quite content to pick up what her lord and master overlooked. 
Surely it is a mistake in nature for the male bird, conceited 
and rapacious as he is, to be adorned by a gorgeous, jewelled 
train and crest, making the poor pea-hen, who no doubt loves 
vanity like the rest of her sex, look so utterly insignificant. 
As they walked home, Claudia found herself thinking much 
about Walter Dacre's dead wife. Had she made him happy % 
Had she been happy herself during her brief reign over the 
fine old place they had just left \ They passed through the 
churchyard on their way, where she saw the broken marble 
pillar erected to her memory, springing up from a mass of 
freshly-gathered roses, and, close beside it, the plain, flat stone 
which marked the resting-place of Mr. Manvers. It was in 
accordance with his last wish that no cross ornamented his 
grave ; he had been heard to declare that if ever one were 
placed there he would **rise up and kick it off;" and as such 
a resurrection would have been embarrassing, it was con- 
sidered better not to risk it. The following Sunday was to 
be the celebration of the harvest festival, and for the next 
few days the girls were busy with the decorations. Men 
were despatched from Moorlands to carry in the finest 
sheaves of com and choicest products of the kitchen-garden, 
and to rifle the shrubberies about Graybrook for boughs 
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laden with clusters of filberts and hazel nuts ; but Eose and 
Claudia, with the girls from the vicarage, each provided with 
a large basket, had a delightful ramble over the meadows, 
gathering berries, ivy, trails of clematis, mosses, lichens, 
orange and crimson funghi, and all kinds of treasures which 
they found in the hedges and copses — invaluable for giving 
the delicate finishing touches to church decoration. Then 
there was the pleasant business of mounting the bouquets 
for the altar, composed of some of the rarest scarlet and 
white exotics from the Graybrook hot-houses; there were 
the wreaths and crosses to make for the walls; the long 
trails for the windows; the ladders to hold whilst the 
gentlemen mounted to nail up the wreaths. They were 
all busy and happy, and Claudia, for the time, almost forgot 
her troubles. When Sunday came, the pretty little old 
grey church looked like a bower of autumn woodland and 
flowers, in which were stores of glowing fruit, vegetables, 
and sheaves of com. The altar rails and pulpit were bor- 
dered with the blossom of the wild clematis, or " traveller's 
beard," as the children call it, the feathery grey of which 
was brightened by the coral pendants of the mountain ash 
— a fringe of oats edging the silvery border. Never had the 
church looked better. Such was the general opinion, and 
Rose and her brother kindly declared that they were in- 
debted to Claudia for many little suggestions, which added 
to the general eflfect. The masses of red berries, for instance, 
which ornamented the bands tying the sheaves of com, were 
only the seed of the common field orchid, known to the 
village boys and girls as " lords and ladies," but when arranged 
in large, round clusters, they looked richer than coral. She 
had seen them in the hedges, and gathered a basketfull, think- 
ing that they might perhaps be turned to account. 

" Is that going to be another school-house V^ she enquired 
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of Walter Dacre, that Sunday, as they went for a stroll after 
church, along a shady lane, at the end of which stood a new 
square block of buildings. 

"No; those are my model dwelling-houses, for single 
agricultural labourers. I will take you over them to-morrow. 
I am anxious to see them finished before I start for my 
Swiss trip, and time is going on. My wife planned them, 
and I mean to carry out her wishes exactly." 

It was the first time he had mentioned her name, and 
Claudia kept her eyes fixed upon the ground, as they walked 
on a little distance before she replied, 

** They look as if they must be comfortable, judging from 
the outside." 

" I intend them to be. I want people to see that a man 
may be a staunch Conservative, and yet have the interest of 
the working-man at heart. You have no idea how miserably 
most of the single labourers are lodged and fed. They are 
generally taken in by some married couple, who are not over 
comfortable themselves, and they often have to herd like 
pigs, in one room, with six or eight children. Now, in that 
building, each man will, for the same sum that he now pays 
for his present quarters, have a neat, tidy bedroom. The 
meals will be served, at stated times, in a common room, 
and there will also be a general sitting-room, which will 
answer the purpose of a club, as it will be provided with 
daily papers, and all games but billiards — we cannot find 
room for that, so they must make the best of bagatelle. 
Once a week, if it can possibly be managed, they are to have 
some kind of entertainment, in the form of either a lecture 
or a concert, provided by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, and any friends who may be found kind 
enough to give their services. No married labourers are to 
be admitted, under any pretext whatever, because the sight 
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of so much comfort would only make them dissatisfied, and 
most likely they would go home and beat their wives." 

"But will not all this perhaps prevent the single men 
from marrying, when they find they are so well provided for 
as bachelors ?" 

" I trust to a certain extent it may, for half the poverty 
and misery so much talked of amongst the working-classes is 
caused by early and imprudent marriages. As soon as a boy 
is old enough to leave home and get employment at some 
distant farm, the first thing he does is to marry for the sake 
of getting some one to ' do for him,' as he expresses it, and 
to get away from his wretched lodgings. She generally does 
' do for him,' in one sense, and it results in more misery 
even than that from which he fled." 

" Will it not be a great expense to build and keep up a 
place like that?" 

" The building of course is a gift — a certain sum has been 
set aside for it. Afterwards, with proper management and a 
careful matron, I think it may pay its own expenses. A 
great deal of the farm-produce at Graybrook, which now 
mysteriously disappears, can be turned to account with 
advantage. Everything will have to be reorganised, of 
course," and he sighed heavily. 

Claudia felt very sorry for him. She thought he was 
grieving for the one who had shared his interests and entered 
into his plans, and who had now been taken from him, 
leaving him to bear the burden and responsibility alone. At 
that moment two men passed them in the lane. One looked 
like a labourer in his Sunday clothes, but the other, in fine 
broadcloth, top hat, and gloves, might almost have been 
taken for a gentleman. He was a closely-shaven, hard- 
featured man, and he raised his hat in a jerky, sullen manner 
to Mr. Dacrc as he passed. The latter returned the salute 
with a careless nod. 
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"What a swell SuUivan has groMm since he went to 
Sheffield!" remarked Rose, who was walking behind with 
Edith Graham, as soon as he was out of hearing. " I really 
scarcely recognised him at first. I suppose he has come on a 
visit to his relations. They must feel proud of him ! Poor 
Pat looks quite the country bumpkin by his side." 

" Yes, I thought for the moment he was the new Methodist 
parson," said her brother, smiling. ** That man," he explained 
to Claudia, " until a few months ago, was second footman at 
Graybrook. He had not been long in service with Mr. 
Manvers, fortunately, for I soon found him out in several 
nasty little tricks and discharged him. He was an un- 
pleasant fellow to have about the place. Never satisfied 
whatever you did for him, and always trying to make those 
about him dissatisfied too. Different from the rest of his 
family, who seem decent people enough. I still have his 
mother at the lodge, and his brother Pat has been Mr. 
Jameson's coachman for many years. It is very difficult 
work this weeding out of old hands when you take possession 
of some one else's property, and very unpleasant work too. 
We have done as little of it as possible, but a certain amount 
was necessary, or I could never have felt that I was master 
here.* 




CHAPTER XXV. 

OONISBOBOUGH. 

HE following day Walter Dacre showed Claudia over 
the model lodging-houses, now complete, all but a 
few items of furniture, which were rapidly being 
sent in. All the arrangements seemed most comfortable and 
comprehensive. The neat tiled kitchen was fitted with a 
modern cooking stove and all necessary utensils for cooking. 
The plates and dishes were of the unbreakable enamelled 
tinware exhibited at the Health — the laundry was supplied 
with a villa washing-machine which makes " washing-day a 
pleasure." The dining and sitting rooms were spacious and 
airy— carpetless and very plainly furnished, but with all 
that was necessary, including clocks, and a few cheap prints 
and chromos to brighten the walls. The little dormitories 
were rather like prison cells, each with its plain narrow iron 
bedstead, but what a contrast to the present accommodation 
provided for the single lodger in the house of the married 
labourer ! The common sitting-room was supplied with a 
couple of bagatelle and draught boards — some books sent by 
friends, and a piano, also a gift. 

"People have been very kind in helping me, you see,** 
remarked Walter, pointing out the different articles to Claudia ; 
" even the lamps were presents, and very nice ones they seem. 
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I only wish we had gas in this part of the world — it would 
be more convenient. I have visions of electric light in the 
future, but we must see how things work a little first. All 
will be finished, I really think, by the end of the week. I 
have engaged a matron, and I have fourteen tenants already 
waiting to come in, so we shall start well. I think of opening 
it with a kind of friendly gathering of neighbours and 
tenants, and a little music. Will you help us with the 
concert ? I assure you, your voice will be appreciated." 

" With pleasure," she replied. " I only wish my cold had 
quite gone, but I think it will disappear by the end of the 
week." 

'* Rose must take every care of you in the meantime," he 
said, kindly. 

He was quite enthusiastic about this new scheme, and 
Claudia remarked afterwards how fortunate it was that he 
had something just then to occupy his mind and interest 
him. 

It was a beautiful bright September day. After visiting 
the lodging-house they drove with the two Misses Graham 
and their brother to Conisborough, where they had a picnic 
luncheon, and spent the afternoon in exploring and sketching 
the castle. 

" We are obliged to be so particular in the country," re- 
marked Eose, '' that is the worst of it. Everyone knows 
exactly where you go and what you do. I daresay some 
people will even be horrified at our lunching here to-day, so 
soon after poor Maria's death, but I really do not care. We 
had intended to have had such pleasant shooting parties this 
month, but we have been obliged to give them up, as the 
Jamesons might not like it, and Walter just goes out with 
one or two friends at a time. Somebody must shoot the 
birds as they are there." 
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*' I hope the next man from London who goes out with 
me/' remarked her brother, joining them in time to overhear 
her remark, " will be a better shot than the last. I mean 
^[r. Smith — he seemed bent upon taking the lives of the 
keepers instead of the partridges ; so what do you think we 
did, Miss £lmsley, to avoid accidents f We extracted the 
shot from the cartridges, and put sawdust in its placsy and 
he never found it out, and blazed away just as recklessly as 
ever. Now and then, when somebody else knocked a bird 
down, we politely said, ' that's yours,' and he never suspected 
anything. We nearly spoilt the joke though afterwards, 
when we were lunching at a road-side inn. The fowls came 
in front of the window, and we made a bet with him that he 
would not kill a certain white hen." 

"Kot hit that thing after bringing down all these birds !" 
he exclaimed, indignantly, taking a most careful aim from 
the window. Bang went the cartridge straight at the hen, 
and she flow shrieking up into the air, but soon came down 
again, and began to peck as if nothing had happened. 

"A most extraordinary bird !" he remarked, "but still he 
never found anything out ; and 1 mean to keep a stock of 
these cartridges ready for the next cockney, until I see what 
he can do." 

They were all strolling about the grass-grown court-yard — 
the scene of many a picnic, tragedy, and romance, both past 
and present. They showed Claudia the curious old dungeon, 
now happily closed in ; for not many years ago, a girl just about 
to be married visited the castle with her lover and a party of 
friends, and he, in climbing up the ruins, slipped and fell 
down into the unfathomable depths of that dark hole from 
which he was never recovered alive. 

Claudia had just been reading Ivanhoe over again to 
refresh her memory, and as they strayed away amongst the 
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ruins, climbed the perilous staircase, and crept through a hole 
in the wall into the long low hall, where the vestige of a fire- 
place still remains. She, in her imagination, peopled the 
different apartments with beings from the pages of the past, 
and pictured the fair Eowena, with her flaxen locks, sitting 
by her noble father, attended by vassals and serfs, whilst 
Gurth and Wamba feasted with the dogs. They lingered 
there until they only just had time to drive home before 
dinner. On the road outside the house they met Mab on her 
pony attended by old Robert the groom — a sturdy Yorkshire- 
man, who had been in the family ever since Rose was born. 
She was galloping at a furious pace, and her brother pulled 
up, and called to her to stop. She brought her pony round 
presently, and, in answer to his remonstrances for riding so 
furiously, she exclaimed, breathlessly, 

" It was not my fault, Walter. That horrid boy Tommy 
Grimes threw a stone at Pixie and startled him ! I could 
not hold him in all at once !'' 

"Wait till Tm at him, the young varmint!" exclaimed 
the old groom, dismounting, and tying his horse to the palings, 
whilst he walked quickly along the road, armed with his 
tough hunting whip. 

Mab was patting the pony who was now quiet again, and 
Walter Dacre drove his horses at a foot pace along the road 
to see the result of Robert's encounter with Tommy Grimes. 
That young gentleman, a red-headed lout of about twelve 
years old, in a smock-frock, was seated on a gate, devouring 
a large turnip, when the groom approached. Directly he 
caught sight of him, he dropped the turnip and ran, but 
Robert was active in spite of his weight and age ; and as the 
boy caught his clothes upon a thorn in trying to break through 
the hedge, he soon came up to him, and, seizing him firmly by 
the collar, began giving him a sound beating with the butt- 
end of the whip. Tommy howled violently. 
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'* That will do/' shouted his master from the seat of his 
waggonette, where he had a good view over the hedg^ of 
what was taking place. ''Let him go now. He will 
remember that, I think. We most not be too hard upon 
him," he continued, addressing young Graham, who sat by 
him ; '' for, if the Franchise Bill passes, he will in due time 
become one of my future constituents ; but this is not the 
first time he has thrown stones at horses, and it is a 
mischievous propensity which ought to be checked." 

Robert climbed the gate slightly out of breatL Tommy 
ceased howling, and philosophically turned back to look for 
the turnip, whilst Mab went on with her ride, and the rest 
of the party drove home. 

After dinner they had coffee brought out under the 
verandah, where the gentlemen smoked and the ladies 
chatted, pausing now and then to listen to the evening 
song of the birds, and to inhale the scent of the heliotrope 
and mignonette from the dewy garden. 

Whilst they were enjoying their Mocha and cigars in the 
peaceful autumn twilight, a select company, in a humbler 
sphere of life, was gathered together in the tap-room of the 
Blue Boar over its pipes and beer. One or two of them 
were farm-labourers, ploughmen, and waggoners — ^brawny 
sons of toil, earth-stained and sunburnt. Some were in 
rather a higher position, such as gentlemen's gardeners or 
stable-helps, small farmers or herdsmen, but all just then 
were listening more or less attentively to the conversation of 
a well-dressed, smart-looking man, seated at one of the tables 
sipping brandy and water in a genteel manner at intervals, as 
if he took it merely as a matter of form, out of compliment 
to the others. It was Sullivan — the man who had passed 
the Dacres in the lane on Sunday. He had been talking to 
his brother Patrick, who sat next to him, and another man 
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called Ned Jones. They had been discussing the Franchise 
Bill, the state of trade, and a variety of topics, ending with a 
dissertation upon the new lodging-bouses, of which Ned 
Jones, being a married man with a single lodger, did not 
approve. Sullivan's response took somewhat the form of 
an oration, and immediately attracted the attention of the 
others, who listened eagerly to all he said. As he seemed to 
be doing so well in Sheffield he was an object of interest to 
his former companions ; and now, as he rose in his enthu- 
siasm for his subject, striking his hand upon the table, making 
the glasses and spoons jingle, every eye was riveted upon 
his ferret-like face. 

" What is the model lodging-house built for ?" he enquired, 
sardonically. ** Is it to make you more comfortable ? Don't 
believe it. It is to keep the sin^e men all together, and 
make them more than ever Jiis slaves. Why are you 
married men not to benefit by this scheme ? Why^ I say ? 
It is only those who need it least who are to be comfortably 
housed, whilst you are left to put up with your rotten 
cottages, where your wives and children are worse covered 
and fed than his dogs and horses. Why is ^6 to live a life 
of idleness, whilst you are ground down by poverty and 
ridden over by such as he? Why are your lodgers to be 
taken from you ? It's little enough they pay you, and now 
that is to go into his pocket instead of yours. Why don't 
you have a little spirit and rise against it all % Look at me ! 
What did I earn here as a servant ? WTiat do I earn now as 
secretary to a Trades' Union Society — the occupation of a 
gentleman % I am sent here now on an especial mission by 
the Political Association of Shefiield. Do I regret leaving 
Gray brook and striking out a line for myself ? No, mates, 
no. Why don't you rise % Does not the land belong to you 
as much as the air you breathe) Down with the land- 
grabbers I say, and down with Church and State !" 
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''There's truth in his words, particularly about the 
lodgers," remarked Ned Jones. 

''I have found Mr. Dacre a better landlord than Mr. 
Manvers," observed a meek little man in the comer ; '' he 
has just put a new roof on to my cottage." 

'' He'll put new roofs on to all your cottages, I daresay," 
continued Sullivan, " and then hell raise your rents. Why 
is he rich t Is it by his toil or by yours ? Will you ever be 
better oflF than you are if you go on like this! Will you 
ever be able to work less ? Will your children be better off 
than you are yourselves ) Call this a land of freedom — ^it's 
a land of slavery as long as you have to pay rent. Down 
with every d — d land-grabber I say, and three cheers !" 

There was a faint attempt at cheering, and at this moment 
the landlord, who was known to be a partisan of the Dacre 
family, emerged from the bar to see what was going on. 
The orator reseated himself, and the conversation took a 
more general turn. 

The men dispersed gradually, only Sullivan, Ned Jones, 
and one or two others carried on a long whispered conference 
in the comer until a late hour of the night. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE EXPLOSION. 

[HE bright September days passed away very quickly 
during Claudia's stay. Each morning there was a 
fresh place of interest to visit ; either a walk, or a 
drive, or a pleasant luncheon at some country-house a few 
miles distant One day they drove into Doncaster. The grey, 
old-fashioned town was just settling down into its usual 
placid state of heavy respectability, after the wild excite- 
ment of the race week. They looked over the fine old church 
and afterwards drove on to the race -course, then almost 
deserted, with nothing but a few torn scraps of paper, orange 
peel, " correct cards," broken fusee boxes, and shreds of paper 
plumes, left scattered inside the ring, to tell of the gay and 
exciting scene which had taken place there a few days before. 

" It is the first Leger we have missed for many a year," 
remarked Rose, regretfully ; " and just think of the Lambkin 
skipping up to the winning-post in that unexpected manner, 
when I had built all my hopes upon Cambusmore. I always 
stick to Archer, whatever he may ride." 

She little thought, as she spoke of the world's favourite, 
how soon the brightness of his life was to be shadowed by a 
great sorrow 1 

On their way back they called at the Board School in the 
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High Street, to enquire about two young girls, who were to 
assiet the matron of the model lodging-house in her duties. 
They were to be trained by her for two years, in return for 
their board and lodging, and by that time they would be 
qualified for a better situation, and two more would fill their 
place. Rose and her mother had undertaken to clothe them, 
as they were the children of extremely poor parents, only 
too anxious for their school-days to be over, to enable them 
to earn something for themselves. It had not been such an 
easy matter as one might imagine, to secure the services of 
these damsels of twelve and fourteen, who had passed the 
requisite standard of education. The idea of "no wages" 
caused some of the parents to set their faces against the 
scheme. They did not take into consideration the good 
food, lodging, and clothes, which surely were, in realify, 
more substantial benefits than those derived from the " first 
place" usually taken by such girls, at so much a week, as 
servant-of -all- work to a small tradesman, or nurse-girl to half- 
a-dozen children — a life of slavery, and poor food into the 
bargain. At last, however, the Dacres had succeeded in 
engaging two girls who bore very good characters from the 
mistress of the school, and they were to come to Graybrook, 
the day after the lodging-house was opened. Mrs. Martin^ 
the matron, was already installed there. She was a highly 
respectable widow, who had lived as housekeeper to a trades- 
man in Doncaster, recently re-married, therefore no longer 
requiring her services. She had a niece in service in Conis- 
borough, and she did not appear to object to the retirement of 
a small village, although accustomed to town life. 

As they drove home they chatted the whole way about 
the arrangements for the evening's entertainment, which was 
to take place the following Thursday. It was then Tuesday, 
so there was only one day left for everything. Claudia's 
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cold bad quite gone, and she was going to sing, " Absent, yet 
Present," and "Darby and Joan," and she and Rose had 
been practising an instrumental duet, "Poet and Peasant," 
thinking that a pastoral symphony would best appeal to the 
heart of the agricultural labourer. Young Graham was to 
give them "The Yeoman's Wedding," and a solo on the 
violin. Rose was to sing "Aunty," and also a duet with 
Edith Graham. The doctor's wife had promised one song, 
accompanied by her husband on the flute, which, with a 
recitation from Walter Dacre, and a pianoforte solo by a 
young lady, staying with the doctor's wife, would complete 
the programme. There always seemed to be something to do 
in this quiet village, and Claudia laughed at Rose when she 
told her she must be " awfully bored." Indeed, it was the 
best possible life for her to lead just then, for in her anxiety 
to help her kind friends she was obliged to fix her mind 
upon what was going on. When she was alone in her room 
at night, her thoughts often wandered back to other scenes, 
and some silent tears were shed. She could not forget 
Jocelyn Fane, and had even vainly hoped for a few words 
from him, although no words, no explanation, could undo 
the past. He could never be anything to her now, but it 
would just have been a melancholy satisfaction if he had 
asked her to forgive him. But no word came. She had 
heard from Stella once, in answer to her own brief note, 
telling her of her safe arrival at Graybrook. It was a con- 
strained little letter, simply expressing satisfaction at her 
journey having been pleasant, and inquiring after her cold. 
She stated that the Vincents were leaving at the end of the 
week, and that Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley were coming. She 
had heard from her mother since their arrival at Rose 
Bank that already the change of air and scene seemed 
to be doing Mr. Elmsley good. She was very glad that they 
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were in England, and with Stella. She wondered so much 
whether she had met Jocelyn Fane. She had a strong con- 
viction that they had met Possibly that dreaded Inncheon 
had taken place by this time, and the consequences might 
be fatal to Dick's happiness. Poor Claudia ! she could have 
been so perfectly happy if she had not had all this upon her 
mind. The Dacres did not consider her looking well at all. 
Rose fancied that she had been overtired in London, and that 
her cold had weakened her ; but Walter was more observant^ 
and ho noticed a great change in her. She was prettier, 
more charming, more womanly, than when he had parted 
from her at Ostend ; but the child's heart, which was a blank 
page then, had had some name written upon it since, and 
the eyes that met his were no longer the eyes of a child, but 
those of a woman who had loved and suffered. 

The following day they were all busy at the lodging-house. 
As the dining-room was the largest apartment, the concert 
was to be held there ; so the piano had been moved in, and 
seats arraliged for the audience, which would consist of all 
the tenants, servants, and labourers upon the estate, and 
their wives. Supper was to be given in the kitchen and 
sitting-room after the concert, and it required a little plan- 
ning to accommodate the number of guests at the long narrow 
tables sent in for the purpose. The young ladies undertook 
the table decorations themselves, and very pretty the flowers 
and ferns looked, when arranged amongst the glass and china 
borrowed from Mrs. Dacre's stores for the occasion. She 
had hoped to have been present herself at the concert, but she 
wrote a kind letter from Scotland, where she and her hus- 
band were staying with friends, saying that they had been 
persuaded to remain a little longer, adding that it would be 
an act of cruelty to drag Mr. Dacre away from the grouse, so 
the girls had to manage all themselves, which, to tell the 
truth, they rather enjoyed. 
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It was ten o'clock in the evening before everything was 
finished. They were determined to leave nothing to be 
done the next day, but just to send the servants in with the 
eatables, and see them spread upon the tables in the places 
already marked out for them. They had had a kind of 
rehearsal of the concert before dinner with the Grahams, 
who had since gone home ; but the Dacres and Claudia had 
returned in the evening — Rose to put a few finishing 
touches to the table decorations, and Claudia to try over her 
songs again, as the piano was tuned to a different pitch to 
the one to which she had been singing lately. She had sung 
her songs. Rose had arranged the flowers at last to her satis- 
faction, and they were just thinking of leaving, when Mrs. 
Martin, the matron, a red-cheeked comely Yorkshirewoman, 
on the safe side of forty, came hurriedly into the room, 
looking very much upset, with a letter in her hand. 

" Oh, miss !" she exclaimed, addressing Rose ; " a boy have 
just brought me this, and it have given me such a turn, to be 
sure ! Can you spare me to go at once as far as Conis- 
borough 1 My niece, Betsy, who's living there as housemaid 
to old Miss Gordon, is taken ill with a fit, and wants to see 
me directly. I cannot understand what's took her, for a 
healthier girl never lived. She's never ailed anything all 
her life but measles and chicken-pox, when she was a little 
lass ; and she's all I have belonging to me but my own son, 
and he's in Canada. It's not her own writing either, so that 
shows she must be very bad," and the poor woman put her 
apron to her eyes and began to sob. 

" Who brought the note ? " enquired Rose ; " perhaps the 
messenger can tell you something about the matter." 

" No, miss, it was just a little boy ; and he rang the front 
door bell, and then ran off without a word but * Mrs. Martin,' 
just like a postman. I never thought to stop him— one of 
them everlasting circulars, thinks L" 
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''We do not get so many circulars here as you do in 
Doncaster ; but now make all the haste you can. Of course 
we will spare you, and I do hope your poor niece is not very 
ilL Stay all night with her if necessary, and send word in 
the morning if you cannot possibly leave her. We shall be 
very sorry if you cannot get back by the evening ; but I know 
you will come, unless it should prove to be something 
serious. A fit is so vague. It may only be a fainting fit. 
Try not to frighten yourself — it is a long, lonely walk to 
Conisborough. I am so sorry for you." 

'* I'll get back to-night, miss, you may be sure, if I can, 
for I can't bear the idea of putting you out, and you so 
kind too." 

" Stay," said Walter, as the woman was leaving the room, 
*^ Robert shall put the mare into the dog-cart, and drive you 
in. You will save time by that means, and we shall hear 
how the girl is. I will go on at once and tell him — 
follow me." 

" Then we had better be going too, I think," said Bose ; 
^' but do not wait a moment for us. I must collect my baskets, 
and put the music ready for to-morrow. We can very well 
walk the length of the lane alone, can we not, Claudia ? You 
are not afraid, are you ? " 

^^Oh no, indeed, especially on a beautiful moonlight 
night like this ; but will it be quite safe to leave the house 
empty ? " 

" Will it, Walter 1 " 

" Oh, dear, yes ! We have no burglars here," he called 
out from the door, as he hurried ofif. ^* I will walk back und 
meet you, if you are not home before I get back. Shut the 
door firmly. Mrs. Martin has the key, in case she comes 
back to-night." 

" I hope the poor woman will get back in time for to- 
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morrow," remarked Eose, as the door closed; "we should 
miss her, should we not ? She seems such a willing, active 
person. I think we have been most fortunate in meeting 
with her." 

" Yes, indeed." Then the two girls went on chatting, as 
girls invariably do when they are left alone together ; 
instead of collecting their things and hurrying home to bed 
after the fatigues of the day, they began discussing the 
nature of Betsy's fit, and the fright it would be to old Miss 
Gordon, etc. ; then followed a history of the Gordon family 
on the part of Eose, who at last looked at the clock, and 
declared that they really must go. They turned out the 
lamps, but the yellow harvest-moon shone in at the windows, 
and even the most nervous person living would not have felt 
uncomfortable at being alone in the unlighted house. There 
was no basement to the building, which was only two stories 
high — long and low. It was thus planned to save stairs 
and extra work. The living rooms, kitchen, laundry, two 
rooms for the matron, and one for her helps, occupied the 
ground floor, and the upper story consisted entirely of the 
men's bedrooms and lavatories. 

The girls did not go upstairs that night, as they had left 
their wraps in the lobby. They had quite a collection of 
baskets of all shapes and sizes ; and as they came out laden 
with them, they laughingly compared themselves to " basket- 
women." They closed the door firmly after them, and had 
only proceeded a few yards when Claudia remarked how 
chilly it was. 

" Oh dear ! " exclaimed Eose, ^ you naughty girl, you 
have come away without your fur cape. Don't you remem- 
ber you put it on by Walter's especial request when we came 
out after dinner." 

'^ So I did. I cannot think how I came to forget it. I 
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remember now, I left it on the top of the piano. I will 
fetch it. Do hold my baskets until I come back." She 
heaped them upon Rose's pile, and began to run back towards 
the house. 

'* But you cannot get in," Rose called after her, stooping 
as she said so to pick up one or two baskets which had 
dropped. The wind blew one on to the top of a little bank 
by the side of the lane, whence it rolled down into a deep, 
dry ditch. It was an especial favourite of hers, so into the 
ditch she climbed after it, and as she picked it up out of 
the long grass, something — she knew not what — struck her 
to the earth. There was an awful sound as of thunder — a 
shock — a crash of broken glass. The air seemed full of dust 
and fire, and when she struggled blindly to her feet, thinking 
of earthquakes and the last judgment, she saw behind her the 
house they had just left — rocking — as if shaken from the 
foundation, in a lurid flame of fire, which shot up into the dear 
moonlit sky. Then all was still again, and darkened by 
thick black smoke, which hid the building from her sight. 
All around her lay bricks and plaster, rent timber, shattered 
glass — pieces of blackened wood and iron. She sank paralysed 
with terror to the ground, crouching, in an almost unconscious 
state, behind the friendly soft, green, bank which had saved 
her life. 

She was unable to speak or move. Her white trembling 
lips could not articulate the words she tried to utter, 
"Where is Claudia?" 




CHAPTEE XXVIL 

A MIDNIGHT DRIVE. 

RS. MARTIN, wrapped in her Paisley shawl, was 
jogging comfortably along the road in the dog- 
cart by the side of old Robert. After politely 
asking her whether she objected to smoking, and receiving 
a favourable reply, to the effect that it reminded her of the 
departed Mr. Martin, he lit a favourite briar-wood, filled with 
honey-dew, and gave himself up to poetical reflections, whilst 
his companion occasionally relieved her feelings by uttering 
a deep groan. 

"Don't take on more than you can help, mum," he 
remarked, philosophically, as he removed his pipe for a 
moment, and touched up the mare. '^ It never does no good^ 
under any circumstances, and is only lowering to them as has 
to sit beside yer." 

She suppressed her emotion as much as possible for the next 
quarter of a mile or so, and they drove on at a smart pace. 
They were just at the turn of the road leading to Conis- 
borough, when they heard a sound like thunder — the earth 
seemed to shake^ and the grey mare, usually a most reliable 
and steady-going animal, shied to such an extent that Mrs. 
Martin was thrown forward on to her knees in the front part 
of the dog-cart^ in which supplicatory attitude she remained 
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nntil dragged up by Robert, who then got down to pat the 
mare. 

"\Miatcvcr was thatl" she exclaimed, as soon as she 
could speak. '^ I am to have nothing but shocks this blessed 
nij^ht ! Talk about the country being peacefol — I can't say 
I find it 80. I wish I were safe in an omnibus. Please, Mr. 
Robert, I think I'll get out and walk, in case the horse 
kicks again." 

" It's a mare," remarked Robert, quietly re-seating himself, 
"and she didn't kick, she shied — a thing I scarcely ever 
knew her do before. That bang, whatever it was, startled 
her. It must have been something on the railway. Don't 
you go and flurry yourself now, mum. She's quiet enough, 
and we're just there. Woh, lass ! steady." 

He pulled up the next moment, to his companion's inex- 
pressible relief, at the iron gate of a neat white house, 
standing close to the road. There was no light to be seen 
from any of the windows, and perfect silence reigned around, 
broken only by the barking of a dog in the yard. 

"I'll get down and ring the bell," said Mrs. Martin, 
scrambling out as quickly as she cotdd, trembling in every 
limb. " Oh dear, dear ! I feel she's dead, by the look of 
the house," and she tugged vigorously at the gate belL A 
little time elapsed, during which the dog barked more furi- 
ously than ever, and presently an upper window was opened 
cautiously, from whence emerged the head of an elderly lady, 
in frilled night-cap and curl papers. 

" Who is there ? " she inquired, in a stem voice, retreating 
precipitately into the back-ground, at the sight of Robert 
seated in the dog-cart. 

" It's me, ma'am," explained Mrs. Martin, meekly ; " me 
come to see poor, dear Betsy. I'm her aunt from Graybrook." 

"What do you want with Betsy at this hour of the 
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night ?" replied the voice from the window ; " an hour when 
all respectable females ought to he in hed." 

" But, ma'am," remonstrated Mrs. Martin, ^* I have come 
because of the letter. I started off directly I got it, and I'm 
that upset now I scarcely know how to speak to you." 

" I really do not know what you are talking about, my 
good woman. What letter ! What do you mean ? " 

" Why, ma'am, I just had this letter," she explained, 
holding up the crumpled paper which she had kept tightly 
rolled up all the time in her hand, " telling me to come off 
quick, as Betsy had had a fit, and was very had, and I have 
made all the haste I could. Oh, don't tell me, I am too 
late." 

" I am afraid some one has been playing a heartless trick 
upon you," said the old lady, compassionately. " Your 
niece is in robust health, and sound asleep, no doubt ; but as 
you seem so much upset, I will wake her, and send her down 
to speak to you ; but mind do not keep her at the door more 
than two minutes." 

The window was instantly closed. Mrs. Martin stood 
bewildered, clinging to the little iron gate which led into the 
narrow strip of garden dividing the house from the road, and 
Robert indulged in a faint chuckle. 

" I believe it's you who have played me this trick, sir," 
she exclaimed, turning round upon him at the sound of that 
exasperating titter. 

" Me, mum, indeed ! Why, bless you, I did not even 
know you had a niece until you told me as we were acooming 
along. I shouldn't have thought you were old enough to 
have one grown up and in service. Truly I shouldn't ; and 
except for the pleasure of driving you, what do you suppose 
I should want to come into Conisborough at this hour for, 
after having put up the mare for the night and everything. 
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I wouldn't resort to subterfuge, even for the sake of your 
conipanv. It isn't my way. What I have to say or do I 
does boldly." 

'* I beg your pardon, sir," she replied, somewhat mollified 
by his compliments, '* but you shouldn't have laughed. It was 
that as aggravated me." 

" You didn't suppose I was laughing at you — ^nothing was 
further from my thoughts." The front-door was slowly un- 
barred, and the substantial form of Betsy appeared enveloped 
in a large shawl, doubtless to hide a somewhat incomplete 
toilette. Her hair was rough, and she looked very sleepy as 
she shuffled down to the gate to greet her aunt. 

" Lor', Betsy ! " (" Lor', aunt ! ") «* What a turn you have 
given me to be sure, and you are all right after all." 

" Oh yes, aunt ! Never better in my life. Who can 
have served you such a trick ? Let me look at the letter." 

The girl peered at the paper by the moonlight. 

" It ain't like any writing I've ever seen," she said ; " it's 
just like printing, every word of it, and none of the letters 
joined. I don't know any one who writes like that. It's no 
one here, that's very certain. Who brought it I " 

" A little boy." 

" What was he like ?" 

" I really should not know him, if I were to see him this 
minute. Boys of his age are all alike, I always think." 

" About what age r' 

"Oh, about eleven or twelve — perhaps not so much — I 
really cannot say. Well, I am thankful you are all right 
after all." 

Here a gentle tap from the inside of the bedroom window 
warned the ladies that the interview was exceeding the two 
minutes, so they kissed and parted. 

Mrs. Martin clambered up to her seat beside Robert^ de- 
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termined to face the perils of the homeward drive heroically. 
The mare was quiet enough then — the night was fine, the 
roads good, and no adventures befell them. Robert found 
the good lady a much more cheerful companion, now that 
her fears were allayed, than she had been on the way there, 
and they chatted afifably until they reached the village, when 
her prediction, that "she was to have nothing but shocks 
that night " appeared to be verified. Before they arrived at 
Moorlands they noticed an unusual stir about the place. 
Every one seemed to be up and hurrying along the road — 
men, women, and even children. 

" What's astir I " inquired Robert, pulling up as he over- 
took a group of men. Then they heard of the catastrophe 
that had occurred during their absence, exaggerated, of 
course, as those things always are, and made the most of. 
One man, who had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Martin, 
or who did not recognise her wrapped up in her shawl with 
her veil down over her face, calmly informed them that the 
"new matron" was buried in the ruins, and her body most 
likely cremated by that time. He also added that a young 
lady was killed too, but her body was recovered ; and another 
one was seriously injured — not expected to live. Altogether 
it was cheerful news, and she and Robert stared at each other 
for a moment in blank amazement. 

" Why, that must have been the explosion we heard on 
the road, "'he remarked, as he whipped up the mare, and 
followed the stream of people, impelled by a wild desire to 
be first on the scene of action. It was a sad sight for poor 
Mrs. Martin when she came in view of the wrecked home, 
where she had hoped to spend many peaceful years* of her 
life ; but still she felt very thankful that she was not lying 
beneath the ruins, as supposed by many. 

The whole front of the building was charred and blackened. 
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and all the windows were blown out, but one end had 
suffered considerably more than the other. The side occu- 
pied by the long sitting-room and matron's apartments was 
the least damaged, and the rooms on the other side of the 
front-door, consisting of the dining-room, kitchen, and 
laundry, were perfect wrecks, and the upper story was also 
blown down, whilst on the opposite side it was intact. The 
little crowd of villagers was pressing round the building, in 
spite of the excited remonstrances on the part of the single 
rural policeman, who was quite incompetent to restrain its 
eager curiosity. Vainly he warned them that the walls might 
fall upon them at any moment, they still would persist in 
peering in through the shattered casements, whilst some more 
adventurous spirits climbed inside. The word " djTiamite " 
was upon every lip, and great was the indignation expressed 
at the outrage. Help had already been telegraphed for from 
Doncaster, as it would be advisable to board up the place 
until it could be examined. One of the stablemen from 
Moorlands came up to Robert and told him that his master 
wished him to take Mrs. Martin there at once, if she had re- 
turned from Conisborough, adding that the servants would 
make her quite comfortable for the night. 

" Comfortable ! " echoed the poor woman, wringing her 
hands. " Most likely we shall all be blown up in our beds 
this very night. Oh dear, dear ! I always thought all the 
dynamite was kept in London, safe inside the Mansion- 
House." 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PRIVATE INQUIRIES. 

HEN Claudia ran back, upon the impulse of the 
moment, to fetch her cape, she had forgotten about 
the door being shut, and she did not think of it 
until reminded of the fact by Rose calling after her. She 
had by that time reached the house, and was vainly strug- 
gling to turn the door-handle. Then, as she was moving 
away, she noticed that the sitting-room window was open a 
little way. It was not two feet from the ground, and step- 
ping upon the narrow flower-border in front of it, which had 
been newly planted with evergreens, she pushed it up with 
a little difficulty, for it stuck against the wet paint, and knelt 
upon the broad window-sill, intending to get in by that means, 
and then to walk across the lobby into the dining-room, 
where she had left her cape. She was climbing on to the 
window-ledge at the moment Rose disappeared behind the 
bank in search of her basket, and the same shock, which ' 
struck her to the earth, precipitated Claudia headlong into 
the room against the table, which fell with a crash. She 
experienced a violent concussion — a sharp pain — a sensation 
as if a flash of lightning had struck her — a deafening sound 
like thunder rang in her ears — then came a feeling of 
suflbcation and faintness, and she knew nothing more, until 
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the found herself clasped by strong arms, her head leaning 
against some one's heaving breast, and the cool night-air 
blowing upon her temples; '* Thank Grod she lives" were 
the first words she heard, before she opened her eyes and 
looked into Walter Dacre's pale, agonised face, bending over 
hers, with an expression in it she would never forget as long 
as she lived. It was the thought of her peril that had first 
roused Rose from her stupor. At the sound of her brother's 
voice in the lane, a few minutes after the explosion, she 
made an efifort, picked herself up, and staggered towards him 
from her place of refuge behind the bank. She found to>her 
astonishment that she was not hurt at all — only stunned and 
slightly scratched by the earth and broken glass. Her first 
word was " Claudia,'' pointing to the smoking building. Her 
brother^ seeing that she was able to walk, rushed madly up 
to the house, bidding her keep back, as there might be 
another explosion; and, regardless of his own safety, he 
sprang in through one of the shattered windows, and began 
his search, dreading what he might find. A smoking heap 
of d(^bris, consisting of broken glass and crockery, shattered 
tables and benches, bricks, beams, and wood-work, filled up 
the kitchen and dining-room. He crossed the passage with 
difficulty, and went into the sitting-room, which was not so 
badly damaged, but still in great confusion, and there he 
found Claudia, in an unconscious state, upon the floor, hav- 
ing been hurled violently across the room, against the fallen 
table and benches. He feared the worst as he seized her 
and carried her out, without even stopping to look at her, 
for each moment spent within those walls was one of peril ; 
he dared not look into her face until he had borne her some 
distance along the lane, and round a turn in the road where 
Kose was waiting for him, too frightened even to speak. 
By that time several people had appeared upon the scene, 
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and many more were hurrying up, attracted by the noise. 
Amongst them was the doctor in his gig, just returning from 
visiting a patient. 

" I am glad to see you /'* exclaimed Dacre. " Help me at 
once, pray, with Miss Elmsley — I fear she is much hurt." 

"We will put her into the gig," he replied, promptly, 
"and take her home directly. Your sister too had better 
get in, and my servant will lead the horse gently. I will 
take his place behind." 

Carefully as they lifted Claudia, she fainted again as soon 
as she was moved, and the few minutes which elapsed before 
they could possibly reach Moorlands seemed like hours to 
those who anxiously watched her. After she was carried up 
to bed and restored to consciousness, Dr. Adams sent for his 
partner, and they made a careful examination, the result of 
which was the discovery of a broken arm and general shock 
to the system, but happily no more serious injuries ; and after 
the pain of setting the limb was over she was better than 
could have been expected. As may be imagined, there was 
not much sleep for any one that night in the house. Mab 
had jumped out of bed, startled by the noise of the explosion 
and subsequent commotion, and was with difficulty restrained 
by Miss Lawrence, from running out of doors in her night- 
dress. The excitement increased with the arrival of Claudia 
and the doctors. Then Mrs. Martin came in with Robert, and 
related her tale about her fruitless journey to Conisborough. 

" That letter was written to save your life," observed the 
cook. " You have to thank some one for that — perhaps the 
very man who blew up the place." 

'^Do you mean to insinuate that it's a friend of mine 
who's done it," said the poor woman, quite unnerved, and 
beginning to cry. " Why, I don't know a soul in the place 
besides Betsy ; and what motive cotdd anyone in Doncaster 
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have for doing such a thing, I ahould like to know ? Oh 
dear, I wish I had never come here at all !*' 

" Don't give way, ma'am, don't. Nobody suspects you, or 
anyone belonging to you," replied the cook, sympathetically. 
'^ Have a bit of supper now, and a glass of beer ; itll do you 
good, after your drive and all your flurry." 

The comfortable kitchen looked cheery, late though it was, 
and Mrs. Martin was at length prevailed upon to take a little 
light refreshment. The old butler and two maid-servants 
were there, besides the cook, all loud in their expressions of 
disgust at the outrage. 

" I hope the police 11 find the man out, whoever it is. I 
have my suspicions, Sarah, though it don't do to say." 

" And so have I," said the cook, meaningly. "Well, it'll all 
come out in a court of justice, that's certain; and I wouldn't 
care to be in his shoes. "VMiy, it might have been wholesale 
murder ; and it may be manslaughter now, if that poor dear 
young lady upstairs don't get better. She looked like death 
when she was brought in." 

"Supposing it had happened to-morrow night, in the 
middle of the concert," observed Mrs. Martin, sipping her 
beer. 

" Wouldn't that have been awful I Oh ! we have much to 
be thankful for after all. What a mercy those two poor 
young girls had not come yet from Doncaster ! they would 
have been killed in their beds, for sure." 

" Yes, that they would. Jane, go to bed, lass. What's 
the good of sitting there shivering^ looking as white as a 
ghost." This was addressed to the under-housemaid by the 
cook, and the girl slunk away. 

A good deal more gossip went on, until they heard their 
master shutting up the house ; and he called to them to retire 
as soon as they could, as he wished the house to be kept quiet. 
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Miss Lawrence — a kind-hearted, gentle creature — volun- 
teered to sit up with Claudia, prevailing at last upon Rose to 
take the rest she so much needed. It was not until every 
one was settled for the night, and he was alone, that Walter 
Dacre realised the disappointment and shock the afiair had 
been to him. 

He felt quite disheartened. It is indeed hard, when a 
man tries to do good to his fellow-creatures, to find that he 
has a secret enemy ready to frustrate his efforts. He wished 
well to every one. He had tried conscientiously to do his 
duty in a somewhat difficult position, and to be just to all. 
He had wronged no one, as far as he knew, either by word 
or deed ; and, as he lay tossing sleeplessly from side to side, 
until the small hours of the morning, he vainly puzzled his 
brains to try and think who was guilty — whether one person 
or several, and what could have induced them to resort to 
such violent means. Had it been a plot against his life, or 
was it merely one against his pet scheme just to vex him 1 
The letter to the matron looked as if the miscreant had not 
wished to take life — at least not hers. He could not under- 
stand it, and he shuddered as he thought of what might have 
been, had it happened only half-an-hour sooner than it did ; 
or, if it had taken place the following night, how terrible the 
consequences would have been to many. 

The familiar words, *^ In the midst of life we are in death," 
came home to him more forcibly than they had ever done 
before. Truly, in looking back upon the last year of his life, 
much had happened to him to change him in many ways. 
Wealth had come to him in a form which brought heavy re- 
sponsibilities with it, in the opinion of a thoughtful man. This 
alarming plot, too, which might possibly only be a prelude 
to others of a similar kind, was not encouraging to a recently 
installed landowner, and he was half inclined to wish himself 
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back again in his cosy chambers in the Temple, briefless, but 
light-hearted, even if holding too insignificant a position in 
the world to be worth the trouble and expense of blowing 
up with dynamite. The following morning a detachment of 
police and a detective arrived from Doncaster. 

The buUding was boarded up, and no one was allowed to 
enter it Behind one of the little short bushy shrubs, in 
^nt of the dining-room window, a policeman found one of 
those suspicious little square tin-boxes, with a fuse attached 
to it, which have recently been brought before the notice of 
the public in connection with sudden explosions. It' was 
immediately forwarded to Scotland Yard for inspection, 
where it now remains. 

The detective turned his attention to the note, making 
inquiries meanwhile amongst the villagers as to what 
strangers had lately been in the place and visited the new 
building. It was almost impossible to say. Many had come 
to Conisborough during the last week, as they were staying 
in Doncaster for the races, and it is an easy and favourite 
excursion from there. Some had friends living in the 
village, whom they had taken the opportunity of visiting — 
remaining over the Sunday, on which day a great number 
had walked over to look at the new lodging-house, for the 
little village of Graybrook happens to be one of the prettiest 
walks or drives from there ; commanding from the top of the 
hill a beautiful view of the surrounding country, and the 
hospitality of the Blue Boar is something quite beyond 
the average of a road-side inn. 

Mrs. Martin remembered several people asking to be allowed 
to look over the house, but they all appeared to belong to 
some one in the neighbourhood, and certainly none of them 
did the slightest thing calculated to arouse her suspicions in 
any way. Besides, most likely, the person who brought the 
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fatal tin-box had never been inside the place at all. How 
easily any one, especially at night, could just havo reached 
over the low iron railings and dropped it behind the ever- 
greens without attracting attention, even if somebody had 
been passing at the time, which was not likely, as it was a 
quiet lane at night. After many inquiries in Conisborough, 
at last a terrified small boy was induced to confess that he 
had taken the note to Mrs. Martin. His name was Johnny 
Stubbs, and he had only been a week in the place, where he 
was staying on a visit to his grandfather, who kept a small 
bootmaker's shop on the outskirts of the village. The boy 
lived at Rotherham, and, being delicate, he had come for 
change of air during the holidays. On the Wednesday 
evening, about nine o'clock, his grandmother sent him out 
with a jug to fetch the supper beer, and just as he was 
walking along the road, a gentleman spoke to him, and asked 
him the way to the station. He also asked him whether he 
lived there. 

He then inquired if he knew the way to Graybrook and 
Mr. Dacre's model lodging-house. It happened that he had 
been taken there on the Sunday by his grandfather for a 
walk, and, as it was a tolerably straight road, he replied that 
he did know the way. 

The gentleman then took a letter out of his pocket, and a 
shilling out of his purse, after first making him promise to 
go there directly with the note, and run all the way. Johnny 
felt anxious about the supper beer, and asked whether he 
could not fetch it first ; but that did not seem to suit the 
gentleman at all, who suggested that he should hide the 
jug in the hedge, in case he fell down and broke it, if he 
took it with him — he would be sure to find it there when 
he came back, and then he could fetch the beer. The magni- 
ficent offer of a shilling was too good to be refused, bo he hid 
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the jug underneath a bramble bush, ran full speed to Gray- 
brook, delivered the letter to Mrs. Martin without losing a 
moment's time, and had a good scolding when he at length 
appeared with the beer, for having been out so long. When 
asked whether he could describe the gentleman who had 
given him the note, he seemed quite at a loss. He thought 
he was tall, and wore dark clothes — ^he noticed that he had 
his coat collar turned up, wore his felt hat low down over 
his eyes, and carried a black leather bag ; but if he were to 
see him amongst a dozen others he was sure he could not 
pick him out. It was getting dusk when he stopped him, 
and they were both under the shadow of the trees. This 
was very unsatisfactory — in fact, no clue at all. Then 
inquiries were made at the station as to who had left 
Conisborough that night by the last train. As a rule the appear- 
ance of any stranger is noticed at the quiet little station, but, 
during that particular week, so many people had been coming 
and going, that the porters and stationmaster found it diffi- 
cult to remember. At last, by referring to the number of 
tickets taken, they came to the conclusion that there was one 
first-class passenger that night, four second, and six third. 

The third-class passengers were working people and small 
farmers going to stations at short distances along the line. 
The first-class passenger was a wealthy Manchester 
upholsterer who had been visiting friends in Conisborough, 
as had also the four second-class passengers. Amongst the 
latter, the stationmaster recognised James Sullivan, the late 
footman at Graybrook, who had been visiting his relations. 
The other three proved upon further enquiries to be a London 
solicitor, a country clergyman and his daughter, all of whom 
had come over for the day from Doncaster, Both these 
gentlemen being trampled upon in their respective pro- 
fessions — the clergyman having been deprived of his tithes 
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and glebe land, and the solicitor's costs having been cut 
down until no longer visible, by the improved laws of an 
enlightened government — they found it expedient to 
economise, by travelling second-class, leaving the 
Manchester upholsterer alone in his glory, as the solitary 
occupant of his first-class carriage, whilst they arranged 
themselves comfortably in a second, in company with the 
highly-respectable secretary of the Trades' Union Society 
from Sheffield, who chatted affably about the weather and 
the harvest. The question was who amongst all these 
people was the most likely to have given Johnny Stubbs 
the note, and to have been implicated in the plot? The 
world smiled upon the Manchester upholsterer, who, in 
return, beamed upon everyone with whom he came in 
contact. The clergyman and the solicitor, although crushed 
by the hand of tyranny, were both of the meek and long- 
suffering type of humanity, and not at all likely to wreak 
their vengeance upon mankind in general by blowing up 
model lodging-houses in peaceful villages. How about the 
secretary of the Trades' Union Society? Was this the 
especial mission he had been sent to fulfil by the Political 
Association of Sheffield ? The detective appeared to think 
that perhaps that respected gentleman's business and move- 
ments had better be enquired into a little. Meanwhile 
a good deal of gossip, through the medium of servants, 
reached his cars respecting his dismissal from Giaybrook by 
Mr. Dacre a few months ago — his sneering remarks made 
lately about the new scheme — his speech in the tap-room of 
the Blue Boar, and a few other little details which caused 
him to decide to arrest him on suspicion. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

OONVALUSCBNCE. 

K. and Mrs. Dacre returned from Scotland as soon as 
they possibly could after hearing the startling news. 
It would have been impossible to have kept it from 
them, as already " Dynamite outrage at Graybrook " appeared 
in all the papers. Mrs. Dacre was so thankful to find that 
there was no loss of life, that she quite overlooked the fact 
of her best dinner-service being smashed to atoms — which 
calamity Rose announced to her soon after her arrival, 
trembling with guilt as she did so. She was much concerned 
about Claudia, and greatly distressed. Her arm, however, 
was progressing most favourably, and the doctors assured 
them all that at present there was no cause for anxiety. At 
her especial request the news of the accident had been kept 
from her parents. She so much dreaded any shock to her 
father in his present state of health. Knowing that they 
would soon see the account in the papers. Rose had written 
at once to say that they were all alive and well. Unfortun- 
ately it was Claudia's right arm that was broken, so she could 
not write herself. When Mrs. Dacre came home she told 
her that she should feel much better satisfied if she would 
consent to her telling Mrs. Elmsley that her arm was hurt, 
so that she was obliged to keep it in a sling, which she did, 
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also kindly expressing a hope that she and Mr. Elmsley would 
come and visit them before the end of her stay, so that she could 
return with them. They would gladly have started at once for 
Yorkshire. They felt anxious about Claudia, in spite of the 
kind precautions taken to keep the truth from them, as an 
account of her accident and miraculous escape had appeared 
in some of the papers. Although the name was not mentioned, 
they felt sure that the " visitor at Moorlands " was no other 
than herself ; but just in the midst of all this Major Elmsley's 
regiment was ordered out to the Soudan. He had but a few 
days to prepare before joining his ship at Southampton, and 
as they had been such a short time at Rose Bank, they now 
felt that they must stay with him until the last. They 
might, perhaps, never meet again. Lady Ijascelle tried to 
persuade Stella to stay with her until her husband's return, 
but she insisted upon going as far as Alexandria with him, 
even if impossible to go further. When Claudia heard of 
Dick's sudden departure, she burst into tears. She could 
not travel up to wish him " good-bye," or even write to him. 
She was in great distress. He knew now about the broken 
arm, and much regretted that he could not spare time to 
travel down to Yorkshire, but that was impossible ; so he 
could only write a kind, affectionate letter to his sister, bidding 
her a fond farewell. She reproached herself for having left 
him during his short stay in England, and she began to 
think that perhaps after all she had misjudged Stella, 
especially when she heard that she insisted upon going with 
him. It really did not look as if she wanted to run away 
from him, did it ? Stella also wrote a kind little note, ex- 
pressing much sorrow at her accident, and bidding her 
good-bye, but making no allusion to the past in any way. 
She asked Rose to write answers to both letters at her 
dictation, which she readily did ; but of course, under the 
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circumstances, she could say nothing to Stella about asking 
her forgiveness for having spoken as she had done to her the 
day they had sheltered under the willow. Thus they parted 
with a cloud between them, which could not be cleared away 
then, whatever might happen in the future. Nearly a 
fortnight elapsed before Mr. and Mrs. IQmsley were able to 
come to Moorlands. In the first place, they waited to see 
the last of Dick and Stellfi ; and then they felt obliged, as a 
matter of courtesy, to stay at Kose Bank until the Murrays 
returned from Switzerland to thank them for their kindness in 
lending their son the house. There were one or two slight 
breakages to be repaired — a few missing wine-glasses to replace, 
as is invariably the case after living in another person's house, 
but beyond these trivialities no misfortunes occurred, and 
they had the satisfaction of hearing Mrs. Murray express her 
approval of the state in which she found the house upon her 
return — a bliss accorded to but few fortunate beings upon 
this earth after enjoying the privilege of taking a gentleman's 
furnished house for the season ! Perhaps it was just as well 
that their journey was delayed in this way, as by the time 
they arrived Claudia was looking much better ; and although 
her arm was still in splints, she was up and about the house 
again. Her cheek had been severely cut by some of the 
broken glass, which had at first been a disfigurement, but 
that too had healed without leaving a scar ; so, all things 
considered, there was nothing in her appearance to alarm her 
parents when she came out into the garden to meet them on 
tlieir arrival. Walter Dacre had given up all thoughts of 
the Engadine for the present, whilst the inquiries were going 
on. The detective had informed him a week ago, that 
through questioning and overhearing conversations amongst 
the servants, he had discovered an important clue towards 
the identity of the villain, but he thought it would be 
necessary to oflfer a reward to obtain the evidence he wanted. 
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Accordingly, a reward of £20 was oflfered by Mr. Dacre for 
information which would lead to his conviction. Then Jane, 
the under-housemaid at Moorlands, came forward in con- 
junction with a young man with whom she was keeping 
company — a farm-labourer called Tom Stiles, who was to 
have been one of the inmates of the lodging-house — and 
confessed that on the night of the explosion, about nine 
o'clock, they had met surreptitiously in the lane, and, hearing 
footsteps, had hidden behind the same bank which had 
sheltered Kose until the person they heard had passed. 
They could see him perfectly, although the bushes and 
brambles screened them from sight. It proved to be James 
Sullivan, who was well known to both of them. He was 
carrying a large coat or ulster under his arm, and a black 
travelling bag in his hand, and just before he reached the 
house he lit what Jane and her lover supposed to be a pipe. 
He only went as far as the dining-room window, and, as they 
thought, leant over the railings to look in, as if expecting 
some one to come out. The blind was down, and they could 
see the figures of people moving about inside the room. He 
then turned away and walked rapidly back along the lane. 
It never struck either of them at the time that he had 
dropped anything behind the shrubs. The tin case had no 
doubt been concealed beneath the coat which he carried. 
As they passed the house afterwards Jane stooped to pick up 
what she first thought to be a new sixpence lying close to the 
railings, but which proved to be simply a bright metal button 
stamped with the name of Burton, Sheffield. Tom Stiles 
made some joke about the happy time when she would have 
to sew on his buttons for him, and she put it into her pocket, 
saying, that it might be useful some day. That button was 
taken possession of by the detective, who, when he subse- 
quently visited Mr. Sullivan's lodgings in Sheffield, found 
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some pretext for examining his clothes during his absence, 
and on the last new pair of trousers, recently purchased from 
one of the leading tailors in the town, which had been worn 
upon the occasion of his visit to Graybrook, was the usual 
number of buttons^ save one, all marked Burton, Sheffield, 
but the missing one was replaced by a black one sewn on 
since by the landlady. The detective then took possession 
of the trousers, and also of Sullivan, who had to undergo an 
examination before a magistrate in Sheffield, before whom 
Jane and Tom Stiles repeated their evidence. It was proved 
that he had left the lodge at Graybrook Hall, where he had 
been spending a few days with his old mother between eight 
and nine o'clock upon the evening in question — in good time, 
as he said, to walk leisurely down into Conisborough and 
catch the last train. Mr. and Mrs. Jameson were spending 
the day with relations in Spotborough, consequently his 
brother Pat was wanted to drive them ; so he had no one to 
see him off from the station, for Mrs. Sullivan was stout and 
rheumatic, and excepting going to church on Sundays when 
she felt able, she seldom indulged in further exercise beyond 
opening the gates at Graybrook Hall. These facts, in con- 
junction with the missing button and the evidence of Jane, 
Tom Stiles, and the boy who took the note, justified the 
magistrate in committing James Sullivan for trial at the 
next York assizes. The worst feature in the case was, that 
when he dropped the tin case he must have known that there 
were people in the house at the time. Jane was severely 
censured by her fellow-servants for not "speaking out" 
before, and altogether she had not a very enviable existence 
just then. She had not "spoken out" sooner for two 
reasons. In the first place, she did not want anyone to know 
that she had met Tom Stiles in the lane that night, as she 
was not supposed to be out ; and then, as soon as he heard 
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about a reward being offered, he bade her " hold her tongue " 
until the bills were posted up making sure of it, and they 
would share it between them. She was a young, foolish, 
ignorant girl, and did not think that she was doing anything 
mean or dishonourable by keeping a " silence " which would 
indeed prove " golden " in the end. 

A widowed pork-butcher in Conisborough had lately 
been paying his addresses to her, and her aunt, the cook at 
Moorlands, did her utmost, for the sake of the respectability 
of the family and Jane's interests, to encourage the match 
and snub Tom Stiles ; but the widower was fat and bald, 
with six red-haired children, and Jane remained true to her 
first love, managing to see him sometimes in spite of her 
aunt's vigilance. 

On that particular evening, the servants were all very busy 
preparing the supper which was to be given the next night in 
the lodging-house— the cook especially — and in the midst of 
her preparations she asked her niece to run into the garden 
to pick some bay leaves, which she required for flavouring 
the custards. Happily for Jane, the bay-tree grew on the 
other side of the long kitchen-garden, which was some little 
distance from the house, so it was a good excuse for a few 
minutes' conversation with Tom Stiles, who happened to look 
over the garden wall just at that critical moment. Jane 
was never sent out again after dusk to pick bay leaves ! Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmsley were very grateful to the Dacres for 
their kindness and warm-hearted hospitality. They were 
thoroughly enjoying their visit, particularly as that part of 
the country was new to both of them. 

One morning they started soon after breakfast, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Dacre, to visit the castle — Rose preferring to stay 
at home with Claudia, who had not yet been beyond the 
garden and meadows. It was a fine fresh morning in the 
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first days of October. Tlie girls were sitting in the old- 
fashioned, low-ceilinged drawing-room, which opened with 
French windows on to the verandah. It was a quaint, cosy 
room — not too grand for daily use; every chair in it was 
comfortable, and there was always a scent about it of dried 
rose-leaves and lavender from the large china bowls and 
vases, besides the perfume from the living flowers in the 
jardiniers. Claudia looked ratjier fragile and pale as she 
leant back in her easy-chair, with the injured arm still in a 
sling, and the other one lying listlessly upon her lap. Eose 
was busy working some slippers for he^r fiance^ Mr. Falkland, 
who was shortly expected on a visit. 

The maid came in just then, and delivered a message from 
Mrs. Jameson, to the effect that she was confined to her 
room with neuralgia, and would be glad if Mrs. Dacre could 
go and see her. 

" What a pity mamma is out ! " remarked Kose. " Poor 
Mrs. Jameson always gets so low-spirited now, if she is not 
quite well. I really think I had better go and see her. 
Shall you mind very much, dear, if I leave you alone for a 
little while this morning with some books?" 

" Indeed, no. I think you ought to go. I would so 
much rather that you did." 

" Say I will be round directly," she said to the maid, as 
she left the room to get ready. It was not many minutes 
before she returned, dressed for her walk, bringing with her 
two or three books, which she placed upon a little table by 
Claudia's side. 

"Good-bye, dear," she said, kissing her. "I will not 
stay long. Be sure to ring for anything you want ; " and she 
flew off through one of the French windows. 

It was such a lovely morning that Claudia left it open for 
a while to enjoy the fresh air. She was not feeling very 
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strong or clicerful. Whenever she was alone, and had time 
to think, her thoughts strayed away to Jocelyn Fane and her 
wrecked hopes. She felt troubled, too, at not having seen 
her brother again ; and she was sure that he had thought her 
cold for leaving him to visit friends, when she knew' how 
uncertain his stay in England was. She knew that her visit 
could not be prolonged many more days — she had already 
stayed much longer than had at first been intended, and she 
and her mother had only the day before been talking about 
their return home, as she would soon be able to use her arm 
as usual, and they did not like to encroach upon the Dacre^s 
hospitality. She was picturing to herself the old life at 
Bruges. AVTiat would it be in its daily monotony without 
the dream that she had cherished, which, in its illusion, 
had made everything about her bright ? 

She would miss Stella's companionship too. Only such a 
little while ago they had been so much to each other, and 
she had believed her to be almost perfect ! Now, how changed 
all would be ! In the midst of her wandering thoughts, she 
had taken up mechanically the first book that lay beside her, 
scarcely noticing the title ; and, as it rested upon her lap, two 
or three large tears rolled down upon its open pages, A 
shadow appeared before the window. It was a substantial 
shadow ; and presently Walter Dacre pushed back the open 
half of the casement to its widest extent, and stepped into 
the room. 

" All alone. Miss Elmsley ! " he exclaimed, seating him- 
self opposite to her. " Why, how is that ?" 

" Rose has just gone to see Mrs. Jameson, who is not well. 
The others have driven to Conisborough, and I suppose Mab 
is with Miss Lawrence ; but I am quite right and comfortable, 
thank you." 

He noticed the tears upon her cheeks, which she hurriedly 
wiped away. 
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**I am afraid you are reading a melancholy book," he 
remarked, taking the open volume from her lap as he spoke. 
It happened to be the Pickwick Papers. " Have the woes 
of Mrs. Bardell been too much for you ; or was it Mrs. Leo 
Hunter's * Ode to an Expiring Frog,' that upset you ? " 

*' Neither," she replied, smiling through her tears. " I was 
not thinking of the book. I must be nervous through being 
indoors so long. I have scarcely ever been ill since I was a 
child, so I am not accustomed to the life of an invalid — 
indeed, that is all." 

'' Come out now, and take a little turn with me in the 
garden. I am sure it will do you good this fine morning." 

He took up a warm shawl which lay beside her on the 
couch, and wrapped it tenderly round her. They stepped 
out from beneath the shady verandah into the bright sun- 
shine. The sharp, clear air was exhilarating, and drove 
away gloomy thoughts with'eaich breath. They crossed the 
flower-garden, now gay with chrysanthemums of many hues, 
and went through a little shrubbery leading into the orchard. 
It was very quiet there — there appeared to be no one about. 
The turf was strewn thickly with brown and yeUow leaves, 
falling rapidly from the scanty boughs of the fruit-trees, 
long since stripped of their golden stores. Upon a few 
of the trees some winter pears and russet apples were left to 
ripen where they hung, as tempting prey for the birds. 

A lively goldfinch was singing his farewell song to 
summer from the topmost branch of a crooked old apple- 
tree, where he and his mate had built their nest for several 
successive years. The tree conveniently overhung the hedge, 
and a bed of thistles, the feathery seed of which was their 
favourite food. Satan sat below licking his paws, with his 
wicked amber eyes fixed upon the bird. 

"How peaceful and pleasant it is here!" said Claudia, 
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looking over the hedge at the view beyond; "I shall often 
think of it when I am back at Bruges, amongst the dreary 
old grey streets and courtyards." 

" Shall you be sorry to leave us ?" enquired her companion, 
leaning against the gnarled, lichen-covered trunk of an apple- 
tree, and frightening away the cat. 

"Indeed I shall," she replied, eagerly; "and I shall never 
forget all your kindness to me. Mr. Dacre," she continued, 
hesitating a little, "I do not feel as if I have said nearly 
enough to you, to thank you*for the risk you ran that night 
in taking me out of the falling house. What can I say to 
you to express what I fcel about it? Do, please, believe 
that I am deeply grateful — and I have felt so sorry for you 
too, through all this trouble. I have never yet had an 
opportunity of telling you so." 

It was true that they had.^een very little of each other 
lately, and certainly never oeen alone together; for, since 
Claudia had left her room, she had been constantly in the 
company of her parents, or some of the family. She was 
glad of this occasion to express her sympathy, for it is so 
much easier to talk to anyone without listeners. 

" Do not speak of thanks," he answered ; " but it is sweet 
to me to know that I have your • sympathy. I wish you 
would let me give you mine, for I am sure you have some 
trouble on your mind. Can I help you in any way? Excuse 
my mentioning it, but I heard something from Rose about 
\ Mr. Morton having been refused lately. Are you regretting 
your decision? Is that troubling you?" 

"Oh no ; I never even think of it," she sajd, blushing 
slightly, but looking straight into his eyes, in a way which 
convinced him that she was speaking the truth. 

" No 1 Then I am quite wrong altogether, and I thought 
I had been clever for once, although I am no clairvoyant. 
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Can it possibly be because you are sorry to leave us ? Oh, 
Claudia, if I could only think so !" He came close to her, 
and looked earnestly into her face. " Could you be happy 
here always % Could you make Graybrook your home some 
day? Tell me, may I hope for your love; if, as you say, 
Mr. Morton is really nothing to you?" 

She started violently, and drew back a few paces, leaning 
against the stem of a tree for support. 

"I have startled you !" he exclaimed. " Oh, do not look 
at me like that. You are shocked, perhaps^ that I should 
dare to speak of love so soon ; and, believe me, I should not 
have done so, only I fear if I do not tell you now, I shall 
lose you for ever. You are going away soon, and someone 
will be sure to take you from me. Claudia, darling, you can 
never know how much I have suffered. I loved you from 
the moment you stood by me showing me the pictures in the 
church at Bruges, but duty and honour prevented me from 
telling you so then. I could not draw back from my 
engagement ; and, as Heaven is my judge, I did not fail in 
my duty to my wife. She never guessed my secret, and never 
would, had we been destined to spend our lives together; 
but, now I am free, I will not, for the sake of conventionality, 
lose my only chance of happiness. I would not dream of 
asking you to do anything unbecoming ; or would I myself 
wish to show the slightest disrespect to the memory of the 
one who is gone. Only give me your promise. Say you love 
me, and let it be a secret between us for the present. I will 
speak to your mother, if you like. I am sure she will keep 
our counsel." 

The girl was so thoroughly taken by surprise that she was 
almost speechless. She had never looked upon Walter Dacre 
in the light of a possible lover, and certainly never dreamed 
that he cared for her. When she had first met him, she 
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knew that he belonged to another; and, since his recent 
widowhood, she had always imagined him grieving for the 
one who had been taken from him. Women are supposed by 
some people to have an intuitive perception of the fact, if they 
are in the company of a man who loves them. I think even 
instinct errs now and then upon those occasions, or they 
would not lose their hearts as easily as they do for nothing ! 

In this particular case Claudia really had not the slightest 
suspicion of the state of Walter Dacre*s feelings. They had 
scarcely ever been left alone together. He was always kind 
and attentive to her, but not more so than any man would 
naturally be to a girl visiting at his father's house. Perhaps, 
if her mind had not been so preoccupied with the image of 
another, she might have noticed little signs, tones, and 
glances, to which she had, in truth, been blind. Now she 
stood trembling and hesitating — almost frightened at the 
sound of her own voice, when she answered in faltering 
accents, " I cannot ! Oh, do not ask me for what I cannot 
give. 

" You mean that you do not love me," he said, looking 
very sad. " Do you then dislike me ; or what is the reason, 
if you care for no one else % " 

" I have cared," she murmured ; " it would not be right of 
me to deceive you. I like you, and admire you more than 
any one I have ever known ; but as for love — a girl cannot 
change all at once, can she, when she has given her heart to 
some one for a whole year % — even though she knows she will 
never see him again." 

" But why ? " inquired Walter, in a low voice. " What 
do you mean % It is Mr. Morton then after all." 

" Oh ! no, no. Do not ask me about it. It is not Mr. 
Morton. It is some one else I met in London; but please do 
not ask me anything about it ? " 
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*' I will not if it grieves you. I suppoBe, then, all I can do 
is to wish you every happiness, and I do indeed truly. My 
life is broken — I feel now that I would much rather have 
been crushed by the falling walls the night of the explosion — 
my troubles would have been over now. Oh, Claudia! 
when I carried you on to that bank, and watched you open 
your eyes, and knew that you lived, I felt indeed that Grod 
had been good to me. I thought of years of happiness to 
come. I felt a kind of certainty that we should spend our 
lives together. How foolish I was! How little I knew; 
but I will not trouble you with all this. Try and forget it, 
and let us at least be friends. I hear Rose calling you — ^you 
had better go back to the house." 

She ran as quickly as she could, without raising her eyes 
from the ground, and left him standing alone in the orchard. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

CONFESSIONS. 

ONDERS will never cease ! " exclaimed Rose, one 
morning after breakfast, before any one bad left 
tbe table but Mrs. Dacre, who had just been 
called out to speak to the gardener. She always had the 
advertisement sheet of the Times laid beside her plate, whilst 
the other half, which it was Mab's especial duty to cut, was 
placed by her at her father's end of the table. 

She took no interest in politics, but she did in births, 
deaths, and marriages, and she was just going to look through 
the list, according to custom, when she was called away, so 
Rose eagerly seized the paper instead. 

" On the 4th," she read aloud, " at St. John's, Clapham, 
Jocelyn Fane, younger son of Reginald Fane, Esq. of Fane 
Court, Hampshire, to Louisa-Amelia, daughter of the late 
John Jenkins, Esq. of Estremadura Villa, Clapham." 

* * The last news I should have expected to hear this morning ! " 

"Why are you so surprised?" inquired Mrs. Elmsley. 
" I suppose that is your friend, Mr. Fane, who came to see 
us in Bruges once or twice, and an exceedingly nice young 
man I thought him. So very agreeable and intelligent, and 
so musical too. He is an artist, is he not ? Do you know 
the lady he has married ? " 

209 
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" Indeed^ I do not I never even heard of her — at leaat 
now I come to think of it — I believe I did hear Mr. Fane 
once mention those Jenkinses, and laugh about them ; but 
th^y are people no one knows. I should not think that thej 
could know much about him either. I suppose the girl has 
money. Well, no doubt, he has come to the conclusion that 
it was better to settle down at last, and we shall hear of him 
next as president of a 'Young Men's Social Improvement 
Society' at Clapham." 

''I should certainly advise him to begin housekeeping, 
cither in that neighbourhood, or somewhere a little further 
out, where society gossip will not reach the ears of his wife," 
observed Walter Dacre, in a satirical tone, unlike his general 
manner of speaking. 

** Indeed ! " remarked Mrs. Elmsley, looking rather mysti- 
fied. '* He appeared to me to be so gentlemanly and clever, 
besides being so well-connected, that although he told me he 
was poor, I should have thought, in his position, he would 
have had no difficulty in making a nice match. It is a pity 
if he has married any one who is not exactly a lady." 

"I don't suppose," replied Walter, "that this is by any 
means Mr^ Fane's first venture in the matrimonial line. In 
fact, I may say that I know it is not ; but girls in a good 
position are apt to have fathers or guardians who inquire 
into things, and are more particular about settlements and 
other little matters than I fear this Mrs. Jenkins has been. 
I believe these people have plenty of money, and, living 
somewhat *out of the world,' no doubt they consider an 
alliance with Mr. Fane a most desirable thing !" 

At that moment he looked across the table at Claudia. 
Her eyes were fixed upon her plate, but her face was deadly 
pale, even to the lips, and its expression told him something 
which he learnt without the gift of " thought reading." 
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" I am sure your arm is paiuful this morning, my child," 
said Mr. Dacre, senior, looking from behind his sheet of the 
TimeSf and interrupting the conversation. 

'* It is just a little," she replied, glad of an excuse to move, 
as all eyes were turned upon her. 

" Let us go into the morning-room," said Rose, " and then 
you can lie upon the couch." 

They moved away from the table, and Claudia recovered 
herself in time to prevent further remarks upon her appear- 
ance. She lay down for a little while, under pretence of 
reading a book, whilst the others made their various arrange- 
ments for the day. The gentlemen went out with their dogs 
and guns. Mr. Elmsley was not much of a sportsman, as 
he was not strong enough to walk far over turnips and 
stubble, .but he liked to go part of the way with the others, 
and return when he began to feel tired. The ladies went 
for a drive, and Rose persisted in turning the conversation 
upon the news of the morning, which was a little trying for 
Claudia. It had seemed like the death-knell of all her 
hopes. Since Stella's departure vague dreams had arisen in 
her mind of the possibility of meeting Jocelyn Fane again, 
or hearing from him. After the first excitement of her 
anger had passed away, her mind had dwelt more upon the 
happiness of their former meetings than upon the pain of 
the last. Again and again she had recalled conversations, 
looks, and speeches, which had taken place during the happy 
hours spent together by the canal, or during stolen moments 
on the balconies of London drawing-rooms. She thought 
perhaps that he was only waiting for a little time to pass 
over before he asked lier to forgive him. She had not 
quite made up her mind whether she would or not — not just 
at first — ^but as time went on — well, women are weak if they 
love deeply, and worse crimes than flirtalion have been for- 
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given before now. Now all hope was at an end forever. 
He belonged to someone else, and she must not even think 
of him. She had a strong sense of honour, and she was 
determined to conquer her feelings. A conflict against her 
rebellious heart was going on then, as thej were driving 
along the pretty country roads — she leaning back in the lux- 
urious barouche, apparently calm and quiet, whilst the others 
chatted about the marriage, and upon a variety of other 
topics. When they came to a wood Rose wished to get out 
to gather ferns, and Claudia offered to help her. Whilst 
the girls rambled off, the two mothers remained in the 
carriage, as Mrs. Dacre wanted to drive on a little farther to 
show Mrs. Elmsley a particular view from the top of a hill, 
intending to pick them up on their return. 

It was a thick wood, still green in places, with large 
hollies contrasting prettily against the red and brown foliage 
that remained upon the trees. The ground was quite a little 
forest of faded yellow bracken, and the narrow, winding 
paths were strewn ankle-deep with fallen leaves. Eose had 
a trowel and basket with her, and they began their search 
beneath the brown sticks and leaves, for the delicate fronds 
of the oak fern, which she was going to transplant to her 
rockery. Claudia was to take some home too, in memory 
of her visit. She could not do anything in tlie way of dig- 
ging on account of her arm ; she could only search for the 
finest roots and point them out to Rose. They had nearly 
filled the basket when they heard the sound of a gun. 

"Oh, I believe they are shooting close by here to-day!" 
exclaimed Eose. "I hope they will not mistake us for 
pheasants. That gun sounded rather near. They are 
amongst Potter's mangel-wurzels, most likely on the other 
side of the wood." 

She hurried on in that direction, Claudia following, and 
then she peeped through the holly hedge. 
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"Yes, there they are!" she exclaimed, calling to her 
father, who came up and asked her not to startle the birds. 

They had evidently done a good deal of execution in the 
time, as the keeper appeared to be laden with spoil. 

"You are some distance from home," remarked Mr. 
Elmsley, looking at the basket and the ferns. 

"Yes; but we are driving. Our mothers have gone 
on to the top of the hill to look at the view, and will soon 
come back for us. You seem tired. I think you had better 
drive home with us," she suggested. 

" I really think I will, if there is room." 

"Then," said Mr. Dacre, addressing Claudia, "I think 
you young ladies ought to stay with us, and help us with the 
luncheon, if Mr. Elmsley will not stop to eat his share. 
Will you? It is a fine, bright day, and mild for the season." 

She looked at Bose. 

" I should like it very much if you would," she replied, 
quickly. " I might tell Robert to fetch us all afterwards in 
the waggonette — shall I, papa?" 

" By all means ; but the matrons must be waiting for you 
now. You had better guide Mr. Elmsley through the wood, 
and then come back here — just at this spot — ^in time for 
luncheon ; but do keep away from the hedge, and don't rustle 
the branches." 

They saw Mr. Elmsley comfortably settled in the barouche 
which was waiting on the road, and then returned to their 
fern-hunting, until the hour fixed for the midday meal. 
They found the two gentlemen already waiting for them at the 
trysting-place, and the food daintily spread out beneath the 
shelter of the holly hedge, by the attentive keeper, who had 
retired into the back-ground with the dogs and guns. 

It was a pleasant little luncheon, and would have been 
more so if Claudia had not felt rather constrained in the 
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immediate presence of Walter Dacre, after his speech in the 
orchard a few days previously. He had made one or two 
vain attempts since, to speak to her alone, but she had care- 
fully avoided a iete-a4ete, never a very difficult thing to do, 
when there are several people in the house. 

Mr. Dacre was always genial and chatty, and upon this 
occasion he sustained the conversation principally himself, 
as soon as his hunger was appeased. Then the dogs had to 
be fed, with one or two very small bones, at Claudia's especial 
request. 

" We have had our sport for to-day, I think ; so it does not 
matter," he remarked, helping himself to another glass of 
sherry. " We have done very well too. You shall see the 
contents of the bags presently, Claudia." 

" Oh, please, I would so much rather not !" she exclaimed, 
shrinking at the idea of the bleeding birds, with their 
feathers rumpled, and bright eyes dimmed, who only a few 
moments before had been on the wing — their glorious 
plumage shining like emeralds, gold, and ameythst^ in the 
happy sunlight. 

Rose laughed. 

" I remember when I used to feel like that, but now I 
have grown hard-hearted. After all, it is no worse than 
killing a barn-door fowl, which is done, as a matter of course, 
every day of our lives. In fact, their sufferings are over 
sooner, if they are well hit. I would rather be shot than 
have my neck wrung !" 

" You shall see them on the table then," said Mr. Dacre ; 
" and that will not be so heart-rending, will it ? I suppose 
we must be moving now. It so very soon gets chilly and 
dusk, and we have a good walk before we can meet the 
waggonette. We will go back through the wood. I think 
it is easier walking there than over mangel-wurzel and 
ploughed fields." 
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They began to retrace their steps. Walter was unusually 
silent, and Eose and her father seemed to have all the 
conversation to themselves, as they walked on side by side 
chatting merrily. Mr. Dacre had a good deal to say about 
his visit to Scotland and his sport there ; and Claudia tried, 
as far as the narrow thorny paths would admit of it, to keep 
by their side, and put in a word now and then. Anything 
better than to be left behind with Walter. Of course a 
bramble caught her dress — they always do in woods! It 
clung to her persistently, and he stooped to extricate her— 
his father smiling a little when made aware of the situation, 
and, passing on, recollecting that in his young days one 
person always used to manage blackberry branches better 
than two. There was no help for it now. That blackberry 
bush was most obstinate, and would not come away as soon 
as might have been expected. The others were out of sight, 
and in her agitation Claudia did not at first notice that her 
companion had struck into a side-path — not the one by 
which they had come ! She hurried along exclaiming, 
breathlessly, 

" Where are the others ?" 

"Stay a moment," he said. "You will only be caught 
again if you hurry on like that. Surely you are not afraid 
of me, are you, Claudia ?" 

" No ! oh no." 

" It may be very long before we meet again. I have at 
last arranged to start, the day after to-morrow, for my long- 
talked of trip. It is too late for the Engadine, so we have 
changed our plans, and my friend and I are going further 
south instead. The worst of it is, we shall just be coming 
back to England at the most unpleasant season ; but I ieel I 
should like to be here in time for the York assizes next 
month. In fact, I suppose I must. If I had only myself 
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to consider, I would much rather have stayed here now until 
Sullivan's trial was over, and then have wintered in Rome or 
the Biviera ; but I have kept my friend waiting too long as 
it is. He itf in the law, and must be back in town by the 
end of the vacation, so I feel I ought to go now." 

" I am sure a change will do you good after all this worry," 
she replied, rather timidly. '* I hope that dreadful man will 
be punished as he deserves. I cannot bear to think of what 
might have happened. Shall you build up the lodging-house 
again after all ? It will be a great expense, will it not ?" 

''It is not, fortunately, so much damaged as we at first 
imagined. Only one of the outer walls is unsafe. It is very 
strange how partially dynamite often does its work ; but I 
suppose, like everything else, it will soon attain perfect 
success, and there will be no more miraculous escapes. As 
to the expense of rebuilding — it is merely the question of a 
few hundreds — ^but I feel disheartened now. Why should 
I do it?" 

"Oh, Mr. Dacre, it is not like you to talk about being 
disheartened. You have been so brave and cheerful through 
all this. I do not know another man who would have borne 
up as you have done. I heard all about your directing the 
men and making arrangements for everyone's comfort and 
safety in the midst of so much confusion. Do not lose heart 
now." 

"I did not, until you told me what you did the other 
morning in the orchard. It is you only who can give me 
life or hope to do anything now, Claudia — listen to me. I 
believe I read a secret in your face this morning, when Hose 
announced the fact of Jocelyn Fane's marriage. Is it 
possible that he was the man 1 Do not be ashamed to tell 
me, dear, if it was. Why should you % You told me it was 
someone. Have I guessed rightly?" 
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" You will never tell any one, will you, if I answer you 
now r 

"Never, truly." 

" Yes it was. We met in Bruges, and afterwards in London, 
and I thought — I thought for a whole year that he cared for 
me." 

" He told you so, I suppose." 

" Yes." 

"Had he promised to marry youl — but perhaps I am 
asking too much." 

" No — ^not exactly — ^but I thought he meant it ; and he 
asked me not to tell anyone what he said," she replied, getting 
rather confused in her statements. 

"Never mind. I understand exactly — the scoundrel — I 
should like to kick him. Claudia, I know, for a certainty, 
that he never would, or could, have made you happy. It is 
for the best, child, and you will live to think so. I pity the 
woman he has married, whoever she may be. He has 
made more than one wretched in lus life, and I am thankful 
that you have been saved from him. I will tell you some 
thing now that I overheard on the beach at Ostend, the night 
after I had seen you off from the station." 

He told her part of the conversation he had listened to 
between Fane and Mrs. Stormont. 

** It does seem strange," she answered ; " and yet he appear- 
ed to take no interest in her when she sang at Lady Lascelle's. 
I thought it was nothing after all but idle gossip." 

" I fear it is more, from what I have since heard — however 
time will prove; but if we are never even to meet again 
after to-morrow, I shall feel thankful that it was not your 
name coupled with his in the Times this morning." 

She did not answer. They were walking very slowly, she 
knew not whither, into the depths of the wood, where the 
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shadows were already deepening, and all was still, save now 
and then the sound of rostling bracken disturbed by some 
small animal — the twittering of restless birds, or the spring 
of a startled squirrel. 

''Once again, Claudia, now that he no longer stands 
between us, may I hope, after a little while, to win your 
lovet" he said, taking her hand and speaking in a low, 
earnest voice. 

The face she had never before thought handsome 
looked so now, glorified by the depth of his devotion* 
Truth spoke from his deep grey eyes and firmly cut lips. 
He was not a man to trifle with, and her hand trembled in 
his as he continued, " I cannot speak to you in poems 
like Fane did. I am not versed, I know, in the art of 
wooing. I can only give you all the love of my heart, 
and ask jou to believe me when I say it has been yours 
always, and only yours." 

"But can you still care for me," she whispered, "now 
you know all ?" 

" If you will try and forget that I ever married anyone 
else, I will forget that you have loved anyone else. It 
will be a perfectly fair bargain. I married without love, 
and you loved without marriage. Do you not think we 
might manage to arrange matters satisfactorily, and I will 
begin to rebuild the model lodging-house with a hearty 
good will upon the strength of your promise?" 

"You are too good — too kind to me," she murmured; 
" but give me just a little time to think. It has been so 
unexpected, all this that you have said to me. I never 
once thought that you cared for me, and it is such a surprise. 
You must understand that I cannot, all at once, speak or 
answer, perhaps, as you would wish." 

"I will wait then for my answer," he replied, "if you 
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will promise me truly that I shall have no rival in the 
field until we meet again." 

" I promise," she replied, solemnly, and the compact was 
sealed by a kiss. 

*' Blackberry bushe(s take even longer to disentangle than 
they did in my young days !" remarked Mr. Dacre, smiling, 
as Claudia and his sgn at length emerged from the wood, 
looking rather rosy in the sunset, as they hastened to join 
the others in the waggonette. 

Why will cheerful, elderly gentlemen persist in making 
observations at inopportune moments calculated to make 
young people feel embarrassed] 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

BACK AGAIN IN BRUGES. 

HE evening before Walter Dacre*s departure he just 
managed to steal a few moments alone with 
Claudia in the dusky garden after dinner, when he 
spoke again of the future — the bright future, as he pictured 
it in his mind. He was already building castles in the air, 
and he wanted her to help him. Earnest love spoke in 
his eyes ; hers, as yet, had only a shy and surprised look in 
them when she raised them to his. 

" Do you remember the pretty cottage you noticed the 
other day just as we were turning out of the shrubbery at 
Graybrook ?" he asked her. 

Yes, she remembered it perfectly ; she had often noticed 
it. It was a sweet little white- walled cottage, covered 
Avith green trellis and creepers. It had quaint bow windows 
below, and casement windows above, a porch covered with 
jessamine and honeysuckle, and a little lawn in front, with 
clusters of evergreens here and there, and a perfect wealth 
of roses everywhere. "Like a cottage in a book," she had 
remarked when she had first seen it. 

"My tenants are leaving at the end of the year," he 
continued. "Do you think we shall be able to persuade 
your father and mother to come and live there? Your 

2S0 
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father could help me so much with the accounts, and many 
things ; and what with the farm-produce, and having n;o rent 
to pay, I am quite sure he would find it more economical 
even than living at Bruges. Do you think they would like 
it as well?" 

'' Indeed, I am sure, it is just the life they would choose 
if they could ; but you are too good, I do not deserve this." 

" There must be no question of goodness between you and 
me, Claudia. All that I have will be yours, you know. 
I only mentioned this because I thought you might find out 
afterwards what they would really like best, and what 
you would like. Of course Graybrook Hall is more than 
large enough for us all, but I have an idea that people 
prefer their own home, even if it is not a very grand one ; 
and I am sure it is better for a girl to begin housekeeping 
herself at first, however young she may be. I suppose 
the old housekeeper at the Hall is a kind of time-honoured 
institution that must not be abolished just yet, but she is 
getting very shaky and rheumatic, and will soon have 
to be pensioned off, I think, but not just yet, unless you 
wish it." 

" Oh, no ! I should not like anything changed for me, 
but I cannot realise life at Graybrook yet ; you must not 
speak as if all were settled and arranged. I do not feel 
experienced enough for its responsibilities. Should I ever 
bo able to manage things properly and please everyone. 
Supposing " 

** You will please me, and that will be suflficient. Can 
any human being please 'everyone.' If a female angel 
were to drop from heaven, she would be picked to pieces 
before long by the women ; so earthly angels must be content 
to please one or two, just those who love them best." 

This was the only time they had been alone together, for, as 
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Claudia was not quite strong yot, Mrs. Elmsley came to call 
her in out of the dew, and the remainder of the evening 
was spent with the others in the drawing-room. 

Walter did not talk much. He sat by the piano and 
watched her while she sang. He looked fondly down at the 
drooping head and downcast eyes, as she stood by his side. 
It was enough happiness to watch her — there was no need to 
disturb her by much talk. It was hard for him to have to 
tear himself away on the morrow ; but^ all things considered, 
it was almost a necessity. He could not again have changed 
his plans without arousing suspicions as to his intentions; 
and it was too soon to publish them to the world yet. 
Besides, he felt that he had been a little sudden in his 
declaration to Claudia ; that she had not been prepared for 
it; and that surprise, at present, was the strongest sentiment 
she experienced. However, now he knew the truth, he was 
content to wait for her love in good faith. There is some 
saying about a "heart caught at the rebound," but that 
applies only to the male sex. Women do not transfer their 
affections, as a rule, quite so quickly! She could not have 
believed it possible, that Walter's presence had made such a 
difference in the house. She only realised it after his 
departure. She missed the cheery soimd of his voice calling 
the dogs in the morning; the meals seemed dull without 
him, in spite of Mr. Dacre's flow of wit. The twilight 
strolls in the garden were spiritless and depressing. Eose 
was somewhat preoccupied with her newly-found happiness, 
and the violent correspondence attendant upon it. She much 
wished the Elmsleys to stay until Mr. Falkland's arrival the 
following week, but they had decided to leave on the 
Thursday. 

" I think I should like to go home now," Claudia said one 
night, when she was in her mother's bedroom, "that is, if 
you and papa are ready." 
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" Yes. It is getting late for travelling. We were really 
only staying upon your account, my child. I feel very glad 
to hear you suggest leaving yourself, for it will be \ great 
change to be at home again, after so much pleasure." 

She would like to have told her then all that had 

happened, but she did not feel quite sure of the future yet, 

or her own heart, and she decided at least to wait until they 

were at home again. 

• •• • . . •'■ 

Back again in Bruges ! How strange the old life seemed ! 
The same, and yet so different ! 

The day on which they returned happened to be a f ^te day, 
and the old Flemish city was gay with ribbon-bedecked 
peasants, and women selling rosaries, waxen Christs, and 
little sugar images on trays. There was a cheap John in the 
market-place, and an exhibition of a dwarf, and a fat woman, 
around which the honest Ketherlanders flocked with stolid 
curiosity. How familiar were the sounds of the chimes, the 
click of the sabots, and the bells of the dogs, to Claudia's 
ears, after her four months' absence. Marie had made 
everything look very comfortable for their reception. 
Indeed, it almost seemed as if they had never been away. 

That Claudia should come back without being " engaged to 
be married " was inexplicable to Miss Krikett, and she had 
to submit to a good deal of persecution in the way of cross- 
questioning upon the subject^ especially, as the dear old lady 
had seen the announcement of Mr. Fane's marriage in one of 
the papers. She had also read about the explosion, and it 
was not surprising that she should be even more than usually 
anxious for a long gossip. Indeed, a good deal had happened 
to her young friend since she had last sat in Miss Krikett's 
anti-maccassared and elaborately-ornamented apartment, sip- 
ping her coffee, and nursing her cat. There was much to 
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relate about the gaieties at Lady Lascelle's, in which she 
took even more interest than in the catastrophe at Graybrook. 
Rose's engagement, too, was discussecl, and the life at Moor- 
lands; and she managed fairly well to evade all direct 
questions about herself. The return to the old life revived 
old men^ories. The dark, solemn churches, the narrow 
winding streets by the canal, the Ave Maria ringing over the 
town — all recalled a fleeting happiness for ever fled. What 
was it after all but a shadow ; an ideal that comes to almost 
every girl once — only once — in a lifetime — part of "child- 
hood's morning land of dreams, remembered faintly, and too 
swiftly flown," — remembered dimly in the prosaic years of 
after life, when the shadow has been dropped in grasping the 
substance. It was the beginning of life's discipline, and if 
his image crossed her thoughts '^ too darkly for their peace," 
she was determined resolutely to remand it — 

" For calmer hours to memory's darkest hold, 
If not to be forgotten — not at once." 

The old blind woman was dead, and lay in the burial place 
of the poor beyond the city walls, with a wreath of yellow 
immortelles hung by Pierre on the rough wooden cross that 
marked the spot. She had fallen asleep one midsummer night 
in the hot little attic, her bed guarded, as she believed, by the 
four sleep angels of the Flemish prayer, and never woke again. 
She was very old and feeble, and Claudia had asked Marie before 
she went away to look after her, and see that she did not 
want. Marie had not forgotten her, but she wanted nothing 
more now, and Jeanne Krebs went on weaving her lace just 
the same as ever, and little Pierre had to walk alone with it 
to the warehouse. The cobbler still carved at his wooden 
sabots, and the washerwoman stood at her wash-tub wringing 
out patched blue blouses, and coarse white linen all day long, 
surrounded by chicks and children in the steep, tumble-down 
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little house by the canal. Everything and everybody looked 
the same in Bruges, and Claudia gradually settled down to 
the old life — practising her music, feeding her birds, and 
reading aloud to her father. A box of Parma violets came 
to her from Cannes, with a kind little letter enclosed from 
Walter Dacre, telling her of his travels in that neighbourhood. 
He intended to go south again, he said, before the winter — 
after the York assizes were over, and then he would manage 
to take Bruges on his route, by some means or other. 

November came with its dull, dark days. The cold wind 
sighed amongst the pointed gables and narrow streets, and 
bent the tall leafless poplars in the Grande Place. It was 
the time for the assizes and Sullivan's trial. The English 
papers were eagerly seized by the Elmsleys and read aloud 
over the bright wood fire ; Mr. Elmsley having set his face 
against the foreign fashion of stoves. On days like those 
the cheery flame was indeed appreciated. Eose kept them 
well supplied with news. Through her they heard of her 
brother's safe return — of Mr. Falkland's visit and departure, 
besides several items of local gossip likely to interest them. 
As matters stood between them, it would not have been 
possible for Claudia and Walter to have kept up a regular 
correspondence. It was better not. Mrs. Elmsley might 
have suspicions, and imdefined hopes, slightly confirmed by 
the letter and violets, but such a golden dream for her child's 
future was almost too bright to cherish, and certainly it 
would not do for her to put ambitious ideas into her little 
head ; so she smiled sweetly at the flowers, as she had done 
upon a similar offering of Mr. Fane's, and bade her daughter 
write her thanks, neatly and prettily, as she had done before. 

Sullivan's trial came on at last and lasted three days, 
during which time the York- Herald was regularly forwarded 
to Bruges, where it was eagerly perused by all interested in 
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the " dynamite outrage. " There was a great deal of evidence 
hoth of an important and desultory nature, moet of which 
has abready been recorded. Mrs. Martin, Johnny Stubbs, 
Jane the housemaid^ and her lover Tom Stiles, were subpcsnaed 
as witnesses, and were cross-examined. Sullivan's landlady, 
Mrs. Williams of Sheffield, also appeared and deposed to the 
fact of having sewn on the odd button after his return from 
Graybrook. She also swore that a day or so before he left 
Sheffield a wooden box, with '^ something inside it that 
rattled," had been delivered at her house, addressed to Mr. 
Sullivan, bearing upon it a Birmingham label. 

Mr. Keystone, the eminent Q.C. of the Korth-Eastem 
Circuit, specially retained for the defence, made a most 
eloquent and able speech, in which he remarked, that if the 
prisoner at the bar had only patronised the Argosy braces, 
nothing so trivial as a button could, by the malice of his 
accusers, have been brought against him as a connecting link 
associating him with this dreadful crime. 

Nevertheless, the jury found him guilty, and he was 
sentenced by Mr. Justice Mome to seven years' penal 
servitude. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



all's well that ends well. 




'RS. ELMSLEY sought more anxiously for the latest 
news from the Soudan than for anything connected 
with the trial. They had heard from Stella several 
times since her arrival at Alexandria, where she was now 
alone with Feroozhfe, as Dick was on his way to Dongola, 
experiencing all the discomforts and dangers of the tedious 
passage up the Nile in a whale-hoat. She did not write in 
very good spirits. She was naturally feeling anxious and 
rather lonely, although she had made friends with several 
ladies on the voyage out, now sharing a similar fate to hers. 
Later on a cheerful letter came from Dick himself. He had 
reached Dongola, after a few adventures, in perfect health 
and safety, and was getting quite accustomed to his camel. 
So far so good, but in these troubled times one never knows 
what may be the next news ! 

Walter Dacre had again gone soutL Graybrook was 
insupportable to him that winter — ^he could not stay there. 
He went to Florence, and found it not the Florence he had 
pictured in his dreams — a classic city of art and poetry, 
marble palaces and olive groves, haunted by the shades of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Michael Angelo. The marble palaces 
were there, but most of them turned into hotels ; and whilst 
287 
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it was snowing in other countries it was raining there, pro- 
ducing a fair amount of modem mud in that classic city. 
There was a good deal of modem stucco too — much to his 
disgust ! He grew satiated with frescoes, bronzes, mosaics — 
even pictures, at last He was in that restless state of mind 
peculiar to a man in love, when separated from the object 
of his affections — ^bored by everything and everybody about 
him. He had one or two good introductions, and might, if 
he had chosen, have entered into the magic circle which 
knows so well how to beguile away the winter days and 
nights in the pleasant Tuscan city on the banks of the Amo; 
but he scarcely even availed himself of them, and spent most 
of his time in the galleries with chance-travelling acquaint- 
ances. It was Christmas-time, and every church, from the 
grand Cathedral of Santa Maria dei Fiore to the tiniest 
mountain chapel, was adomed with a straw-strewn stable and 
wooden manger, a gaily-dressed waxen Virgin, and a plump, 
fair Infant Christ ; there were fctes^ music, and High Mass 
everywhere. He thought he would just stay for the festival 
of the New Year, and then cross the blue mountains, which 
seemed to close round him like a wall, shutting him away 
from all he loved best. He went one day with a gentlemaii 
staying at his hotel to visit the sanctuary of St. Francis and 
the Camaldoli Convent. They drove part of the way, and 
then climbed up the mountain through the fir-forests. Over- 
heated by his exertions, he lingered too long amongst the 
dark, damp pines, in the chilly hours after sunset. The 
result was a sudden chill, terminating, after a few days' 
acute pain and shivering, in an attack of rheumatic fever. 

It was very unfortunate and inconvenient to be laid up at 
an hotel, especially as he was travelling alone. The gentle- 
man whose acquaintance he had made was exceedingly kind, 
even delaying his journey until he saw him comfortably pro- 
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vided with a doctor and a nurse. He also wrote to his father 
upon his own responsibility, although at first Dacre would 
not hear of it. " What was the good of frightening them at 
home," he said, " and perhaps bringing some of them all that 
way, when there was not the slightest occasion for it V* How- 
ever, on the third day he was delirious, and the doctor agreed 
Avith his friend that it would be much more satisfactory to 
"Nvrite to his father. He immediately started for Florence 
upon hearing the news, accompanied by Mrs. Dacre, who 
felt sure that Walter would be mismanaged by " those 
dreadful Italians,'' who would put oil into his gruel, and 
feed him upon garlic and olives, and all kinds of indigestible 
things likely to retard his recovery, if she were not there to 
look after him. However, when they arrived, she found 
him better cared for than she had imagined. He was in the 
hands of a skilful English doctor, and attended by an English 
nurse. 

It seemed strange that he, who had scarcely ever ailed 
anything all his life, should so suddenly be stricken down 
just then, at the healthiest season, in Florence. The cholera 
scare was over happily, and this attack might just as easily 
have seized him from the same cause in England ; it could 
not be attributed in any way to the climate. As he tossed 
restlessly upon his pillows, quite oblivious to his surround- 
ings and everyone about him, he frequently mentioned 
Claudia's name, coupled with words of endearment or en- 
treaty — ^always imploring, begging her to answer him. His 
mother wondered whether there really was anything between 
them, or whether it was only the rambling of a disordered 
brain. Mr. Dacre remembered the blackberry bush, and 
had his own opinion upon the subject. The first few days 
were very anxious ones ; but gradually the fever abated, and 
the attack was not quite so severe as they at first feared. It 
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is a tedious, weakening illness ; and as the time dragged on, 
and he began to recover, their first thoughts were of the 
journey home, but the doctors agreed that in his present 
state it would be most foolish to return to England until 
the weather was milder. He would be able to go out and 
regain strength much sooner in that soft, southern cli- 
mate, where already the woods were full of violets, nar- 
cissus, and pale, sweet cyclamen, whilst the snow still lay 
upon the ground in the north of England. So there was 
nothing for it but to content himself where he was a little 
longer, even when well enough to be left alone, as his 
parents had duties which made it necessary for them to 
return to Moorlands as soon as they could do so without 
anxiety. Claudia heard of all this through Bose, who was so 
anxious herself at first, and so busy, that she did not find 
time to write to her until some time after it had happened. 
She was naturally grieved at the news. She thought of 
Walter lying ill for some days among strangers, with no one 
he loved near him, and she had known nothing of it at the 
time. She who might, had she chosen, have given herself 
the right to have been called to him — to have been with him 
then. She could not hide her agitation from her mother, 
who guessed something of the truth, and she told her the 
rest. 

" We can only trust in God and wait patiently for better 
news, my child,'' she said. " It is quite out of the question 
my taking you to Florence. If Mr. Dacre had spoken to 
me about you, it would have altered the case.'* 

" I wish now I had allowed him to do so," she replied, 
regretfully \ " but I thought it would be such a little while 
before we met again, and now, perhaps we shall never meet." 

She tortured herself with this fear, and reproached herself 
for her coldness and her uncertainty when they had last 
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parted. The tenderest pity had sprung up in her heart, 
and was gradually giving place to a stronger feeling. Walter 
Dacre's image was the one that occupied her thoughts and 
mind, shutting out every other from it for the time. How 
true it is, that a little anxiety raises dormant love, even 
creates it sometimes, and makes us feel how precious is the 
thing we held but lightly yesterday; a thing which, as a 
matter of course, must always belong to us, and therefore 
fall beneath our notice. Let us but feel the possibility of 
losing it, and it instantly becomes precious to us, and we 
wonder at our previous indifference ! Claudia suffered a 
great deal during those anxious weeks in the early part of 
the year. Of course she wrote to Walter ; but not knowing 
whether he would even be able to read the letter himself, 
she could not express all she felt. Mrs. Dacre wrote to her, 
at his request, as he was imable to hold a pen, and she had 
the consolation of hearing that he was doing well. So the 
weary weeks dragged on, and she prayed for spring and 
brighter days. At last the mists rolled away ; the poplars 
in the Grande Place put forth their pale, green buds ; the 
swallows came back to their nests beneath the gables; and 
everywhere there was a breath of spring. She often went 
to Vespers in the cathedral. She enjoyed nothing so much 
just then as sitting there in the dimly-lighted aisles listening 
to the sweet voices of the choristers, and the peal of the 
grand old organ. Touched by a master hand, its deep tones 
reverberated through the ancient edifice, as if to awaken 
echoes from the dead slumbering there ; then, hushed like 
an angel's whisper, they would die away so softly and 
sweetly that tears sometimes shone even in the eyes of the 
stolid Flemish peasants, as they listened to its strains. 
Tears were in hers that evening at the close of the service, as 
she still knelt awhile in prayer ; the last of all the little flock 
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excepting two brown old women telling their beads. At 

last they rose, and she followed them out into the porch, where 

she stood for a moment looking up at the stars, just beginning 

to twinkle in the cold grey sky. Who is that coming towards 

her, standing now by her side beneath the porch where 

they had first metf She looks up into his face, and her 

heart beats wildly. It is Walter Dacre. He has come to 

her at last For a moment they look into each other's eyes. 

His are even more earnest, more tender than ever ; his face 

is paler, and recent illness has given it a worn, anxious look 

which was not there before. Before she has time to speak 

he has clasped her in his arms, under the quiet stars, and 

once more asked the question to which her heart no longer 

hesitates to reply. 

"I have come for my answer, darling," he whispers in 
her ear. 

It is needless to record that the answer was " Yes !" 

It is the summer of *86, which, according to Dr. Gumming, 
is likely to prove a hot one before its close. Graybrook Hall, 
grey and grim-looking as it is, even appears cheerful to-day, 
with the bright sunshine streaming down upon the wealth of 
flowers everywhere surrounding it. The boxes, the windows, 
are full of them — there are vases and tubs upon the old stone 
terrace planted with rare flowering shrubs of various kinds, 
amongst which Antony and Cleopatra are disporting them- 
selves. The sound of happy voices comes from the open 
windows and from the garden where Claudia and Stella are 
sitting together, underneath a weeping ash, watching the first 
efforts of a baby boy and girl attempting to crawl up a little 
grassy slope close to them. The boy is Claudia's — the gid 
Stella's, both bom the year before, within a few months of 
each other. The boy is a sturdy, dark little fellow — a splendid 
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specimen of a true-bom Yorkshireman ; the girl a lovely, 
golden-haired, delicate little blossom, lately imported from a 
southern clime, for she was born in Alexandria. Major 
Elmsley and his wife are guests at Graybrook, only having 
arrived the night before from London, where they had been 
staying for a few weeks after two years' absence from England. 
The brothers-in-law are at present visiting the stables, and 
discussing horse-flesh, whilst the young mothers are devoting 
themselves to more interesting topics. Claudia, as she leans 
back against the stem of the tree, dressed in a perfectly 
fitting costume of creamy muslin and lace, looks more 
dignified than of old, and quite stately enough, even for the 
mistress of Graybrook ; but the dreamy, absent look which 
used to appear in her face has given place to one of perfect 
happiness and repose. Stella is not looking strong. She has 
had her share of anxiety during the last two years. Her 
husband had been wounded in the Soudan, at a time when 
she could not possibly get to him, and after he had joined 
her at Alexandria, when her baby was only a few months old, 
he had been laid up with Oriental fever, through which 
she persisted in nursing him, although it necessitated her 
giving up her child entirely to the care of the faithful 
Feroozhe. It .had injured her own health, and Claudia 
thought, as she sat there in the shade wrapped in a shawl, 
even on that warm day, how very fragile she looked. Her 
large dark eyes were larger, and her skin fairer than before, 
but the warm rose tint had flown from her cheeks, and there 
were deep shadows beneath the long drooping lashes. She 
lavished every possible attention and care upon her. She 
had heard of her devotion to her husband, and how often 
had she reproached herself for misjudging and suspecting her 
in by-gone days. They had just then begun to talk of the 
time spent upon the river, and the abrupt parting before 
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their long seiMuration. They could both laugh now about 
the '' little summer ahower/' and Mr. Fane's propensity for 
heavy flirtation. 

" It is so sweet to have you sitting beside me again, and 
to hear you say that you have forgotten all my rude speeches," 
remarked Claudia. 

Stella smiled as she replied, ''They were forgotten long 
ago, and I am so glad that you are at last convinced that I 
have not the least intention of running away from Dick. 
Have I, Flossie f " she added, stooping to smooth her baby's 
sunny locks. 

"How could I be 80 foolish t" continued Claudia. 
" When I look back upon my life, it seems sometimes like a 
dream ; or as if it must have been some one else, and not I, 
who said and did certain things. How long, long ago they 
all seem now ! How are Lady Lascelle and Sir Thomas, and 
his frogs 1" 

" They are going on much as usual, only he has given up 
the frogs now, and he is trying a new theory, too complicated 
to describe. It is something to do with medicated air, in 
pipes laid on like gas, and arranged round the rooms. 
Kot so troublesome or impleasant as the frogs, but more 
expensive, I fancy. Do you remember the day they all got 
out, and we had such a trouble to catch them % " 

" Yes ; I think it was the day of Lady A 's ball. Did 

you see anything of Mr. Fane in London % Does he visit 
still at Lady Lascelle's, and did you meet his wife % " 

*' Have you not heard % " enquired Stella, wonderingly. 

" No. We have not been in toMm since our marriage, and 
there is no one here to tell me all the news. We are going 
next season, but until now I have not wished it." 

" You ought to have gone, just to have seen the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition. It quite surpasses anything I ever 
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saw of the kind ; but I can understand your and Walter's 
unwillingness to leave this Arcadia. As to Mr. Fane, he 
left his wife before they had been married quite a year. No 
one seems to know exactly why, but at any rate she is living 
at home again, with her mother, and he is constantly to be 
seen with Madame de rOrme,.who, you know, was engaged 
this season by the Italian Opera Company. She looks more 
fascinating than ever. His was a most unsuitable match in 
every way, and I suppose an amhappy one. "When his wife 
found that she was not received, and could not get into the 
society for which she sighed, after kindly paying his debts 
for him, I believe quarrels arose, and a separation was the 
result It is a miserable state of affairs altogether !'' 

** How thankful women ought to be who marry good men," 
remarked Claudia, seriously. " I firmly believe that only a 
good man— -one to be respected and looked up to— can ever 
make a woman happy. Girls are so ready to be led away by 
sweet speeches and tender glances, romance and poetry, in 
place of sterling worth. When I remember all I once felt, 
and how easily I might now have been in the same plight as 
Mrs. Jocelyn Fane, don't you think I ought to be grateful 
for all God has given me V* 

" You ought to be, dear, and I know you are." 
Tea is brought out, and the gentlemen join them ; also 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley, who have just walked across from the 
pretty cottage in the shrubbery, where they are now comfort- 
ably established. The babies roll upon the grass, crowing 
and screaming ; and surely the sun never shone upon a hap- 
pier or more picturesque family group of three generations ! 
The model lodging-house is flourishing, and it is to be hoped 
that no more dynamite will find its way to Graybrook. 
Rose Dacre is married and settled in Cambridge, and writes 
rapturously of her new life. Jocelyn Fane has drifted away 
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into the realms of Bohemia, whither we dare not follow him. 
His pictures are gradually winning him a name and fame ; 
hut the houses where he was formerly so gladly welcomed 
have closed their doors against him forever. Madame de 
rOrme is a star in the world of song. Those two have 
linked their fate together — whether for weal or for woe time 
will prove ! Claudia looks up to her hushand in all things. 
Both are a little changed, hut hoth improved. He has 
gained " in swei'tness and in moral height f she '' in mental 
hreadth/' nor lost the " child-like in the larger mind." 

" And 80 these twain upon the skirts of Time 
Sit side by side, foil summed in all their power, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-Be ; 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities ; 
But like each other, e'en as those who love." 



THE END. 



FrirdeA hy Frank Murray, £ 11 Young Streett Edinburgh, 
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